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PEEFACE. 


It  seems  fitting  I  should  mention  ttiat  the  following 
Lectm-es,  the  delivery  of  which  has  been  spread  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  were  not  given  in  any 
regular  sequence,  so  as  to  form  a  continued  or  sys- 
tematic course.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  were 
delivered  at  irregular  intervals,  and  all  as  extemporary 
discourses.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  this  has  led 
to  the  repetition  of  a  very  peculiar  case  of  internal 
abscess  in  convalescence  from  Fever  with  icterus,  As 
stated  in  the  text,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  regard  the 
liver  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  abscess  ;  but  at  page 
260  I  have  given  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  lesion 
was  originally  in  the  spleen.  Several  years  intervened 
between  the  delivery  of  the  first,  and  that  of  the  second, 
lecture  in  which  the  case  is  mentioned. 

The  place  in  which  I  spoke  should  be  remembered — 
namely,  the  theatre  of  a  General  Hospital,  containing, 
indeed,  separate  fever  wards,  but  also  wards  for  the 
treatment  of  cases  other  than  those  of  essential  disease. 
And  so,  with  the  view  of  publication,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  good  deal  of  selection  as  to  the 
subject-matter  of  each  lecture.  Some  of  them,  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1854,  were  edited  by  my  friend  and 
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former  pupil  Dr.  Lyons,  and  appeared  in  the  '  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette '  under  the  head  of '  Clinical  Lectures 
on  Fever.' 

Since  that  time,  I  need  not  say,  the  study  and  the 
teaching  of  Fever  have  been  continued  in  the  Meath 
Hospital,,  with  at  least  one  important  result — namely, 
the  valuable  and  original  work  of  my  trusted  friend 
and  late  colleague  Dr.  Hudson,  a  work  worthy  to 
follow  that  of  Dr.  Graves  for  its  learning,  judgment, 
and  practical  worth. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  lectures  addressed  to  suc- 
cessive classes  of  chnical  students,  and  grounded  on 
constantly  renewed  observations  in  the  sick  ward 
throughout  many  years,  would  have  a  value  different 
in  kind  from,  if  not  superior  to,  any  exhaustive  history 
6f  fever,  especially  as  regards  the  various  theories  of 
the  disease  or  the  observations  made  by  others. 

I  have  ever  beheved  that  the  great  object  of  a 
clinical  instructor  is  twofold — first,  that  he  should  teach 
rather  by  example  than  by  precept;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  should  act  more  as  a  fellow-student  than  as  a 
master.  In  this  way  the  members  of  his  class,  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  investigation,  will  learn  as  much  or 
more  by  his  example  as  they  would  by  his  precepts. 
They  will  taste  the  pleasiu-e  of  original  work  and  the 
value  of  self-instruction,  and  perceive  that  their  great 
object  is  less  to  be  taught  by  another  than,  in  following 
his  steps,  to  learn  to  teach  themselves.  This  shows  the 
superiority  of  clinical  over  systematic  teaching  in 
medicine.  The  former  admits  of  immediate  demon- 
stration ;  and,  from  the  ever-varying  combinations  and 
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characters  of  essential  disease,  uo  one  lecture  can,  as  it 
were,  repeat  another. 

But  while  his  discourses-  must  vary  from  time  to 
tune,  according  as  they  may  deal  with  the  infinitely 
varied  comphcations  of  local  secondary  disease,*  or  in' 
relation  to  the  '  epidemic  character  '  of  the  essential  or 
general  malady,  the  duty  of  the  teacher  should  ever 
be  to  imbue  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  state  of 
his  own  convictions  on  the  subject  in  general.  Thus 
he  will  furnish  them  with  a  knowledge  less  of  par- 
ticulars or  of  theories  than  of  those  broad  principles 
which  in  after-hfe  will  guide  them  in  dealing  with 
disease. 


In  the  following  Lectures  I  have  considered  in  some 
measure  the  question  of  the  separate  identity  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  but  I  have  not  entered 
into  it  as  fully  as  the  labours  of  other  observers  in 
various  countries  might  have  encoiu-aged  me  to  do.  I 
have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  great  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  secondary  afiections  of  fever  to  the 
essential  malady,,  and  in  the  light  of  that  relation  to 
discuss  the  question  of  treatment. 

No  one  can  deny  that  a  normal  case  of  typhus  will 
show  striking  differences  from  a  normal  example  of 
typhoid;  yet  that  these  difiiarences  belong  rather  to 
species  than  to  genera,  and  that  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment of  the  two  affections  are  the  same,  must,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  be  admitted.    In  fact,  the  study  of  the 
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points  of  agreement  between  the  two  forms  of  Con- 
tinued Fever  under  discussion  will  be  more  valuable 
than  that  of  their  differences. 

They  are  both  essential  affections,  in  which  the  local 
anatomical  changes  are  secondary  to,  or  resulting  from, 
the  fever. 

They  are  both  subject,  although  in  varying  degrees 
and  at  different  times,  to  the  Law  of  Periodicity. 

The  characters  of  the  constitutional  and  local 
symptoms  in  both  vary  as  to  intensity,  amount,  seat, 
combination,  period  of  appearance  and  of  cessation, 
and  effect  upon  the  primary  disease. 

In  both,  the  local  symptoms  may  be  only  functional, 
or  more  or  less  connected  with  anatomical  change. 

In  both,  local  change  may  interfere  with  the  law  of 
periodicity,  or  even  be  attended  by  cessation  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms.  This  has  been  observed  more 
frequently  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid. 

In  both,  the  action  of  the  law  of -periodicity  applies 
not  only  to  the  general  condition,  but  also  to  the 
secondary  affections. 

In  both,  the  local  or  secondary  malady  may  take 
on  a  consequent  condition  of  reactive  irritation,  thus 
adding  a  symptomatic  to  the  primary  fever. 

The  essential  and  local  characters  of  both  vary  with 
the  '  epidemic  constitution  '  of  the  time  being. 

The  symptoms  of  local  disturbance,  which  are 
rehable  as  a  guide  to  diagnosis  where  essential  disease 
does  not  exist,  in  a  great  measure  lose  their  significance 
in  the  presence  of  both  forms  of  Continued  Fever. 

In  both,  any  or  all  of  the  functions  may  be  disturbed 
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singly,  collectively,  or  successively,  with  or  without 
corresponding  anatomical  change. 

-  In  both,  deposits  of  tubercular  matter  may  occur  as 
a  secondary  local  affection. 

Similar  exciting  causes  seem  occasionally  capable  of 
giving  rise  to  either  form  of  fever. 

In  '  relapse  cases ' — I  do  not  mean  cases  of  Eelapsing 
Fever — the  character  of  the  second  attack  may  differ 
widely  from  that  of  the  first.  Thus  typhus  may  give 
place  to  typhoid,  or  vice  versa. 

The  petechial  or  the  measly  eruption  of  typhus  may 
co-exist  with  the  rose-spots  of  typhoid. 

Both  forms  are  contagious,  although  in  different 
degrees. 

As  I  have  said,  the  principles  of  treatment  in  both 
are  the  same. 


These  Lectures  do  not  pretend  to  give  even  a  sketch 
of  all  that  is  known  or  beheved  to  be  known  respecting 
Fever.  Nothing  will  be  found  in  them  relating  to 
histological  research,  the  chemico-vital  states  of  the 
fluids  or  organs,  or  the  analysis  of  the  laws  of  crisis. 
The  wide  questions  of  the  correlation  or  convertibility 
of  essential  disease  are  barely  touched  upon.  Some  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  change  of  type  of  disease, 
especially  as  regards  the  local  affections  of  essential 
maladies,  are  mentioned.  I  have  also  spoken  of  the 
shortcomings  of  the  numerical  system  in  medicine,  of 
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which  Professor  Trousseau,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
immortal  work,*  writes  as  follows  : — 

'  Si  la  statistique  appliqu^e  h  la  m^decine  n'elevait  pas 
trop  haut  ses  pretentions,  si  elle  se  consideraitnon  comme 
la  clef  de  voute  de  toute  science,  mais  comme  un  proced^ 
un  peu  moins  imparfait  que  la  plupart  de  ceux  que  Ton 
suivait  jusqu'ici,  je  ne  songerais  qu'k  la  louer,  qu'k  la 
presenter  k  votre  choix,  parce  que  reellement  je  la  crois 
utile  ;  mais  elle  fait  tant  de  bruit  pour  de  si  pauvres 
resultats,  qu'on  ne  pent,  en  conscience,  I'aider  k  tromper 
la  jeunesse  par  une  sorte  de  charlatanisme  d'exactitude 
et  de  verite.' 

The  difficulties  attending  the  appHcation  of  the  nu- 
merical system  are  nowhere  greater  than  in  the  study 
of  essential  fever,  because  of  the  ever-changing  nature 
of  the  epidemic  type  of  the  disease  and  of  its  secondary 
local  affections.^ 

I  cannot  close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my 
deep  sense  of  obligation  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
Dr.  Arthur  Wynne  Foot  for  a  valuable  record  of 
temperatures  in  Fever,  collected  for  the  most  part 
under ,  his  personal  supervision  in  the  wards  of  the 
Meath  Hospital  during  the  last  three  years. 

*  Cliniqtie  medicale  de  I'Hotel-Dieu  de  Paris,  deuxieme  edition,  tome  le-", 
Introduction,  p.  xliv. 
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Inteodttctokt — Injurious  influence  on  the  student  and  practitioner  of 
having  studied  surgical  cases  exclusively — Influence  of  timidity  from 
want  of  intimacy  with  bed-side  treatment  of  fever — Erroneous  views 
in  relation  to  the  frequency  of  inflammatory  disease — Inflammation 
not  the  primary  cause  of  many  local  though  acute  afiections — Errors 
of  Broussais — Abuse  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Seveeal  of  the  hospitals  in  Dubhn,  considered  as  schools 
for  clinical  study,  have  the  advantage  of  being  essen- 
tially medico-chirurgical  hospitals — that  is  to  say,  that 
in  them  the  student,  in  connection  with  his  surgical 
pursuits,  may  see  and  study  most  forms  of  the  so-called 
medical  diseases,  which  include  not  only  the  acute  and 
chronic  local  diseases,  but  the  various  forms  of  essen- 
tial affections,  including  continued  fevers. 

I  am  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  surgical 
student  to  the  all-important  subject  of  fever ;  for  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this  fell 
disease,  or  group  of  diseases,  prevails  over  the  world, 
and  also  that  it  is  in  itself  a  special  study,  we  cannot 
help  beheving  that  the  student  who  has  not  dealt  with 
fever,  no  matter  how  ably  he  may  have  been  educated 
in  surgery  and  in  the.  history  of  visceral  diseases,  has 
but  half  learned  his  business. 

The  importance  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  fever, 
as  distinguished  from  that  obtained  from  books  or 
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lectures,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  surgical 
student.    If  such  a  one  possesses  a  reflecting  mind,  he 
will  have  abundant  and  bitter  causes  of  regret  at  having 
neglected  his  hospital  opportunities,  whereby  alone  he 
can  obtain  that  intimacy  with  the  subject  which  will  be 
his  guide  and  safeguard  in  after-life.   It  is  in  the  fever- 
wards  alone  that  he  can  learn  the  priceless  lesson  that 
there  is  a  large  class  of  diseases,  whose  nature  and  pro- 
perty it  is  to  get  well  of  themselves,  which  require  httle 
or  no  medication  or  daily  interference.    This  lesson  is 
not  to  be  learned  from  purely  surgical  studies,  one  effect 
of  which  leads  in  medicine  to  the  nimia  diligentia,  so 
common  a  fault  in  practice,  so  clear  a  sign  that  the 
medical  mind  has  not  been  formed.    He  wiU  see  that 
what  the  patient  requires  is  in  many  cases  only  time, 
and  to  be  kept  from  sinking  by  proper  support.  He  will 
come  to  learn  how  this  great  fact  of  the  spontaneous 
cessation  of  disease  bears  on  aU  therapeutical  research 
in  fever  by  showing  him  that  he  is  not  to  confound  the 
post  hoc  with  the  propter  hoc.    He  will  learn  that  there 
are  few  questions  more  difficult  of  determination  than 
the  effect  of  any  special  remedy,  or  even  general  mode 
of  treatment  in  diseases  which  are  under  the  law  of 
periodicity ;  and  thus  he  wiU  be  taught  caution  in  draw- 
ing conclusions  as  to  his  own  practice,  while  he  will 
be  charitable  in  reflecting  upon  that  of  others.  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  rheumatic  fevers.    How  long 
have  physicians  been  seeking  for  a  specific  treatment  ? 
Venesection,  blistering,  mercury,  opium,  bark,  alkalies, 
acids,  have  all  had  their  advocates,  whose  statements 
are  supported  by  genuine  cases,  and  yet  the  question 
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remains  unsolved ;  would  not  the  disease  have  subsided 
of  itself  as  well,  and  as  quickly,  as  under  any  specific 
treatment  ?  and  in  cases  of  recovery  may  not  this  even 
have  occurred  notwithstanding  the  treatment  ? 

I  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  report  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  Dr.  Sibson,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  which 
a  long  series  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  was  detailed 
as  having  been  successfully  treated  without  any  medi- 
cine beyond  small  doses  of  peppermint  water — given,  I 
presume,  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  patients  that  some- 
thing was  being  done  for  them  beyond  keeping  them 
warm  in  bed  till  the  disease  subsided. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  Dr.  Sibson  does  not 
recognise  the  frequency  of  local  inflammation  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  it  in  many 
cases.  But  his  researches  are  directed  to  show  the 
comparative  uselessness  of  a  specific  treatment. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  surgeons,  who  had 
been  otherwise  well  educated,  but  had  never  in  their 
student  days  seen  or  attended  a  case  of  typhus  fever, 
objected  to  deal  with  such  a  case,  and  were  of  course, 
from  apprehension  of  contagion,  more  or  less  in- 
efiective  when  brought  to  perform  any  operation  such 
as  catheterism,  and  so  on. 

All  students  who  are  looking  to  the  public  service, 
whether  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  department, 
should  be  taught  by  those  who  assume  their  direction 
or  instruction  that  they  cannot  tell  when  they  may 
have  to  deal  with  fever  even  on  a  great  scale,  and 
that,  as  the  principle  of  treatment  of  all  fevers  is  the 
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same,  the  study  of  the  disease  at  home  will  fit  them  to 
meet  the  yellow  fever,  the  bilious  remittent,  the  camp 
fever,  the  plague  of  the  Levant,  and  the  cholera  of 
India.* 

How  few  of  our  surgical  students  are  aware  of  the 
fact  shown  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  that  in  the  Peninsular 
War  more  men  died  of  fever  than  from  all  other  causes, 
including  the  sword. 

But,  further,  the  stud€nt  who  confines  himself  to 
merely  a  surgical  ward  often  enters  on  his  profession- 
unfitted  by  timidity  to  meet  his  foe.  I  have  known 
several  instances  where  surgeons  in  civil  practice, 
though  wiUing  to  do  their  duty,  were  always  nervous 
on  entering  a  fever  ward.  I  do  not  say  that  such  men 
were  cowards  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  or 
that  the  feehng  of  danger  would  make  them  shrink 
fr-om  discharging  their  duty ;  but  there  is  a  condition 
which  may  be  described  as  physical  fear,  distinct  from 
moral  fear ;  a  condition  of  susceptibility  to  contagion, 
which  is  doubtless  lessened  by  intimacy  with  disease.  I 
know  of  a  gentleman  who  was  called  to  inspect  the  body 
of  the  first  victim  of  cholera  in  the  earhest  and  great 
epidemic  of  1832.  The  case  occurred  some  mil-es  from 
DubHn.  During  his  return  he  had  many  of  the  sym- 
ptoms which  threaten  an  attack  of  cholera.  He  had 
the  abdominal  pains,  the  feehng  of  imminent  death — 
'the  cold  meditation  of  death'  of  the  old  authors — 
cramps,  and  other  symptoms.  For  two  days  these 
recurred.  The  epidemic  shortly  afterwards  burst  out 
with  violence  in  the  city,  when,  feeling  that  if  this  con- 

•  See  Swan's  Edition  of  Sydenham,  page  75. 
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dition  persisted  lie  would  be  unable  to  do  his  duty, 
he  entered  a  crowded  temporary  cholera  hospital, 
where  he  remained  for  thirty-six  hours  in  close  attend- 
ance on  the  sick.  During  the  first  eighteen  hours 
seven  patients  died,  it  may  be  said,  in  his  arms.  I 
need  not  say  that  all  the  yielding  of  the  system  he  had 
shown  rapidly  disappeared.  I  know  of  another  case, 
where  a  gentleman,  now  an  eminent  member  of  the 
profession,  was  cured  of  repeated  attacks  of  cholerine 
by  imdertaking  the  office  of  house  surgeon  to  a  large 
cholera  hospital,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mackintosh,  he  had  to  conduct  the  treatment  by 
venous  injection  in  many  cases.  To  mention  a  third 
instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  West  and  his  party  is  quoted 
by  my  father.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  Contagion.*  During  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under 
Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie  Mr.  West  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  a  pest  hospital  at  Kosetta  in  the  beginning  of 
May  1801.  In  this  house  he  was  shut  up  for  four 
months.  His  staff  consisted  of  an  assistant  surgeon,  an 
Italian;  an  EngHsh  soldier;  and  of  Arab  servants.  'No 
one  of  the  party  took  the  disease,  although  Mr.  West 
operated  and  dressed  the  buboes  himself,  and  treated 
sores  from  anthraces  so  extensive  that  half  a  pound  of 
flesh  sometimes  came  off  by  sloughing ;  and  although 
the  servants  washed  the  sheets,  bedding,  and  bandages, 
rubbed  the  patients  with  mercurial  ointment  exten- 
sively, supported  the  faint,  tied  the  delirious,  and 
buried  the  dead.  In  short,  they  were  exposed  as  fully 
as  possible  to  contagion.    At  this  time  the  plague  was 

•  Observations  on  Contagion,  2nd  edit.  Dublin,  1818. 
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SO  severe  at  a  village  twenty-five  miles  from  Eosetta 
that  one-fourth  part  of  a  population  of  400  died  within 
a  month.  I  have  said  that  none  of  the  party  took  the 
disease.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  house  was  a  roomy  building,  situated  on  an  ele 
vated  bank  over  the  Nile  and  exposed  to  the  north- 
west sea  breeze. 

On  this  singular  result  Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  'Mr. 
West's  deep  interest  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and  in 
the  improvement  of  his  profession  must  have  contri- 
buted to  turn  his  mind  from  the  selfish  melancholy 
contemplation  of  his  personal  risk,  a  risk  which 
one  of  our  best  officers  fairly  compared  to  that  of 
a  hundred  battles.  Such  has  been  the  triumph  of 
good  sense,  temperance,  firmness,  and  industry;  and 
Mr.  West  has  earned  a  civic  crown  which  some  men 
will  venture  to  compare  with  the  laurels  of  the  greatest 
conquerors.' 

The  surgical  student  who  has  not  studied  fever  in  the 
living  subject,  and  himself  felt  the  responsibihty  of  its 
management,  is  in  this  position:  the  doctrine  of  the 
universahty — or  of  the  extraordinary  frequency,  which- 
ever you  will — of  inflammation  has  been  impressed  on 
his  mind  in  every  possible  way,  for  the  ordinary  practice 
at  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  surgery  used  to  be 
to  occupy  the  student  for  many  weeks  with  the  history  of 
inflammation.  Inflammation  is  thus  placed  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  It  is  the  great  thing  to  which  his  earliest 
attention  is  directed,  and  natm-ally  it  appears  to  him 
to  be  the  key  to  all  medical  and  surgical  knowledge.  It 
is  still  more  impressed  upon  him  by  the  kind  of 
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experience  he  gets  during  a  considerable  part  of  his 
studies.  That  experience  is  obtained  in  a  surgical 
ward,  and  it  is  hence  very  natural  that  he  should  have 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance  and  frequency  of 
one  morbid  process.  Too  often  at  the  end  of  his  course 
he  finds  that  he  has  been  taught  only  inflammation,  he 
has  seen  Httle  else  than  inflammation,  and  he  believes  in 
little  else  than  inflammation.  A  great  many  students 
are  educated  in  this  way,  and  they  go  forth  to  the 
world  ignorant  of  two  facts  in  practical  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  first  is  the  existence  of  an  enormous  number  of 
acute  and  dangerous  diseases  which  are  not  inflamma- 
tory— of  diseases,  as  I  said  before,  which  are  acute, 
which  are  dangerous,  and,  still  further,  which  are 
febrile.  The  idea  has  never  been  impressed  on  their 
minds  that  there  may  be  a  local,  acute,  febrile,  and  most 
dangerous  disease  which  is  not  only,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  recent  author,  not  inflammation,  but  something  the 
very  opposite  of  inflammation.  When  we  consider 
that  it  is  in  the  various  forms  of  fever  that  these  condi- 
tions are  met  with,  and  when  we  recollect  the  extent 
to  which  fever  prevails  over  the  world,  we  are  justified 
in  declaring  that  when  we  compare  diseases  in  which 
inflammation  is  the  primary  condition  with  those  in 
which  it  is  not,  the  former  fall  immeasurably  short  of 
the  latter  in  number  and  importance. 

The  other  great  fact  is  that  the  student  has  not 
learned  the  error  of  exclusive  antiphlogistic  treatment 
in  the  management  of  ordinary  primary  inflammation. 
From  not  having  had  to  deal  with  local  diseases,  which 
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require  not  the  lancet,  not  starvation,  but  rather  tonics 
and  wine,  he  has  never  become  accustomed  to,  or 
familiar  with,  the  latter  remedies.  He  is  timid  in  the 
use  of  these  measures,  and  even  in  the  ordinary  primary 
diseases  he  follows  too  long  the  common  rule  of  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  instead  of  changing  in  time  to  one 
of  a  tonic  and  stimulating  nature.  The  erroneous  appli- 
cation of  the  antiphlogistic  method  arose  subsequent  to 
a  change  of  doctrine  from  humorahsm  to  solidism. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  notion  of  this  matter,  let  us 
go  a  httle  back.  Before  pathological  anatomy  became 
a  science  it  was  held  that  a  large  number  of  diseases 
depended  on  the  alterations  of  the  fluids.  But  when 
anatomy  was  directed  to  the  investigation  of  disease 
medical  opinion  underwent  a  change,  and  soHdism 
succeeded  to  humoralism.  Disease  was  then  an  altera- 
tion of  the  sohds,  the  living  tissues  of  the  body.  Now, 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  solidism,  as  was  then 
understood,  soon  came  to  mean  more  than  its  original 
name  would  imply  ;  and  solidism  plus  the  doctrine  of 
inflammation  became  the  ruling  dogma  of  the  day. 

For  the  same  mode  of  investigation,  which  established 
the  frequency  and  variety  of  alterations  of  the  solids, 
showed  that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  common  cha- 
racter recognised  as  the  result  of  inflammation.  This 
paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  so-called 
physiological  doctrine,  which  referred  all  diseases  to 
alterations  of  vitality  in  the  sohds — not  generally  as 
affecting  the  whole  system,  but  local — not  differing  from 
one  another  by  any  special  characters,  but  in  degree 
only.    A  disease  was,  then,  either  a  plus  or  a  minus 
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vitality  in  tlie  affected  organ,  and  its  symptoms  were 
explained  by  the  sympathies  of  that  organ.  But  as  so 
many  diseases  were  attended  with  vascularity,  deposi- 
tion and  increased  sensibihty,  it  was  inferred  that  most 
local  affections,  and  the  more  important  diseases,  were 
examples  of  augmented  vitality  in  the  part,  producing 
not  only  the  local  symptoms  but  those  also  which  arose 
from  the  sympathetic  irritation.  This  doctrine  spread 
rapidly,  and  there  were  many  reasons  why  it  should  do 
so.  It  was  specious,  simple,  and  had  for  its  founder  a 
man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  eloquence.  In  this 
world  any  doctrine  which  is  novel  and  has  an  energetic 
and  eloquent  apostle  will  not  want  for  converts,  and 
Broussais  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  experience,  and 
practical  knowledge.  He  was,  however,  deficient  in 
reasoning  power,  and,  in  my  opinion,  an  imperfect 
pathological  anatomist.  The  doctrine  became  popular 
on  the  Continent  from  the  facility  which  it  promised 
in  the  treatment  of  disease,  for  as  the  great  majority  of 
diseases  was  symptomatic  of  the  plus  vitahty  of  some 
organ,  we  had  only  to  discover  the  part  in  which  this 
excess  of  life  was  seated  and  to  modify  it,  of  course,  by 
antiphlogistic  treatment. 

When  the  investigations  of  Broussais  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  directed  to  the  examination  of  fever  cases, 
it  was  found,  on  the  Continent  more  especially,  that  local 
disease  frequently  existed  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tube. 
At  once,  then,  the  doctrine  followed,  that  fever  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule — that  it  was  symptomatic  of  a 
plus  vitality  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  ;  and  we  were 
led  to  beheve  that  fever  could  be  at  once  cured  by 
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leeching,  by  starvation,  by  poultices  to  the  belly,  and 
by  such  means. 

It  is  curious  that  there  are  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  fever  which  greatly  tended  to  prop  up 
this  doctrine.  We  shall  see  by-and-by,  that  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  fever  is  periodicity ;  that  it  is  a 
disease  which  has  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  termina- 
tion at  a  given  time.  It  is  Hke  a  paroxysm  of  ague, 
only  prolonged,  as  it  were.  This  will  give  the  best  idea 
of  fever.  This  mysterious  law  of  periodicity  imphes 
that  the  system  has  the  power  of  curing  itself — that  is 
to  say,  that  the  diseased  action  will  spontaneously 
subside  either  suddenly  or  gradually.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  this  extraordinary  law  of  spon- 
taneous cure.  One  of  these  is  the  existence  of  a  local 
irritation  in  any  part  of  the  system. 

We  see  this  remarkably  exemphfied  in  cases  of  ague. 
We  shall  very  often  find  that  in  cases  of  intermitting 
fever  the  treatment  by  bark  will  not  succeed;  and 
when  we  come  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this,  we  find  that 
there  is  some  local  inflammation  present.  If  we  can 
remove  that  local  inflammation,  then  the  treatment  by 
bark  succeeds.  Broussais  appealed  strongly  to  the 
following  fact :  that  in  cases  of  fever,  after  free  de- 
pletion of  the  abdomen,  the  patients  speedily  recovered. 
So  they  did  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  fact  was  misinter- 
preted. Those  patients  had  a  local  secondary  disease 
in  the  intestine,  which  interfered  with,  or  prevented, 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  periodicity.  Wlien  that 
local  disease  was  modified  or  removed,  the  law  of 
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periodicity  came  again  into  action,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  The  fever  did  not  subside  because  it  was 
symptomatic  of  a  disease  of  the  intestine ;  but  it  sub- 
sided because  the  disease  of  the  intestine  being  removed 
or  modified,  it  was.  reduced  to  its  normal  state,  as  it 
were  to  its  state  of  simplicity,  and  then  the  law  of 
periodicity  was  enabled  to  act. 

The  doctrine  of  the  purely  symptomatic  uatiure  of  fever 
was  received  extensively  on  the  Continent,  in  America, 
and  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  so  extensively  in  the 
schools  of  the  two  latter  countries.  There  was  a  much 
greater  reluctance  to  the  reception  of  the  physiological 
doctrine  in  this  country  and  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  in  America,  and  this  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
British  and  Irish  -medical  mind.  Many  reasons  might 
be  adduced  to  explain  why  this  was  so,  but  we  shall 
not  enter  at  length  into  them.  I  may,  however, 
observe  that  Enghsh  medicine  had  received  a  great 
degree  of  excellence  from  the  writings  of  the  old 
masters  in  England — from  the  writings  of  Sydenham, 
Haygarth,  Eothergill,  and  other  men  of  that  order. 
These  great  medical  observers  had,  unknowingly, 
taught  the  true  medical  philosophy.  They  had  taught 
a  rational  eclecticism,  and  hence  they  implanted  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  medical  investigators  great 
reserve  and  extreme  caution  in  the  reception  of  new 
doctrines. 

Still,  however,  upon  the  younger  members  of  the  Pro- 
fession the  doctrine  had  a  wonderful  influence.  A 
large  number  of  the  junior  members  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  profession  in  this  country,  during  the  last 
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quarter  of  a  century,  or  perhaps  the  last  half  century, 
were  strongly  imbued  with  this  doctrine,  and  went 
forth  to  practise  over  the  world,  influenced  by  the 
theory  of  inflammation  being  the  sole  cause  of  diseases, 
and  beheving  that  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  was 
reduced  to  the  removal  of  local  inflammation. 

Another  cause,  however,  I  cannot  help  noticing  here. 
About  this  time,  owing  to  the  unhappy  and  calamitous 
division  of  the  Profession  into  medicine  and  surgery, 
arose  those  corporate  distinctions  that  have  done  so 
much  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  in  these  coun- 
tries ;  exclusive  schools  of  surgery  sprang  up,  and  con- 
sequently, as  I  observed  at  the  commencement,  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  young  men  were  educated 
without  having  ever  seen  a  case  of  fever.  They  were 
educated  in  surgery ;  they  were  educated  in  a  surgical 
ward,  and  were  sent  forth  naturally  advocates  of  inflam- 
mation, because  they  had  seen  nothing  else  ;  and  thus, 
ill  prepared,  they  went  forth  to  combat  fever — that 
disease  which  numbers  more  victims  than  any  other- 
over  the  wide  dominions  of  the  British  Crown,  in 
America,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Asia,  in  Africa.  These 
men  in  hundreds— I  may  say  thousands— went  out 
ignorant  of  the  fearful  enemy  they  had  to  encounter, 
and  trusting  in  the  teachings  which  compared  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  ophthalmia,  or  those  of  the 
healing  of  an  incised  wound,  or  those  of  the  cicatrisation 
of  an  ulcer,  with  the  symptoms  of  that  terrific  group  of 
diseases  which  embraces  the  plague,  the  yeUow  fever, 
the  bilious  remittent,  the  mahgnant  ague,  and  the 
typhus  fever. 
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There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  gentlemen,  than  for 
a  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  particular  doctrine 
to  free  himself  from  it,  even  though  he  has  found  it  to 
be  wrong.  There  is  something  in  the  human  mind 
which  renders  the  reception  of  a  doctrine,  if  it  be  a  bad 
one,  a  most  dangerous  circumstance.  It  is  like  the 
imbibition  of  a  particular  poison  or  miasma.  We  find 
that  some  men  who  have  been  once  exposed  to  the 
miasmata  which  induce  intermitting  fever  will,  for 
nearly  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  be  incapable  of 
getting  rid  of  that  influence  which  has  been  once 
received.  And  thus  it  is  not  only  with  physical  but 
with  moral  or  intellectual  impressions. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  unlearn.  This  fas- 
tening of  false  doctrine  in  the  mind  is  one  cause  ;  but 
there  are  other  causes  too.  The  indolence  of  many 
men  prevents  them  taking  the  trouble  to  unlearn.  The 
pride  of  many  men  has  the  same  effect ;  and,  above 
all  things,  there  is  this,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
students,  not  only  of  surgery,  but  of  medicine,  although 
they  were  taught  the  technicalities  of  the  profession— 
the  alphabet  of  their  profession,  as  it  were — ^were  not 
taught  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  namely,  how 
to  teach  themselves.  Now,  this  ought  to  be  the  gi-and 
object  of  every  teacher  of  medicine,  and,  indeed,  of  any 
science  of  observation.  I  believe  that  no  man  can 
be  fully  and  entirely  taught  anything.  He  must  teach 
himself.  And  what  the  teacher  has  to  do,  and  what  I 
have  ever  set  before  myself  as  my  highest  duty,  is  to 
endeavour  to  teach  you  how  to  teach  yourselves. 

We  can  easily  anticipate  what  the  result  of  all  this 
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must  have  been ;  and  I  believe  I  am  not  saying  too 
much  when  I  declare  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fearful  mortality  to  which  our  gallant  ■  army  has  been 
subjected  in  the  colonial  service  has  been  owing  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  now  draw  your  attention—the 
fact  of  the  medical  officers  going  out  with  erroneous 
doctrine  fastened  in  their  minds. 

This  name  of  inflammation  is  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  given  to  the  pro- 
cess in  question.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  fire  which 
must  be  quenched  by  its  opposite,  water ;  of  a  heat 
which  must  be  quenched  by  its  opposite,  cold ;  of 
vascularity— fulness  of  the  blood-vessels— which  must 
be  met  by  measures  which  will  empty  those  vessels. 
It  gives  the  idea  of  a  fever,  an  excitement  which 
is  only  to  be  met  by  abstinence,  by  starvation, 
or  as  the  French  term  it,  by  diete  absolue,  which 
means  no  diet  at  aU.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that 
the  formula  of  contraria  contrariis  has  as  little  title 
to  respect  in  legitimate  medicine  as  that  of  similia 
similibus  in  quackery.  Both  are  false;  and  I  really 
believe  that  any  exclusive  application  of  either  formula 
is  both  ignorant  and  mischievous  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  next  great  error  was,  that  although  the  surgical 
student  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeing  sym- 
ptomatic fever,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
essential  fever,  and  he  naturaUy  confounded  the  two 
together  And  hence,  in  this  country  and  abroad,  tor 
many  years  the  abuse  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 
was  carried  to  an  extent  which  it  is  Mght  ul  to  con- 
template.   Conditions  of  the  system  which  required 
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wine,  bark,  stimulants,  careful  nutrition,  were  met  by 
the  lancet,  by  leeches,  and  by  starvation.    I  remember 
when  I  was  a  student  of  the  old  Meath  Hospital,  there 
was  hardly  a  morning  that  some  twenty  or  thirty  suf- 
ferers from  acute  local  disease  were  not  phlebotomised. 
The  floor  was  running  with  blood ;  it  was  dangerous 
to  cross  the  prescribing  hall  for  fear  of  shpping; 
and  these  scenes  continued  to  be  witnessed  for  many . 
years.    The  cerebral  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  were 
met  by  opening  the  temporal  artery,  or  by  a  large 
apphcation  of  leeches  to  the  head ;  and  it  sometimes 
happened  that  the  patient  died  while  the^  leeches  were 
upon  his  temple— died  surely,  and  almost  suddenly. 
An  eminent  apothecary  in  this  city  assured  me  that 
when  he  was  serving  his  apprenticesliip  there  was 
hardly  a  week  that  he  was  not  summoned  to  take 
off  a  large  number  of  leeches  from  the  dead  body. 
I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  to  what  extent, 
even  in  our  own  country,  the  abuse  of  this  doctrine 
had  been  carried.    It  is  not  so  now.    Those  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  fever  hospitals  in  this 
country  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  the  lancet 
is  an  instrument  now  very  seldom  indeed  employed 
in  our  wards.    But  while  aU  this  is  true,  it  must  be 
imderstood  that  I  am  far  from  going  the  length  of 
some  modern  physicians  in  their  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  various  forms  in 
the  management  even  of  essential  fever.  To  this  subject 
I  purpose  to  return  in  my  next  lecture. 
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Change  of  Practice  as  regards  tlie  treatment  of  fever— Change  of  type 
in  disease  from  sthenic  to  asthenic— Views  of  Alison— Sir  Robert 
Christisou— The  author's  views— Evidence  (1)  from  symptoms,  (2) 
from  appearances  of  blood  drawn  by  venesection,  (3)  from  patho- 
logical appearances  of  internal  viscera,  and  of  serous  membranes, 
(4)  from  isolated  sthenic  cases,  and  (6)  from  influence  of  treatment 
—Signs  of  a  return  to  sthenic  forins  of  disease— FtteZ  character  of 
disease. 

Based  on  tlie  doctrine  that  local  inflammation  or 
irritation  was  the  exciting  cause  of  febrile  disease,  we 
observe  the  wide-spread  adoption  of  an  antiphlogistic 
treatment  in  fever.  The  doctrine  of  essentiality  of 
disease  was  ridiculed.  Venesection  in  fever  was 
common,  and  its  traditional  employment  was  sup- 
ported by  modern  theory ;  the  use  of  wine  and  other 
stimulants  was  forbidden,  and  many  a  life  was  sacrificed 
to  this  unphilosophical  method  of  looking  at  disease. 

But  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  observe  a  change 
in  practice  in  the'  opposite  direction.  General  blood- 
letting is  rarely  practised ;  local  bleeding  in  a  very  mo- 
dified way  ;  while  stimulants  have  been,  by  one  school, 
clearly  employed  in  an  unjustifiable  manner. 

So  complete  was  the  change  in  practice,  that  vene- 
section, from  being  a  routine  treatment,  the  perform- 
ance of  which  was  entrusted  to  junior  students,  became 
the  rarest  of  surgical  operations.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  known  several  sm'geons  who  had 
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never  performed  or  even  witnessed  the  operation.  I 
remember  licivm^^  to  instruct  an  hospital  surgeon  of 
remarkable  ability  in  the  operation.    For  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years  the  use  of  the  lancet  was  unknown 
in  our  wards,  and  in  latter  times,  when  venesection  was 
occasionaHy  practised  here,  it  was  instructive  as  weh  as 
amusing  to  see  how  the  class  crowded  round  to  witness 
for  the  first  time  a  proceeding  so  unusual. 

We  can  hardly  conceive  a  revolution  in  practice  more 
complete.  In  place  of  the  loss  of  blood  we  have  the 
€xliibition  of  stimulants.  In  place  of  a  system  of 
almost  starvation  we  have  the  careful  use  of  nutriment. 

This  change  in  practice,  depending  on  change  in  the 
vital  character  of  disease,  was  followed  by  the  charge 
agamst  many  of  our  predecessors  and  teachers  that 
they  were  mistaken  practitioners,  ignorant  of  true 
pathology,  and  little  better  than  blind  followers  . of  tra- 
chtional  error.  I^^ot  only  have  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion been  questioned,  but  even  their  morahty  and 
honour  have  been  assailed ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  whole  doctrine  of  change  of  type  in  disease 
was  an  invention  to  cloak  former  errors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  not  the  first  time 
that  charges  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  brought 
against  the  profession.  Thus  Broussais  arraigned  the 
existing  and  former  practitioners  for  not  treating  fevers 
and  acute  diseases  by  local  bleeding  and  starvation. 
Can  there  be  stronger  evidence  than  this  that  our 
modern  practice  is  not  a  novelty?  All  his  predecessors 
were  in  error,  because  they  practised  as  we  do  now 
I  say  that  this  charge  was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the 
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author's  views  largely  influenced  European  practice  for 
many  years. 

But  the  thinking  man  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  fathers  of  British  medicine  were  always  in  error, 
or  that  they  were  bad  observers  and  mistaken  practi- 
tioners.   They,  indeed,  have  rested  from  their  labours, 
but  their  works  remain ;  and  he  who  reads  the  writmgs 
of  Sydenham,  of  Haygarth   and  of  TothergiU,  of 
Heberdeu  and  Fordyce,  of  Gregory,  Cullen,  Ahson, 
Cheyne,  or  Graves,  must  have  a  very  inapprehensive 
mind,  if  he  fail  to  discover  that  there  were  giants  in 
those  days,  and  that  the  advocacy  of  such  ideas  only 
indicates  a  state  of  mind  not  consonant  with  the 
modesty  of  science. 

The  declaration  that  it  has  been  or  can  be  proved  by 
a  more  advanced  pathology  that  bleedhig  never  was 
the  proper  remedy  for  fevers  and  inflammations  has  as- 
yet  no  scientific  ground.  It  is  not  yet  given  to  us, 
notwithstanding  all  our  advance  in  normal  and  in 
morbid  anatomy,  in  the  physiology  of  health  or  of 
disease,  to  be  able  to  say,  from  the  most  mmute  exami- 
nation of  the  dead  organ  or  structure,  what  were  all 
the  conditions  which  attended  it  diuring  fife,  under 
the  influence  of  disease;  what  were  its  local  vital  phe- 
nomena; what  was  the  •  accompanying  constitutional 
state,  whether  sthenic  or  asthenic. 

But,  let  us  ask,  which  is  the  more  probable  of  these 
two  suppositions?  First,  that  our  predecessors  were 
bad  observers,  incapable  of  divming  the  truth,  and 
blind  adopters  of  an  antiquated  and  mischievous 
method— or,  secondly,  that  the  type  of  disease  has 
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changed,  and  that  almost  in  our  own  time.  It  fortu- 
nately happens  that  we  can  examine  a  living  witness 
•of  great  authority  in  this  matter,  and  can  refer  to  the 
works  of  two  more  who  have  left  us  their  written 
testimony.  Sir  Eobert  Christison  is  still  among  us, 
in  health  and  intellectual  vigour — long  may  he  be 
■so — ^Dr.  AHson  and  Dr.  Graves  have  been  but  lately 
removed. 

Now,  all  these  testify  that  the  character  of  disease 
has  changed  from  a  sthenic  to  an  asthenic  type  ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  a  condition  in  which  inflammatory  action 
was  the  prominent  feature  to  another  where  that  state 
was  absent,  or,  if  present,  only  ephemeral — a  condition 
observable  in  essential  and  local  diseases,  in  which  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  agreed  well,  and  was  productive 
of  great  rehef,  to  one  in  which  a  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
supporting  regime  was  found  the  best  method  of  guid- 
ing the  system  to  a  happy  termination  of  the  disease. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  these  views  were 
not  formed  from  any  historical  study  of  the  recorded 
labours  of  others,  but  come  before  us  as  the  actual 
■observations  of  the  great  men  whose  names  I  have 
stated.  They  tell  us  that  which  they  know — that 
which  they  themselves  have  seen.  If  we  refuse  this 
collective  though  separate  and  independent  evidence — 
if  we  hold,  with  Professor  Bennett  and  with  Dr.  Mark- 
ham,  that  the  doctrine  of  change  of  type  is  untenable — 
we  must  beheve  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  these 
distinguished  men  were  deceived  or  were  themselves 
deceivers.    From  this  alternative  there  is  no  escape. 

Let  us  hear  Dr.  Alison  : — '  When  we  reflect  on 
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these  facts,  we  cannot  think  it  unhkely  that  the  resuh 
of  the  inquuy  which  I  have  stated  as  so  important  may 
be  to  show  either  that  all  causes  capable  of  exciting 
diseased  action  in  the  animal  economy,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, that  the  habihty  to  diseased  actions  in  the 
different  departments  of  the  animal  economy  itself,  are 
subject  to  variations,  which  are  made  known  to  us 
only  by  the  variation  of  such  phenomena  themselves ; 
occurring  merely  in  the  natural  course  of  time — an 
element  affecting  all  vital  phenomena  quite  differently 
from  its  agency  on  inanimate  nature ;  and  the  effects 
of  which,  on  living  beings,  we  must  take  as  ultimate 
facts,  to  be  carefidly  observed,  arranged,  and  classified, 
but  which  we  are  not  to  expect  to  be  resolved  into  any 
others,  which  the  study  of  this  department  of  the  work» 
of  Providence  presents.' 

When  I  read  these  words  of  Alison,  the  best  man  I 
ever  knew,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  how  it  has 
happened  that  men  should  forget  what  reverence  is  due 
to  his  memory,  whether  we  look  on  him  personally  as 
a  man  of  science  and  a  teacher;  or  at  his  life  as  an 
exemplar  of  that  of  a  soldier  of  Christ. 

Sir  Kobert  Christison*  shows'  that  the  change  of , 
treatment  in  acute  diseases  is  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  fever  as  well  as  to  local  affections.  He 
bears  witness  that  the  abandonment  of  bleeding  in 
idiopathic  fevers  preceded  by  a  good  many  years  its- 
abandonment  in  acute  inflammation ;  and  that  this 

*  Memoir  on  the  Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Constitution  of 
Fevers  and  Acute  Injlammation  in  Edinhurgh  during  the  last  Forty-six 
Teara.— 1856, 
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change  in  practice  took  place  gradually  in  all  acut6 
inflammations,  not  alone  in  pneumonia,  because  of  the 
improved  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  but  in  all  others,  in 
many  of  which  no  sensible  progress  in  diagnosis  had 
been  made.  Looking  at  the  fever  epidemics  of 
Edinburgh  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
he  shows  conclusively  that  in  1817-20,  and  in  1826-29, 
their  characters  were  those  of  Cullen's  synocha  and 
synochus — inflammatory,  relapsing,  critical.. 

Speaking  of  the  epidemics  of  1817-20,  he  dwells  on 
the  hard,  incompressible  pulse,  the  ardent  heat  of  the 
skin,  the  florid  hue  of  the  venous  blood  and  the 
impetus  with  which  it  escaped  almost  per  saltum  from 
the  vein,  the  vivid  glow  of  the  surface,  and  the  dis- 
tracting pain  and  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  chest. 

Similar  phenomena  occurred  in  the  epidemic  of 
1826-29,  and  in  both  bleeding  was  largely  practised 
with  the  happiest  efiects ;  so  that  in  the  former  epidemic 
the  mortality,  which  was  at  first  one  in  twenty-two, 
fell  to  one  in  thirty — a  result  which  disposes  of  the 
charge  of  malpraxis  against  the  profession. 

But  in  1834  Sir  Eobert  found  that  probably  for  two 
years  previously  a  change  had  been  going  on :  synocha 
had  disappeared ;  synochus  had  lost  the  vehement  re- 
action of  its  early  stages;  typical  typhus  was  much 
more  common ;  and  what  did  not  come  up  to  Cullen's 
mark  of  fully  formed  typhus  was  what  physicians  would 
now  commonly  call  mild  typhus,  with  more  of  intro- 
ductory reaction  than  we  observe  at  present,  but  with 
less  than  in  the  two  epidemics  of  1817^-20  and  1826-29. 
*  In  epidemic  fevers,'  says  this  distinguished  physician, 
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*  a  change  may  take  place  in  the  constitutional  part  of 
the  fever ;  and  this  change  has  been  exemplified  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  last  forty  years,  by  a  transition 
from  the  sthenic  or  phlogistic  character  in  the  first 
twelve  years  to  the  asthenic  or  adynamic  character  in 
the  twelve  years  which  have  just  elapsed.' 

And  he  adds  these  most  remarkable  words : — 
'  If  this  change  be  admitted  to  have  been  proved, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
abandonment  of  blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  our 
fevers.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  able  to  state  very 
positively  that  the  abandonment  of  bleeding  in  fever 
was  suggested  by  the  observation  of  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  fever,  and  in  the  efiects  of  the  remedy 
on  it,  and  not  by  any  other  circumstance,  whether 
extraneous  or  intrinsic.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
such  change  of  practice,  as  Dr.  Bennett  has  done  in  the 
instance  of  pneumonia,  to  an  improved  knowledge  of 
disease.  We  have  improved  our  knowledge  of  fever  so 
far  as  to  have  been  for  some  time  well  acquainted  with 
the  form  of  enteric  typhus  (dothinenteritis),  which  was 
unknown,  or  not  recognised,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  epidemics.  But  this  is  a  rare  form  of  fever  in 
Edinburgh,  scarcely  belonging  to  its  epidemics  at  all. 
And  as  to  our  only  undoubted  epidemic  fevers,  typhus 
and  synocha  with  their  intermediates,  we  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  to  be  better  acquainted  with  them  in 
1857  than  we  were  in  1830. 

*  I  have  given,  I  hope,  a  sounder  explanation,  less 
flattering  perhaps  to  the  rising  generation  of  physicians, 
but  surely  more  honom^able  to  physic  itself,  more 
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creditable  to  medical  observation  and  experience,  more 
consonant  with  the  advanced  state  of  medical  philosophy. 
My  own  convictions  on  the  subject  are  so  strong  that  I 
regard  nothing  as  more  likely  than  that  in  the  course 
of  time  some  now  present  will  see  the  day  when  a  reflux 
in  the  constitution  of  fever  will  present  it  again  in  its 
fithenic  dress,  and  again  make  the  lancet  its  remedy. 
And  in  that  event  it  is  not  impossible  that,  while  we  are 
now  charged  with  giving  up  blood-letting,  because  it 
was  discovered  to  have  never  been  the  proper  method 
of  cure,  we  shall  hereafter  be  assailed  by  some  new 
enthusiast  in  blood-letting,  who,  inimitation  of  Dr.  Welsh, 
and  regardless  of  the  fate  of  his  doctrines,  will  accuse  us, 
with  equal  justice,  of  having  our  late  fevers  asthenic  and 
typhous  by  bhndly  withholding  their  fittest  remedy.' 

Since  the  deHvery  of  my  address  on  'Change  of 
Type  in  Disease  '  before  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion at  Leamington,  in  the  year  1865, 1  have  received  • 
numerous  letters  on  the  subject  from  many  leading 
physicians  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  testimony  of 
these  gentlemen  has  been  of  the  strongest  character  in 
favour  of  the  occurrence  of  an  asthenic  type  of  local 
inflammatory  disease  within  the  last  forty  years. 

That  the  type  of  both  local  and  essential  disease 
varies  within  certain  limits  of  time  we  must  believe. 
'That  a  more  asthenic  form  of  disease  has  for  nearly 
half  a  century  prevailed  in  these  countries  is,  I  hold,  an 
incontrovertible  truth,  and  a  time  may  come  when  those 
whose  experience  is  of  a  later  date  will  speak  of  the 
practice  of  their  predecessors  with  greater  modesty  and 
more  reverence. 
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I  may  now  add  the  results  of  my  own  experience  in 
this  matter.  I  remember  the  period  when  the  change 
of  type  took  place  in  Ireland,  and  am  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  observed  earher  in  this  country 
than  in  Scotland,  or  at  least  in  England.  The  great 
epidemic  of  fever  in  1827  was  a  remarkable  one  from 
its  compound  nature,  and  seemed  to  be  made  up  of 
synocha,  synochus,  and  enteric  typhus.  But  nothing 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  vehemence  of  the  in- 
flammatory reaction  in  many  cases ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  this  was  sometimes  seen  at  its  highest  pitch  in 
the  relapses,  when  it  was  often  far  more  violent  and 
dangerous  than  in  the  first  attack.  Local  bleeding  was 
largely  employed.  In  many  cases  venesection  or 
arteriotomy  had  excellent ,  results ;  so  that,  although 
there  were  abundance  of  cases  with  prostration,  and 
others  marked  by  the  typhoid  condition,  the  old  sthenic 
character  had  not  disappeared.  The  amount  of  wine 
used  at  _  that  time  in  hospitals  was  quite  insignificant  as 
compared  with  its  consumption  in  more  recent  times. 

Between  1822  and  1828  the  sthenic,  character  of 
essential  and  local  disease  existed,  and  the  lancet  was 
freely  used — often,  as  I  believe  and  have  elsewhere 
stated,  with  too  great  freedom.  But  I  weU  remember 
observing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  phenomena 
mentioned  by  Sir  Eobert  Christison — the  vehement 
action  of  the  heart,  the  incompressibihty  of  the  pulse, 
the  vivid  redness  of  the  venous  blood,  and  the  force 
with  which  it  spouted,  almost  per  saltum,  from  the 
orifice  in  the  vein.  I  have  myself  taken  as  much  as 
sixty  ounces  in  a  case  of  active  cerebral  congestion,  with 
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hemiplegia,  before  any  impression  was  made  on  the  arte- 
rial excitement ;  in  this  case  complete  success  followed. 
In  rheumatic  fever,  too,  we  found  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  to  be  productive 
of  great  relief.  Venesection  was  seldom  employed 
more  than  once,  but  its  effect  was  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease,  to  lower  the  fever,  to  lessen  the 
habihty  to  the  so-called  metastases,  and  to  render  the 
Avhole  case  much  more  amenable  to  treatment. 

But  I  have  not  bled  in  rheumatic  fever  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  for  the  whole  character  of  the  disease 
has  changed.  "We  have  not  had  for  many  years  the 
bounding  pulse,  the  exaggerated  heat  and  sweatmg,  or 
the  same  liability  to  acute  inflammations  of  the  internal 
parts.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  often  feeble,  and  the 
tonic  and  supporting  plan  seems  called  for  from  an 
early  period.  Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is,  that 
cardiac  and  aortic  murmurs  of  the  anasmic  kind  have 
for  many  years  been  much  more  frequently  observed,, 
both  during  the  attack  and  in  the  convalescence,  and 
these  demand  the  use  of  iron  for  their  removal. 

In  judging  of  this  question  the  evidence  of  those  whO' 
have  been  intimate  with  acute  diseases  in  this  country 
during  the  period  of  1820  to  1830  or  1835  must  be  at- 
tended to  on  this  point.  As  already  stated,  I  have  received 
a  vast  niunber  of  communications  from  experienced  and 
practical  men,  who  had  no  theory  to  support,  all  teUing 
the  same  tale,  all  testifying  to  the  fact  that  a  change 
in  the  vital  character  of  acute  disease  was  observed. 
This  was  particularly  seen  in  rheumatic  fever,  which 
gradually  lost  its  quality  of  high  reaction,  as  shown 
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"by  the  great  Iieat  of  the  skin,  the  bounding  and  resisting 
pulse,  the  vigoiu:  of  the  heart's  action  ;  the  frequency 
and  severity  of  metastasis,  not  only  as  regards  external 
but  internal  structures  whose  functions  were  violently 
disturbed.  Cases,  too,  of  visceral  inflammation,  inde- 
pendent of  rheumatic  complication,  and  marked  by 
high  reaction,  pain,  and  great  functional  disturbance, 
were  common.  This  was  well  seen  in  the  cases  of 
pleuropneumonia,  in  pericarditis,  and  in  peritonitis, 
in  all  of  which  violence  of  symptoms,  high  reaction, 
and  great  pain  and  rapidity  of  morbid  processes  were 
the  rule.  Now,  since  the  asthenic  character  of  acute 
disease  has  set  in,  all  this  has  changed.  The  violent 
acute  and  commonly  suppurative  pneumonia  is  rarely 
met  with.  We  frequently  meet  cases  of  pericarditis  in 
which,  but  for  the  physical  signs,  the  disease  could  not 
be  recognised,  or  its  being  overlooked  would  be  excus- 
able— you  have  seen  many  cases  with  little  or  no 
oppressive  distress  or  throbbing  of  the  heart.  And  as 
to  acute  peritonitis,  formerly  so  well  known,  there  has 
rarely  been  seen  in  any  of  our  ,wards  a  case  of  it  that 
did  not  result  from  the  perforation  of  the  intestine  in 
enteric  fevers. 

It  is  needless  to  add  examples ;  let  us  rather  turn  to 
another  kind  of  evidence.  Hitherto  the  change  of  type 
has  been  recognised  and  determined  less  by  anatomical 
observation  than  by  the  observation  of  symptoms,  and 
still  more  by  the  appHcation  of  therapeutical  tests.  Ee- 
.  medial  measures  of  a  certain  kind  were  found  to  fail 
and  to  be  hurtfril,  where  they  were  formerly  safe  and  suc- 
cessful ;  and,  conversely,  the  use  of  a  supporting  system 
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of  tonics,  and  the  free  employment  of  stimulants,  were 
foimd  necessary  and  safe  where  formerly  they  did 
mischief. 

That  morbid  anatomy  adds  its  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  change  of  type  in  disease  will,  I 
beheve,  appear  from  considerations  based  on  observed 
facts.  Thus,  after  or  about  the  time  when  an  asthenic 
tendency  was  first  noticed  in  Ireland,  a  change  was 
detected  in  the  condition  of  the  blood  drawn  by  vene- 
section. The  buffed  and  cupped  character  became 
very  rare,  and  I  well  remember  expressing  my  sur- 
prise at  the  absence  of  the  fibrinous  coat  in  cases  in 
which  we  had  fully  expected  its  presence.  In  place  of 
the  small,  dense,  almost  spherical  crassamentum,  we 
had  a  soft  clot,  with  little  if  any  separation  of  serum ; 
while,  instead  of  the  buffy  coat  with  inverted  edges,  we 
had  a  thin  sizy  peUicle.  This  circumstance  was  one  of 
those  which  led  us  to  be  more  and  more  cautious  in 
the  use  of  the  lancet. 

Again,  the  specimens  of  acute  disease  have  had  for 
many  years  a  character  very  different  from  that  com- 
monly met  with  in  Dublin  between  1820  and  1830. 
As  a  general  rule,  these  specimens  all  showed  appear- 
ances indicative  of  a  less  degree  of  pathological  energy. 
In  pneumonia,  for  example,  the  redness,  firmness,  com- 
pactness, and  defined  boundary  of  the  solidified  lung 
was  seldom  seen ;  and  that  state  of  dryness  and  vivid 
scarlet  injection,  to  which  I  ventured  to  give  the  name 
of  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia,  became  very  rare.  In. 
place  of  these  sthenic  characters,  we  have  had  a  con- 
dition more  approaching  to  splenisation — the  affected 
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•parts  purple,  not  bright  red ;  friable,  not  fii'ni ;  moist, 
not  dry ;  and  the  whole  looking  more  like  the  result 
of  diffuse  than  of  energetic  and  concentrated  inflam- 
mation. ( 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  the 
same  story  is  repeated.  The  high  arterial  injection,  the 
dryness  of  the  surface,  the  free  production,  close  adhe- 
sion, and  firm  structure  of  the  false  membranes  in  acute 
affections  of  the  arachnoid,  pericardium,  pleura,  and 
peritoneum,  which  had  been  so  famihar,  ceased  in  a 
great  measure  to  make  their  appearance.  The  exuda- 
tions began  to  assume  a  more  or  less  hsemorrhagic 
■phase,  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  effusions  tinged  with 
colouring  matter  replacing  the  old  results  of  sthenic 
inflanmiations.  The  effused  lymph  lay  like  a  pasty 
covering,  rather  than  a  close  and  firm  investment  as 
before;  it  was  thin,  ill-defined,  and  transparent  in 
varying  degree.  All  this  tallied  exactly  with  the 
change  in  the  vital  character  of  the  disease. 

It  has  happened  to  me — and  I  mention  this  in  evi- 
dence that  we  were  not  mistaken  with  reference  to 
cases  of  the  sthenic  character — that  a  few  instances  of 
disease  in  its  old  phase  of  high  inflammatory  reaction 
have  appeared  in  isolated  examples  and  at  irregular  inter-  • 
vals  of  time,  so  that  we  at  once  recognised  their  nature, 
and  employed  with  success  the  old  treatment  in  all  its 
vigour — employed  the  lancet,  though  for  many  years 
it  had  been  laid  aside.  This  is  important  as  showing 
that  there  are  influences,  their  nature  as  yet  unbiown, 
which  affect  the  vital  character  of  local  disease  in  an 
inconstant  manner. 
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During  the  last  few  years  we  have  not  been  without 
signs  of  a  return  to  the  old  sthenic  forms  of  disease. 
Even  fifteen  years  ago  a  typical  case  of  the  old  form 
of  acute  pleuropneumonia  occurred  in  this  city  in  the 
practice  of  the  late  Dr.  Croker.  The  symptoms  were 
those  of  the  highest  inflammatory  reaction,  attended 
by  violent  excitement  of  the  heart.  There  was  great 
pain  and  dyspnoea,  a  bounding  pulse,  a  burning  skin, 
and  the  rusty  and  tenacious  sputa  which  for  many 
years  had  not  been  seen  in  our  hospital  wards.  This 
patient  was  treated  by  free  venesection,  copious  leech- 
ing, and  the  exhibition  of  tartarated  antimony;  and 
though  the  lung  had  passed  largely  into  consohdation, 
the  patient  made  a  complete  and  rapid  recovery.  Cases 
of  a  similar  kind  have  reappeared  in  our  wards  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  unknown  with  us,  has 
been  on  several  occasions  resumed,  and  in  all  such 
cases  with  the  very  best  results.  The  rehef  has  been 
always  immediate,  the  resolution  of  the  disease,  as 
shown  by  physical  examination,  generally  rapid,  and 
the  convalescence,  with  one  exception,  most  satisfac- 
tory. In  three  out  of  four  cases  the  treatment  con- 
sisted m  one  bleeding,  which  sometimes  was  followed 
by  the  apphcation  of  six  or  eight  leeches  to  the  seat 
of  pain.  No  further  treatment  beyond  the  use  of  the 
simplest  palhatives  was  employed. 

Must  we  not,  theii,  agree  with  Sir  Eobert  Christison 
that  the  disuse  of  venesection,  so  remarkable  in  these 
countries  during  a  period  of  about  forty  years,  is 
wrongly  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  our  advance  in  the 
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healing  art  ?  We  axe  not  to  hold  that  the  former 
practice  of  venesection  was  improper  or  unscientific ; 
and  while  we  admit  that,  under  the  influence  of  old 
custom  and  the  anatomical  theory  of  disease,  blood- 
letting was  abused  in  many  cases,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  drift  into  the  opposite  error  of  neglecting  this 
remedy  where  it  is  called  for,  nor  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  holding  that  the  physicians  of  the  past  two  or 
three  generations  were  bad  observers  and  harmful 
practitioners.  That  they  were  men  of  truth  is  obvious 
to  everyone  who  understands  disease,  and  who  takes  at 
its  proper  value  the  opinion  of  those  who  show  such 
overweening  confidence  in  the  present  so-caUed  patho- 
logical medicine — so  much  based  upon  mere  structural 
and  chemical  changes — and  such  neglect  of  some  im- 
portant medico-ethical  considerations,  as,  for  example, 
the  modesty  of  science  and  the  practice  of  a  reverential 
spirit  towards  those  whose  works  prove  that  they  were 
great  and  truthful  men. 

The  change  of  type  is  to  be  seen  in  the  character  of 
the  symptoms  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  in 
the  condition  of  the  pathological  changes.  But  it  is 
to  be  recognised  chiefly  by  the  therapeutical  test,  by  the 
behaviour  of  disease,  whether  general  or  local,  under 
treatment.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  change 
seems  to  date  in  the  present  century  from  about  the 
time  of  the  first  invasion  of  cholera,  and  has  contmued 
more  or  less  ever  since. 

The  change  firom  sthenic  to  asthenic  (so  far  as  we  at 
present  know)  is  one  more  of  the  vital  than  of  the 
structural  or  chemical  characters  of  disease.  The 
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symptoms  indicate,  as  it  were,  a  lower  tension  of  aU 
the  vital  phenomena.    The  convalescence  is  less  perfect 
and  slower,  as  are  also  the  physical  signs  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  local  disease.    The  capability  of  bearing  a 
reducing  treatment  is  singularly  diminished.  Local 
lesions  exhibit  a  greater  latency.    The  nervous  system 
shows  earher  signs  of  depression,  while   tonics  or 
stimulants  have  been  better  borne. 

So  far  as  medical  experience  goes,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  foundations  for  the  healing  art  must 
rest  on  another,  if  not  a  broader,  basis  than  that  of 
anatomical  and  of  chemical  changes  in  disease.  There 
are  differences-and  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  may 
caU  them  m'to/-.  which  more  intimately  relate  to  life 
and  health  than  to  the  anatomical  or  chemical  changes 
produced  by  disease;  and  these  are  to  be  reached  by 
the  study  of  the  living  phenomena  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  influence  of  agents  upon  them.    In  truth,  the 
frmtless  attempt  to  base  medicine  upon  anatomical  or 
even  chemical  changes  should  be  a  lesson  to  those  who 
neglect  the  infinitely  varied  mutations   of  vital  or 
of  nervous  action. 

The  healing  art,  whether  mediche  or  surgery,  requires 
a  wider  field  of  study  than  is  afforded  by  the  dissectmo- 
room  or  the  laboratory.  The  anatomists,  the  histolo- 
gists,  and  the  chemists  of  some  of  the  modem  schools 
of  medicme  would  derive  a  deep  practical  lesson  from 
the  words  of  Goethe,»  who  says,  alluding  to  the  insuffi- 
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ciency  of  mere  anatomy  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
life— 

For  lie  "wlio  seeks  to  learn,  or  gives 
Descriptions  of,  a  tbing  that  lives, 
Begins  with.  '  murdering,  to  dissect,' 
The  lifeless  parts  he  may  inspect — 
The  limbs  are  there  beneath  his  knife, 
And  all — ^but  that  which  gave  them  life  ! 
Alas  !  the  spirit  hath  withdrawn — 
That  which  informed  the  mass  is  gone. 
They  scrutinise  it,  when  it  ceases 
To  be  itself,  and  count  its  pieces, 
Finger  and  feel  them,  and  call  this 
Experiment — analysis. 

The  study  of  normal  anatomy  being  then  fruitless 
in  solving  the  problem  of  healthy  hfe,  it  might  be 
anticipated  that  researches  as  to  morbid  structure  have  » 
thrown  but  a  fitful  and  limited  hght  on  disease.  In 
truth,  the  knowledge  of  Curative  or  of  Preventive 
Medicine  is  not  to  be  learned  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  a  medical  school,  or  in  the  dead-house  of  a  hospital. 
Until  this  truth  be  acted  on,  many  precious  years  of 
the  best  time  of  the  student's  life  will  be  wasted.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  base  medicine  on  pathological 
anatomy,  as  if  by  its  study  we  could  solve  the  infinitely 
varied  problems  of  disease  and  of  therapeutics.  The 
explanation  of  even  death  through  anatomical  research 
is  admissible  only  in  exceptional  cases.  But  it  is  of  value 

 less  as  a  key  to  the  origin  and  cause  of  disease,  than 

to  diagnosis  and  the  science  of  the  many  changes  which 
attend  morbid  action. 
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1  T™'  ^'^^^^  as 'a  condition  of  existence  without 

Zl^r  Tr°'T'^  anatomical  change  and  subject  to  new 
laws,  dxiFerent  from  those  of  health'-Error  committed  by  the  school 

t^:ZTr  "  ^7 ^""'""'^  f--  patient 

due  to  the  pnmaiy  disease  or  to  its  secondary  complications- 
Secondary  affections  of  continued  fevers  more  inconstant  than  those 
of  the  exanthemata-Classification  of  diseases :  (1)  Diseases  havino- 

la^rctrT  .  r''"'  i'^  neurosesMVm^  no  known  anatomical 
character  5  (3)  subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity,  causing 

secondary  affections,  transmissible  by  contagion. 

Pever  is  a  condition  more  easHy  described  than 
defined,  and  it  is  far  easier  to  declare  what  it  is  not  than 
what  it  actually  is.    During  the  continuance  of  a  fever 
the  system  seems,  as  it  were,  to  enter  upon  a  new  and 
special  phase  of  existence.    Most,  if  not  all,  functions 
are  Hable  to  be  either  interrupted  or  modified  in  a 
varying  degree,  and  this  possibly  without  the  occurrence 
of  any  local  anatomical  change.    We  cannot  say,  I 
believe,  what  fever  is  in  its  essence,  yet  one  thin, 
appears  certain- that  it  is  not  symptomatic  of  the  organic 
changes  which  may  be  found  combined  with  it,  but  is 
rather  the  generator  and  governor  of  those  affections. 
It  IS,  then,  a  condition  without  any  known  or  necessary 
local  anatomical  change. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  forms  of  fever  there  are 
secondary  manifestations  of  local  disease.    The  pustu- 
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lation  of  tlie  skin  in  variola,  the  ulceration  of  the- 
intestine  in  the  so-called  typhoid,  and  the  bronchial . 
congestion  in  typhus,  are  examples  of  these  conditions. 
But  looking  at  fever  in  a  wide  sense,  we  may  safely 
hold  that  these  secondary  anatomical  changes  are  in- 
constant in  their  amount,  in  their  nature,  and  even  in 
their  seat ;  inconstant  as  to  their  time  of  appearance, 
their  symptoms,  their  intensity,  and  their  decadence, 
and  utterly  incompetent  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  disease. 

The  great  fact  remains,  that  in  epidemics  of  fever 
cases  arise  in  which,  after  the  general  symptoms  have 
run  their  coiuse,  so  as  to  present  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  general  disease,  we  may  dissect  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  nerves,  the  pulmonary  and  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  the  hver,  every  organ  you  please,. 
and  find  no  anatomical  change.  I  beheve  we  may  say 
that  when  the  fatal  diseases  of  the  world  are  considered, 
the  most  destructive  are  those  which  have  no  recog- 
nised anatomical  character.  You  may  beheve  that 
when  we  speak  of  fever  generally,  secondary  lesions 
are  either  wanting  or  are  inconstant  in  their  amount 
or  in  theii^  nature.  Upon  their  incompetence  to  explain 
the  matter  I  have  akeady  remarked. 

It  wiU  naturally  be  asked,  If  this  be  so,  how  did  the 
Trench  school  commit  the  extraordinary  error  of 
declaring  that  a  special  anatomical  change  characterised 
every  case  of  fever?  The  reason  is  simply  this  :  they 
committed  two  grave  errors  in  medical  philosophy ; 
first,  in  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause-,,  and 
•  secondly,  in  assuming  the  nature  of  a  disease  over  the 
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■world  from  its  observation  in  one  locality.  Had 
Broussais  and  his  followers  studied  fever  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  England ;  had  they  gone  abroad  and 
examined  it  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  we  should  have  heard  little  of  the  doc- 
trine that  fever  was  not  essential,  but  only  symptomatic 
of  this  or  that  local  inflammation. 

Observation  has  long  shown  that  fever  is  a  state  of 
>existence  under  a  law  of  periodicity,  and  this  is  more 
or  less  true  as  to  the  general  affection  and  as  to  its 
local  results,  though  this  law  is  more  often  manifest  in 
the  case  of  the  former  than  in  that  of  the  latter.  In 
the  disease,  I  beheve  under  any  of  its  forms,  two  sources 
of  danger  affect  the  patient.    One  of  these  is  death 
from  simple  depression  of  aU  the  vital  powers  ;  for  the 
poison  of  fever,  Hke  that  of  the  rattle-snake,  has  a 
directly  depressing  influence  on  the  system.  Another 
source  of  danger  is  the  production  of  secondary  diseases. 
A  general  notion  of  this  will  be  best  obtained  by  con- 
sidering an  ordinary  case  of  small-pox.    The  patient  is 
taken  iU ;  he  has  shivering,  fever,  pain,  vomiting,  and  so 
on ;  and  then  we  observe  vesicles  on  the  surface,  these 
vesicles  filling  with  pus,  afterwards  drying,  and  then 
disappearing.    No  man  will  say  that  the  fever  was 
symptomatic  of  the  eruption.    It  is  exactly  the  reverse ; 
the  eruption  was  the  result  of  the  fever.    So  it  is  in 
fever  ;  the  local  disease  is  the  product  of  the  general. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  what  we 
term  continued  fever,  typhus,  or  typhoid,  and  the 
exanthemata,  that  while  in  the  latter  the  local  affection 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  certain  characters,  it 
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is  uot  so  with  respect  to  the  secondary  diseases  of  the 
fevers  specified.  However,  between  the  exanthemata 
and  typhus  fever  there  is  this  point  of  resemblance, 
that  the  secondary  affections  are  utterly  incompetent 
to  explain  the  general  phenomena  of  the  disease,  while 
in  typhus,  and,  I  believe,  in  typhoid,  they  are  doubly 

inconstant  in  their  seat,  their  nature,  and  their  amount  

and  this  is  true  even  in  cases  occurring  during  the  same 
epidemic.  But  they  are  of  very  great  importance.  It 
may  be  asked,  Are  they  inflammations  ?  I  beheve  they 
are  not  inflammations,  or,  if  they  be  such,  they  have  a 
specific  character.  Certainly  in  their  first  stages  they 
are  not  inflammatory;  but  in  many  instances,  after 
they  have  existed  in  their  non-inflammatory  state,  there 
comes  on  a  reactive  irritation,  so  that  we  may  then 
have  a  mixed  condition  of  essential  and  symptomatic 
fever.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  history  of  the  ulcera- 
tions of  the  intestine  so  common  in  typhoid  fever,  for 
in  the  beginning — as  in  variola — we  often  find  tumefac- 
tion and  infiltration  without  increased  vascularity.  It  has 
been  proved  that  in  many  cases  the  morbid  process  goes 
no  further,  and  we  have  retrocession  of  the  infiltration, 
as  we  see  retrocession  in  the  eruption  of  smaU-pox. 

It  may  be  laid  down  that  while  the  great  majority 
of  separate  diseases  catalogued  in  books  have  an  ana- 
tomical character,  fever  is  wanting  in  this  particular 
with  regard  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  We  may, 
then,  divide  diseases  into  three  great  classes. 

In  the  first  class  we  have  diseases  which  have  an 
anatomical  character — diseases  to  which  we  can  give 
an  anatomical  expression.  I  need  not  occupy  your 
time  in  giving  examples  of  this  class. 
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In  the  next  place,  we  have  a  most  important  class  of 
diseases  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
cannot  be  connected  with  any  recognised  anatomical 
character,  and  yet  they  are  not  fevers.    I  allude  to  the 
neuroses,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  termed,  nervous 
affections ;  of  these  mania,  epilepsy,  lock-jaw,  hydro- 
phobia, hysteria,  chorea,  convulsions,  are  familiar  in- 
stances. Here  we  have  some  most  remarkable  affections, 
which  have  not  any  known  anatomical  character  ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  cannot  yet  show  that  they  depend  upon  any 
known  or  ascertained  anatomical  change  of  any  portion 
of  the  system,  including  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
nerves.    The  general  character  of  this  singular  group 
of  affections,  which  we  call  neuroses,  shows  that, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  seat  of  it  is 
in  the  nervous  system ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge,  we  are  not  justified  in  saying  what 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is  to  which  they 
owe  their  origin ;  whether  it  is  an  organic  change  at 
all,  or  whether,  supposing  such  a  change  to  exist,  its 
amount  is  proportionate  to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms. 
Even  the  results  hitherto  obtained  by  the  microscope 
have  been  chiefly  negative ;  the  microscope  has  added 
but  httle  to  what  was  before  known  on  those  subjects. 
I  may  state  here,  lest  you  should  fall  into  a  misappre- 
hension, that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  organic 
change  is  not  found  in  any  of  these  diseases.    The  fact 
is,  that  in  many  of  them  such  does  exist ;  but  when  we 
come  to  inquire  what  those  organic  changes  are,  we 
find  that  they  are  so  inconstant,  so  variable,  frequently 
so  similar  in  opposite  diseases,  that  they  have  hitherto 
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altogether  failed  to  throw  any  positive  light  u^Don  the 
subject. 

This,  then,  is  the  second  class  of  diseases ;  the  first 
class  having  an  anatomical  character,  the  second  having 
no  anatomical  character.  Nowwe  come  to  the  thkd  class, 
which  comprises  fevers.  Fevers,  as  we  have  abeady  said, 
have  no  anatomical  character.  Then,  it  will  be  asked, 
how  do  they  differ  from  the  neuroses  ?  As  far  as  we 
know,  and  strictly  speaking,  they  differ  very  little ;  but 
there  is  this  feature  connected  with  them,  that  fever 
seems  to  be  a  special  condition  of  life  which  is  to  exist 
for  a  certain  time,  and  then  to  cease — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  under  the  law  of  periodicity  ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
phenomena  of  fevers  differ  very  much  from  those  of 
the  pure  neuroses.  There  are  other  differences,  too, 
between  fevers  and  neuroses.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
a  large  number  of  fevers  death  may  take  place  with- 
out any  organic  change  that  we  can  demonstrate  ana- 
tomically ;  but  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  what  are  to  be  designated  the  secon- 
dary lesions  of  the  disease.  Thus,  if  we  compare  these 
two  classes,  the  neuroses,  which  are  not  fevers,  and  the 
.fevers  properly  so  called,  we  find  this  great  difference, 
that  among  the  former  (as  for  example  in  hydrophobia) 
we  do  not  see  any  tendency  to  the  development  of 
ulcers  of  the  intestine  ;  in  epilepsy  we  do  not  find  any 
tendency  to  the  development  of  bronchial  diseases  ;  in 
mania  we  do  not  see  a  cutaneous  eruption  ;  in  convul- 
sions we  do  not  find  any  of  these  various  organic  changes 
produced.  This  tendency,  then,  to  generate  or  produce 
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local  anatomical  clianges  secondary  to  the  fever  is 
another  remarkable  distinction  between  this  class  of 
affections  and  the  pure  neuroses. 

There  is  a  third  very  remarkable  distinction  between 
them.  Fevers — using  the  term  in  a  general  sense,  em- 
bracing, as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  a  great  number 
of  essential  diseases,  as  the  exanthemata,  typhus,  plague, 
and  yellow  fever — are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by 
contact  or  by  vicinity ;  many  of  them — I  beheve  almost 
all — are  more  or  less  contagious.  So  that  in^their  sub- 
jection to  the  law  of  periodicity,  in  their  liability  to 
•generate  or  produce  various  organic  changes  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  system,  and  in  their  transmissibihty  by 
contagion,  we  have  three  very  important  distinctive 
characters,  although  we  cannot  reduce  them  to  an 
anatomical  expression. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
proximate  cause  of  fever,  and  theory  upon  theory  has 
been  promulgated.  We  are,  however,  at  this  moment 
^s  ignorant  of  the  proximate  cause  of  fever  as  we  were 
in  the  time  of  Cullen,  or  even  long  before  him.  It  may 
Tdc  expected,  however,  looking  at  the  advance  of  medi- 
cal knowledge,  that  the  proximate  cause  or  causes  of 
fever  will  yet  be  discovered ;  but  it  is  a  general  and 
justifiable  opinion  that  essential  fevers  result,  in  most 
■cases,  from  the  introduction  of  a  poison  into  the  system. 
The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of  poisoning  by  organic 
matters  seem  to  point  out  a  close  analogy  between 
fgvers  and  those  diseases  in  which  a  poison  is  intro- 
duced into  the  system.  If  a  man  who  is  in  perfect 
health  is  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  syphilis,  in  a  short 
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time  his  system  becomes  a  laboratory  for  tlie  forma- 
tion of  syphilitic  poison,  and  he  is  capable  of  communi- 
cating the  disease.  As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment 
on  this  question  we  may  say  that  there  is  a  very  close 
analogy  indeed  between  fevers  and  toxic  diseases, 
whether  they  be  fevers  which  are  the  result  of  conta- 
gion or  not ;  and  in  this  way  we  see  a  connecting  hnk 
between  fevers,  which  we  call  acute  diseases,  and 
diseases  wliich  are  neither  acute  nor  febrile.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  do  not  say  that  a  patient  who  is 
labouring  under  sy]3hihs,  which  he  has  caught  by  con- 
tagion, is  in  fever ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  under  a 
condition  which,  so  far  as  the  chemico- vital  state  of  his 
body  is  concerned,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  fever  ;  that 
is  to  say,  his  system  has  received  a  poison,  and  having 
received  that  poison,  it  seems  to  work  upon  it,  or  the 
poison  to  work  on  the  system,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  system  becomes  a  generator  of  the  same  poison  that 
it  has  received. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  farther  into  this  subject.;  I 
might  give  various  other  illustrations ;  and,  indeed,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  some  unexpected  analogies  will 
arise  in  this  matter,  and  that  you  will  even  perceive  an 
analogy  between  two  such  opposite  diseases — such  dis- 
similar diseases  as  typhus  fever  and  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. Tor  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  tubercular  matter  intro- 
duced into  the  system  acts  like  contagious  matter,  and 
that  it  produces  a  development  of  tubercular  disease  in 
the  system  thus  infected.  Such  cases,  then,  may  be 
considered  as  examples,  if  you  will,  of  very  chronic 
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fevers,  long-continued  fevers,  and  fevers  which  are  not,, 
apparently  at  least,  under  the  influence  of  the  law  of 
periodicity.    I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  more 
we  study  that  class  of  diseases,  which  seems  to  be 
general  rather  than  local,  we  shall  find  that  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  contagion  will  be  more  and  more  exhibited. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  acute 
essential  diseases  are  contagious,  and  I  think  it  certain 
that  there  are  other  diseases  also  which  we  do  not  call 
fevers  that  are  contagious.    It  is  hardly  possible  to 
doubt  the  contagiousness  of  cholera ;  and  we  may  go  still 
further,  and  extend  the  possibility  of  contagiousness 
even  to  such  diseases  as  tubercular  affections,  and  per- 
haps even  further. 

We  know  that  scarlatina,  measles,  and  small-pox  are 
generally  constant  in  their  phenomena,  and  especially  in 
the  phenomena  of  their  secondary  changes — so  much  so 
that  in  them  the  secondary  change  is  taken  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  disease.   These  affections  are  pro- 
bably, as  I  said  before,  more  directly  contagious ;  and  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  this  may  arise  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  matter  of  contagion  in  these  cases- 
is  more  elaborated — is  perhaps  more  perfect  according 
to  its  kind— or  whether  greater  facihties  are  afforded  for 
the  conveyance  of  contagious  matter  during  the  de- 
squamative processes  so  common  in  these  diseases.  The 
patient  who  contracts  the  disease  is  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  a  person  who  contracts  syphihs ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  an  organic  poison  of  a  special  kind,  whose 
essential  characters,  however,  are  so  subtle  as  to  escape 
chemical  investigation,  has  been  presented  to  his  sys- 
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tern  and  lias  affected  him.    The  phenomena  of  typhus 
and  typhoid  are  more  variable;  and  this  may  arise 
from  the  want  of  constancy  in  the  exciting  cause.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  a  man  to  get  small-pox  unless  he  has 
been  infected  by  another  who  has  had  small-pox.  But 
continued  fever,  or  typhus  fever,  seems  capable  of  being 
produced  by  a  great  number  of  causes,  or,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  by  a  number  of  imperfectly  developed  or  im- 
perfectly acting  causes,  and  these,  of  course,  may  be 
infinitely  various.    We  also  see  this  very  curious  dif- 
ference between  typhus  fever  and  the  exanthemata,  that 
Tvhile  among  exanthemata,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  one 
exciting  cause  produces  its  own  peculiar  disease — ^the 
exciting  cause  of  small-pox  producing  small-pox,  that  of 
-scarlatina  producing  scarlatina,  that  of  measles  produc- 
ing measles — this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  with 
respect  to  fever.    For  here  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  entire 
subject,  that  the  same  exciting  cause — at  least  as  far 
•as  we  can  see  of  it — ^is  capable  of  producing  different 
kinds  of  fever  in  different  persons.    This  great  fact  has 
not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  on  by  the  various  writers 
on  fever  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  especially 
by  that  class  of  men  whose  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  make  themselves  classifiers  of  diseases — ^makers  of 
classifications— at  which  nature  laughs. 

Here  is  another  of  the  great  facts  which  show  the 
inexpediency  of  drawing  hard  and  fast  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  what  are  termed  typhus  fever  and 
typhoid  fever — that  the  one  exciting  cause  will  in  one 
person  produce  one  form  of  fever  and  in  another  a 
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different  form  of  fever.  Now,  we  see  nothing  of  this 
sort  in  the  exanthemata.  What  may  be  the  reason  of  this 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  and  we  explain  it  very  often  by  ex- 
pressing the  fact  in  different  words.  It  is  supposed  that 
it  may  be  due  to  some  variation  in  the  state  of  recef- 
tivity  of  the  body  at  the  time.  For  in  the  production 
of  the  effect  of  the  poison  there  are  two  elements ;  first,, 
the  nature  and  composition  of  the  poison  which  is  to  act ; 
and,  next,  the  chemi co-vital  state  of  the  body  which  is 
to  be  acted  on.  The  two  causes  combined  produce  the 
result — fever.  But  if,  the  cause  being  the  same,  the 
bodies  be  in  different  states,  we  may  expect  different 
kinds  of  fevers ;  and  this  is  all  that  we  can  say  on  the 
subject. 

Now  let  me  address  especially  the  junior  members 
of  the  class,  or  those  who  have  hitherto  worked 
exclusively  in  the  surgical  wards.  I  want  them  to  look, 
on  the  local  acute  diseases  of  fever  as  they  would  look 
on  the  pustules  of  small-pox,  the  efflorescence  of  erysi- 
pelas, or  the  eruption  in  measles  or  scarlatina.  In 
these  maladies  the  manifest  local  disease  most  commonly 
affects  the  skin,  but  is  clearly  secondary  to  a  specific- 
morbid  state  of  the  system.  It  runs  its  course  and 
subsides  spontaneously,  and  unless  in  exceptional 
cases  the  constitutional  disturbance  subsides  with  it, 

Now,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  secondary  affec- 
tions of  fever,  whether  they  be  attended  with  anato- 
mical change  or  be  simply  neurotic,  whether  the  head, 
chest,  or  abdomen  shows  signs  of  disease.  This  latter  ia 
the  product  of  the  essential  condition — that  is,  of  the- 
fever — and  not  its  cause.    You  may  meet  cases  whera 
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but  one  cavity  is  affected,  even  tlirougliout  the  fever, 
where  the  three  cavities  are  simultaneously  engaged, 
where  they  are  severally  attacked,  or  where,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  fever,  there  is  no  anatomical  change. 

Now,  what  I  want  you  to  beheve,  and  what,  when 
your  actual  experience  of  successive  epidemics  has  been 
obtained,  you  cannot  help  beheving,  is,  that  as  regards 
these  secondary  diseases,  there  is  no  constancy  in  their 
production — none  as  to  amount,  none  as  to  intensity — 
and  you  may  add,  as  to  their  combination  and  even 
their  seat.  Important  though  they  may  be,  frequent 
as  certain  forms  of  them  are  in  certain  epidemics  or  in 
certain  locahties,  they  may  be  looked  on  more  in  the 
light  of  accidents  than  of  constant  occurrences. 

They  may  be  occasionally  so  extensive  and  so  in- 
tense as  that  death  may  be  probably  attributed  to 
them  ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  their  amount  may  be 
very  trifling,  and  have  no  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  general  malady.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  predi- 
cate what  course  the  secondary  disease  may  take  from 
spontaneous  and  sometimes  sudden  retrocession  to  ex- 
treme disorganisation.  Thus  the  affection  of  the  lung 
may  vary  from  a  shght  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  bron- 
chial irritation,  with  congestion,  causing  extensive  and 
rapid  consohdation,  and  even  a  fatal  sphacelus.  Or 
there  may  be  a  great  development  of  tubercle,  either 
confined  to  the  lung  or  engaging  many  other  organs. 
Again,  a  rapid  consohdation  may  take  place — ^generally, 
:as  it  were,  silently — and  attended  by  a  cessation  of  the 
fever.  We  shall  return  to  this  when  discussing  the 
pulmonary  comphcatious.    So  also  you  will  find  great 
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variations  in  the  nature  and  intensity  of  the  abdominal 
affections,  from  slight  partial  congestion,  with  or  with- 
out deposit  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestine,  to  ex- 
treme relaxation,  softening,  and  perforation  of  the  tube 
— it  may  be  in  many  places,  with  or  without  general 
acute  peritonitis — or,  as  certain  cases  in  the  epidemic 
in  1827,  there  may  be  numerous  intussusceptions,  great 
congestion  and  enlargement,  with  softening  of  the 
spleen ;  and,  though  the  intestinal  suffering  be  extreme, 
even  without  ulceration  or  perforation  of  the  tube. 

Now,  gentiemen,  what  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
IS,  that  the  relation  between  the  anatomical  states 
of  organs  in  fevers  is  a  variable  one,  whether  as 
regards  the  seat,  the  combination,  the  intensity  of  the 
affection,  or  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  its  effect  on 
the  general  malady.  Every  great  epidemic  of  fever,  of 
whatever  kind,  must  be  studied  first  separately,  and 
then  comparatively,  and  you  wHl  find  that  the  history 
of  fever  is  a  much  wider  subject  than  you  might  infer 
from  books. 
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Contagion— Exclusive  doctrines  are  to  be  deprecated— Endemic  disease 
arises  independently  of  contact— The  numerical  system  of  Louis 
fails  in  practical  medicine— Evidence  in  favour  of  contagion  from  the 
Doctrine  of  CAanccs-Livestigations  of  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  and  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne ;  with  Dr.  Paget's  remarks  thereon— Variation 
in  the  degree  of  contagiousness  of  acute  essential  diseases. 

As  I  have  said,  a  striking  difference  of  fevers,  compared 
with  the  pure  neuroses  and  the  structural  diseases,  is 
their  contagious  nature. 

With  regard  to  this  characteristic,  medical  opinion  has. 
been  long  divided ;  and  I  would  advise  you,  as  a  general 
rule,  not  to  range  yourselves  among  the  advocates  of  any 
exclusive  doctrine.  You  are  not,  therefore,  to  stand 
in  the  false  position  of  men  who  are  fighting  for  a  par- 
ticular doctrine,  whether  they  be  contagionists  or  non- 
contagionists.  Should  you  do  so,  your  mind  will  be 
occupied  with  the  excitement  of  controversy  rather 
than  with  the  search  for  truth.  You  wiH  become 
advocates,  while  you  cease  to  be  inquirers,  and  once 
this  change  occurs  in  the  mind  of  the  observer,  he 
loses  caste  in  the  ranks  of  science. 

The  advocates  of  an  exclusive  doctrine  on  each  side 
of  tHs  great  question  are  able  to  produce  many  facts 
in  evidence  of  their  particular  views.  The  facts  thus 
brought  forward  may  be,  and  probably  are,  m  each 
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case  true  ;  but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  may 
not  be  warranted.  It  would  thus  be  wrong  to  infer 
that  a  disease  was  not  contagious  from  the  failure  of 
evidence  of  its  communication  even  in  many  instances. 
Equally  iUogical  would  be  the  deduction  that  a  disease 
arose  only  by  contagion,  even  where  multipHed 
examples  of  such  an  origin  could  be  appealed  to. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  disease  has  originated, 
and  may  originate,  without  contagion.  This  must  be 
obvious  to  every  man. 

Again,  we  see  a  vast  number  of  cases  in  which  disease 
is  endemic.    I  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  common 
case  of  ague.    There  are  certain  districts  where  ague 
is  constantly  produced,  and  where,  if  a  man  who  has 
not  had  ague  goes,  and  is  not  in  contact  with  any 
human  being  whatever,  he  will,  almost  certainly,  get 
the  disease.     Here,  then,  clearly,  there  has  been 
disease  independently  produced,  or  at  least  without 
human  contagion.    There  are  certain  districts  in  South 
America  and   in  the  West   Indies,   vast  districts 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  forest  districts  in  Hindostan, 
where,  if  a  man  sleeps  for  a  single  night— although 
we  wiU  suppose  him  to  be  alone,  without  any  com- 
panions but  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest-he  will  get 
some  form  of  fever.    We  see  also,  if  we  look  at  the 
records  of  medicine,  unquestionably  even  within  the 
later  periods  of  the  world's  history,  the  appearance  of 
new  diseases,  totally  new  diseases.    So  that  we  cannot 
at  an  deny  that  disease  may  be  generated,  and  that  it 
may  spread  without  the  intervention  of  human  con- 
tagion.   We  must  beHeve,  I  say,  in  the  origin  of 
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diseases  under  some  exciting  cause;  but  that  exciting 
cause  need  not  be  human  contagion.    On  the  other 
hand,  innumerable  facts  show  that  fever  existing  in 
the  system  is  capable  of  being  propagated  from  one 
man  to  another ;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  contagious  ,  disease 
in  the  strictest  sense ;  and  this  transmission  of  the  dis- 
ease may  not  be  merely  by  contact,  but  by  vicinity — 
within,  it  is  true,  a  limited  space.    Now,  the  facts 
which  we  must  rely  on  to  impress  this  doctrine  of 
contagion  on  your  mind,  when  you  come  to  examine 
them,  will  appear  less  direct  than  you  might  suppose. 
A  great  number  of  men  who  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject were  really  but  ill-instructed  in  the  rules  of  logic ; 
they  have  not  been  trained  to  think  properly  and 
argue  correctly  on  the  subjects  they  were  considering. 
Por  instance,  it  was  a  great  object  with  a  number  of  the 
Prench  school,  especially  with  the  disciples  of  Broussais 
and  advocates  of  the  physiological  doctrine,  to  estabhsh 
the  non-contagiousness  of  disease.    For  the  doctrine  of 
contagion  imphes  essentiality;  and  the  physiological 
doctrine  was  opposed  to  all  essentiality.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  essen- 
tial disease.     Every  disease  was  local  and  inflam- 
matory ;  every  fever  was  symptomatic.    Therefore,  in 
their  anxiety  to  overturn  essentialism,  they  found  this 
outwork,  as  it  were,  of  contagion,  which  should  be 
carried.    And  nothing  can  be  more  singular,  or,  I  may 
say,  heroical,  than  the  efforts  which  a  number  of  the 
French  physicians  made  to  establish  the  non-conta- 
giousness even  of  the  most  contagious  diseases.  Many 
of  them  went  out  to  the  Levant  and  exposed  them- 
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selves  purposely  to  tlie  contagion  of  plague — put  on 
the  clothes  of  persons  who  were  labouring  under  it; 
slept  in  the  beds  with  plague  patients;  inoculated 
themselves  with  the  matter  from  the  buboes  of  persons 
labouring  under  the  disease,  in  some  instances  actually 
inoculated  themselves  with  the  blood  of  plague  patients. 
Well,  in  many  cases  these  experimenters  did  not  take 
the  plague ;  and  this  fact  is  still  rehed  upon  as  a  proof 
•of  the  non-contagiousness   of  plague  and  of  fever 
generally.    But  you  will  at  once  see  how  very  incon- 
sequential these  experiments  are.    Here  are  four  or 
five  cases  of  failure  of  contagion,  and  as  well  might 
yon  ai-gue  that  corn  does  not  grow  from  seed  because 
one  grain  sown  in  the  earth  will  sometimes  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  plant.    I  may  state  here,  however,  that  some 
of  these  investigators  paid  the  terrible  penalty  of  death 
in  their  zeal  for  science,  for  they  did  take  the  plague 
and  were  lost. 

Among  the  direct  facts  which  satisfy  our  minds  as 
to  the  contagious  nature  of  fever  are  the  circumstances 
attending  its  spread  through  large  masses  of  people. 
I  need  hardly  here  allude  to  the  singularly  forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  contagion  wliich  may  be  diwu 
from  the  frightfol  mortality  of  our  Irish  medical 
brethren  m  the  years  of  1847  and  1848.    This  subject 
I  have  already  aUuded  to  in  the  theatre  of  the  Meath 
Hospital,  and  it  is  one  which  we  can  hardly  look  back 
upon  without  shuddering.    The  simple  fact  alone  of 
the  mortality  of  that  class  of  individuals  who  are  most 
exposed  to  the  disease,  furnishes  an  argument  in  favour 
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of  contagion  which  we  would  but  weaken  by  any 
observations  upon  it. 

There  is  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  indirect  evi- 
dence for  contagion,  to  which  I  shall  now  draw  your 
attention.    You  all  know  that  Professor  Louis,  of 
Paris,  founded  what  he  terms  the  numerical  system 
of  medical  Investigation ;  that  is  to  say,  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  facts  of  medicine  to  numerical  expres- 
sion ;  so  that  we  should  be  able,  as  he  supposed,  to 
make  medicine  an  almost  exact  science.    My  opinion, 
I  may  state,  generally  speaking,  on  the  subject  is,  that 
for  the  estabhshment  of  all  that  part  of  medicine 
which  consists  in  fixing  the  data  of  physical  diagnosis,, 
the  frequency  or  infrequency  of  certain  pathological 
changes  and  matters  of  that  kind,  the  numerical  system 
is  infinitely  valuable ;  but  that  we  cannot,  or  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  apply  it  so  as  to  furnish  rules  of  treat- 
ment.   For  the  object  of  the  numerical  physician  and 
that  of  the  practical  physician— if  I  may  make  use  . 
of  such  a  distinction — are  difierent.    The  object  of 
the  numerical  physician  is  to  ascertain  a  rule  of  treat- 
ment which  will  cure  the  greatest  number  of  cases  out 
of  a  given  number  ;  but  that  should  not  be  your  object, 
or  that  of  practical  physicians.    It  is  very  well  to 
know  that  such  results  have  been  obtained ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  are  to  act  on  them.    Your  course 
is  not  bhndly  to  adopt  the  formula  founded  on  nu- 
merical data  when  it  is  shown  that  by  its  use  you  can 
cure  the  greatest  number  out  of  a  given  number  ;  your 
object  is  to  cure  the  diseases  of  A,  B,  or  C,  as  they 
may  come  before  you.    And  you  are  not  to  neglect 
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what  you  believe  to  be  right  in  the  case  of  A,  B,  or  C, 
because  you  have  this  array  of  figures  declaring  to 
you  that  such  and  such  a  course,  different  from  that 
you  may  be  about  to  pursue,  is  the  rule  for  saving 
the  greatest  number  of  lives  out  of  a  given  number. 
But  we  may  safely  use  numbers  in  a  different  way 
— as,  for  example,  in  investigating  the  data  of  a 
particular  doctrine. 

My  father,  when  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  directed  his 
attention  very  much  to  the  subject  of  contagion.  He 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion. 
Perhaps  he  went  too  far  in  his  belief  in  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  this  doctrine.    Perhaps,  also,  he  went  too  far 
in  denying  the  views  of  the  epidemists,  or  of  the  non- 
contagiouists.    However,  that  has  nothing  to  say  to 
the  present  question.    He  thought  that,  in  looking  at 
the  general  circumstances  which  attended  the  spread 
of  an  epidemic  in  this  country,  the  probabilities  for  or 
against  the  doctrine  of  contagion  might  be  submitted 
to  calculation.    One  of  his  most  intimate  friends  was 
the  late  Dr.  Brinkley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  who  was  at 
one  time  the  Astronomer-Eoyal  of  Ireland.    He  was 
admittedly  one   of  the  very  first  mathematicians 
of  his  day,  and  especially  skilled  in  that  difficult 
part  of  mathematical  investigation — the  Doctrine  of 
Chances. 

In  the  progress  of  an  epidemic  in  Ireland  (and  doubt- 
less also  in  other  countries)  in  a  family  of  twelve 
persons  the  disease  has  been  known  to  attack  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve.    In  some  cases,  the  passing  of 
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the  fever  through  so  large  a  proportion  as  eleven 
individuals  out  of  twelve  has  taken  a  very  considerable 
period  of  time,  as  you  may  readily  understand.  It  has 
taken  about  three  months  to  go  through  them  all. 
Now,  my  father  proposed  these  two  problems  to  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne  for  solution  : — 

1st.  An  epidemic  prevails  so  severely  that  one  person  out  of 
seven  sickens.  A  family  of  twelve  is.  selected  in  a  particular 
district  before  the  epidemic  has  visited  it.  What  is  the  chance 
that  eleven  out  of  that  family  will  take  the  disease,  supposing 
the  sickness  of  one  of  the  family  does  not  promote  the  sickening^ 
of  another — that  is,  supposing  the  disease  not  to  be  contagious, 
and  supposing  the  family  to  be  not  unusually  liable  to  the 
disease  ? 

The  answer  furnished  by  Dr.  Brinkley  was,  that  the 
probabihty  against  such  an  event  is  189,600,000  to  1.. 
That  is  a  very  singular  and  extraordinary  result. 

2nd.  The  same  general  conditions  being  assumed,  and  also- 
that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  a  district  is  7,000,  what  is  the 
chance  that  in  a  family  of  twelve  within  the  district  eleven  will 
sicken  ? 

Answer :  I'he  chance  then  is  300,000  to  1  that  no  family  of 
twelve  persons  in  a  population  of  7,000  will  have  eleven  persons 
sick. 

These  numbers  furnish  proofe  so  convincing  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  though  by  no  means 
in  an  exclusive  sense,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go 
further.  The  facts  on  which  they  were  based  are 
ascertained  facts ;  they  have  been  not  uncommon  facts 
in  epidemic  fever ;  but,  recollecting  this,  the  chances 
against  then:  happenmg,  if  the  disease  were  not  conta- 
crioiis,  would  be  189,600,000  to  1  in  the  one  case  and 
300,000  to  1  in  the  other. 
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On  this  subject  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receivino-  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Paget,  of  Cambridge  ;  and  I  would  not 
be  doing  justice  to  you,  or  to  the  question  generally,  if 
I  did  not  state  the  objection  made  by  this  eminent 
physician,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions  in 
favour  of  contagion,  which  appear  deducible  from  these 
calculations.   Dr.  Paget  observes  that  the  form  in  which 
the  problems  are  stated  excludes  the  consideration  of 
all  local  influences  except  contagion ;  in  this  he  is 
perfectly  correct.    He  considers  that  had  this  element 
of  local  influence,  besides  contagion,  been  included,  it 
must  necessarily  have  diminished,  by  whatever  was  its 
real  value,  the  overwhelmmg  result  which  the  calcula- 
tions, as  they  now  stand,  give  in  favour  of  contagion. 
But  even  Dr.  Paget  himself  admits  that — taking  the  case 
of  the  second  calculation — ^if  the  consequence  of  these 
deductions  on  the  score  of  local  causes  were  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  300,000  tol  to  thatof  1,000  to  1,  yet 
this  latter  probability  would  be  sufiicient  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  mind  of  any  candid  person.    He,  how- 
ever, observes  that  we  have  unhappily  no  means  of 
estimating  numerically  the  requisite  deductions,  no 
means  of  calculating  the  effect  of  noxious  exhalations 
from  decomposing  organic  substances,  of  bad  food  and 
other  assignable  causes,  which  have  been  supposed 
capable  of  promoting  the  spread  of  fevers ;  and  he 
properly  remarks  that  Bishop  Brinkley's  results  include, 
with  contagion,  the  possible  effects  not  only  of  known 
but  also  of  all  unknown  causes  which  may  make  an 
individual  household  more  Hable  to  fever  than  their 
neighbours. 
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While  I  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Paget  for  having  drawn 
my  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  the  importance  of 
noticing  it,  when  the  numerical  value  of  these  results  is 
considered,  I  think  it  well  to  mention  that  in  my 
father's  '  Observations  on  Contagion '  there  is  nothing 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  advocated  that 
doctrine  in  an  exclusive  sense.  His  object  in  proposing 
the  problems  was  to  show  the  great  probability  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  contagion  as  one  and  a  principal  cause 
of  epidemical  disease,  and  this  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  or  not  other  causes  might  be  held  to 
co-exist.  The  result  seems  to  estabhsh  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  contagion  as  an  important  cause  of  the 
phenomena  in  question.  The  singular  array  of  figures 
is  valuable  as  estabhshing  the  fact  that  contagion  has  a 
real  existence.  The  terms  of  the  questions  may  be 
held  to  embrace  all  other  possible  causes  of  sickness. 
My  opinion,  however,  is  that  in  Ireland  local  influ- 
ences have  not  that  great  importance  either  as  gene- 
rators or  promoters  of  fever  which  some  beheve  them 
to  have. 

We  must  believe  that  the  causes  of  fever, 'independent 
of  mere  contagion,  are  various  in  the  extreme,  that  they 
are  probably  numerous  and  complicated,  acting  in 
combination  rather  than  singly,  and  varying  in  their 
effects  not  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  properties 
•  and  combinations,  but  also  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  individual  in  whom  fever  is  developed.  Dr.  Paget, 
in  observing  that  our  pathology  of  fever  is  not  so  perfect 
as  to  assure  us  that  there  are  no  exciting  causes  besides 
those  which  are  commonly  allowed,  notices  the  com 
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parative  immunity  of  infants  and  persons  above  forty 
years  of  age  from  the  typhoid  fever  witli  rose  spots,  and 
affections'  of  Peyer's  glands,  &c.,  indicating  that  the 
constitution  of  the  individual  is  an  element  in  the 
question. 

You  are  then  to  understand  that,  while  we  believe  in 
the  contagious  nature  of  fever  as  an  established  fact,  we 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  all  cases  of  fever 
originate  by  contagion.  In  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge we  must,  I  think,  admit  that  certain  combinations 
of  physical  circumstances  may  produce  fever,  either  in 
a  single  case  or  in_masses  of  men.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  gainsay  this  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  well  if  not  better 
proved  that  this  fever  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
by  actual  contact,  or  by  vicinity,  from  one  individual 
to  another. 

If  we  look  to  other  diseases  which  affect  the  whole 
economy,  we  find  analogies  between  them  and  fever ; 
so  far,  at  least,  that  in  them  a  morbid  condition  exists 
which  reveals  itself  in  two  ways  :  one,  a  state  of  general 
ill-health;  and  the  other,  the  production  of  local  and 
specific  alterations.  Take,  for  example,  tubercle  and 
syphihs. 

The  last  of  these  is,  at  all  events,  contagious ;  and 
though  we  can  hardly  show  any  mode  of  its  production 
except  by  communication  from  one  person  to  another, 
yet  we  must  believe  that  at  one  time  causes  independent 
of  such  a  mode  of  communication  did  exist,  and  were 
capable  of  originating  the  disease  ;  and  it  may  be  that, 
as  the  world  advances,  and  the  general  exciting  causes 
of  fever  are  diminished,  or  perhaps  removed,  this  disease 
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too,  like  syphilis,  may  only  be  produced  and  exist  by 
means  of  its  communication  from  one  person  to  another; 
and  we  may  hope  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be 
a  step  to  the  extinction  of  fever,  at  least  as  a  disease 
affecting  communities  of  men. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  may  admit  two  phases  in  the 
history  of  acute  essential  diseases,  one  in  which  they  are 
not  only  communicable,  but  capable  of  original  produc- 
tion by  causes  independent  of  contact  with  the  sick, 
and  the  other  when  these  latter  causes  cease  to  operate,, 
and  the  disease  is  reduced  simply  to  a  special  condition, 
which  can  be  communicated  only  by  contact,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that,  so  far  as  prevention  and  ultimate 
extinction  are  concerned,  the  difficulties  attendant  on. 
the  matter  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Let  us  assume- 
that,  so  far  as  the  cessation  of  the  operation  of  general 
external  causes  is  concerned,  variola  and  syphihs  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  we  may  hope,  from  what 
has  occurred  with  respect  to  the  former  disease,  that  a. 
similar  diminution  of  fever  may  yet  be  attained,  when 
it  has  at  last  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  merely 
contagious  disease. 

That  almost  all  cases  of  acute  essential  disease  are- 
contagious  I  have  long  believed.  The  amount  or  degree 
of  contagiousness  varies  according  to  many  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  amount 
of  exposure,  the  .physical  condition  of  those  so  exposed,, 
and  the  character  of  the  epidemic.  There  can  be  no^ 
doubt  that  in  different  epidemics — apparently  of  similar 
diseases — the  character  of  contagiousness  varies  remark- 
ably, and  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  modern  British 
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authorities  now  admit  that  even  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever  may  be  propagated  by  contagion. 

'  Some  physicians,'  writes  my  father,*  '  in  arguing 
against  the  contagious  nature  of  certain  fevers,  have 
ventured  on  the  adoption  of  a  principle  which  appears 
to  me  very  untenable — namely,  that  a  disease  can  have 
but  one  cause — and  hence  they  infer  that  the  advocates- 
of  contagion,  instead  of  supposing,  as  they  do  at 
present,  that  contagion  is  the  general  cause  of  fevers, 
with  which  famine,  filth,  damp,  or  cold  co-operate 
singly  or  collectively,  should  suppose  that  one  only  of 
these  causes  can  be  the  true  cause  of  every  particular 
disease,  and  that  the  admission  that   other  causes 
contribute  to  disease   is  in  fact  a  confession  that 
contagion  does  not.'. 

For  contagious  disease,  such  ^as  typhus  or  typhoid,, 
though  it  may  occasionally  attack  individuals  of  the 
opulent  classes,  runs  hke  wild-fire  through  an  indigent 
and  unhealthy  population.  The  power  of  resistance  is. 
lessened,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  asthenic  condition  are 
increased. 

•  Observations  on  Contagion,  p.  25. 
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Causes  op  Fever — Preventive  and  Curative  Medicine  contrasted— Risk  of 
error  in  limiting  the  number  of  tlie  causes  of  disease — The  correlation 
and  the  convertibility  of  disease  two  important  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  are  not  as  yet  fully  or  satisfactorily  determined. 

With  respect  to  those  causes  wliich  may  be  held  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  fever,  irrespective  of  contagion, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  as  yet  we  know  but  little  about 
them ;  and  we  have  the  highest  authority  for  beheving 
that  the  origin  of  epidemics  is  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  difficult  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  physical 
inquiry.  But  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  behef  that 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  effects  of  mias- 
mata resulting  from  imperfect  drainage,  or  the  want  of 
ventilation  and  of  public  cleanliness  in  general.  No 
one  will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  wish  to  teach 
that  these  influences  do  not  act  in  deteriorating  the 
physical  health  and  moral  condition  of  a  people,  and  in 
thus  increasing  the  mortahty  of  any  existing  epidemic, 
and  that  their  removal  is  not  an  imperative  duty  of 
every  government  and  community. 

For  some  years  past  great  attention  has  been  paid  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany, 
to  sanitary  science — that  is  to  say,  to  Preventive  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Curative  Medicine.  If  we  compai'e 
the  relative  importance  of  these  two  great  branches  of 
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medical  science,  it  seems  true  that  a  greater  value 
should  be  attached  to  the  first  than  to  the  second 
branch,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  well-being  of 
infinitely  greater  numbers  of  mankind  depends  more  on 
Preventive  than  on  Curative  Medicine. 

The  great  end  of  the  former  is  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  masses  of  mankind  so  as  to  prevent  or  to 
diminish  the  necessity  of  the  latter.  The  one  is  a 
matter  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  large  and  wise  legislative 
code ;  the  other  is  dependent  on  the  slow  advance  of 
medical  science,  and  on  the  individual  character  and 
attainments  of  those  who  are  to  carry  it  out.  The  one 
embraces  everything,  as  Dr.  Acland  has  weU  shown, 
which  relates  to  the  physical  and  the  moral  well-being 
of  nations,-'^  the  grinding  of  the  poor,  the  consumption 
of  human  hfe,  as  it  were  fuel  for  the  production  of 
wealth. 

Selfishness,  indulgence,  unrestrained  vice,  and  every 
cause  which  tends  to  deteriorate  the  body  come  within 
its  extended  scope.  Its  object  is  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  our  feUow-creatures.  Its  rules  are  plain 
and  patent  to  all,  and  depend  not  on  vexed  questions 
of  difficult  science ;  so  that  it  promises  to  be  the  noblest 
pursuit  open  to  human  beings,  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  dared  attempt  to  predicate  its  triumphs  or  to 
hmit  its  results. 

^  The  occurrence  and  the  spreading  of  epidemical 
disease  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of  advocates  of 
sanitary  reform  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  as  yet  the 

*  National  HeaUh.  By  Henry  W.  Acland,  F.E.S.,  Regius  Professor  of 
JMedicine  m  the  University  of  Oxford,  &c.  &c.  1871. 
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difficulties  connected  witli  these  questions  can  be  said 
to  have  been  at  all  satisfactorily  solved,  even  thougli 
the  importance  of  sanitary  measures  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted. 

The  paramount  doctrine  which  has  prevailed  in 
England  ascribes  epidemics  to  want  of  cleanliness, 
•overcrowding,  deficient  or  impure  air  and  water  supply, 
imperfect  drainage,  and  so  on ;  while  the  cessation  of 
local  outbreaks  of  disease  after  the  adoption  of  a  sani- 
tary reform  is  appealed  to  in  proof  that  the  evils  in 
question  arose  solely  from  removable  influences.  But 
the  argument  is  defective — it  is  like  that  of  the  thera- 
peutist as  regards  essential  diseases,  which  run  their 
appointed  course  and  then  spontaneously  disappear. 
Epidemics  of  fever  in  this  way  resemble  isolated  cases. 
They  also  have  their  periods  of  invasion,  of  maturity, 
and  of  decadence,  and  the  subsidence  of  an  epidemic  is 
in  many  instances  by  no  means  traceable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  sanitary  measures.  The  experience  of 
air  great  epidemics  estabhshes  this  fact. 

There  is,  however,  one  theory  or  doctrine  whicli 
underlies  the  whole  history  of  British  sanitary  reform, 
and  this  is — that  many,  if  not  all,  forms  of  endemical  or 
of  epidemical  disease  can  be  traced  to  some  preventable 
or  removable  cause,  and  that  by  putting  a  stop  to 
overcrowding,  and  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
water  and  the  air  in  a  locaHty,  we  may  prevent  the 
■occurrence  of  such  afflictions. 

I  need  not  here  point  out  to  you  the  tendency  which 
exists  in  many  minds  to  attribute  great  plienomena  to 
too  limited  a  cause  or  causes.    Thus,  for  example. 
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some  form  of  essential  disease  arises  and  spreads  in  a 
particular  locality.  This  is  inspected,  imperfect  sewer- 
age is  discovered,  and  the  evil  abated  by  the  adoption 
of  proper  measures.  Then  the  sanitarians  triumphantly 
appeal  to  the  circumstance  as  proving  that  the  outbreak 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  alleged  nuisances,  and 
perhaps  of  them  alone. 

By  this  Hne  of  argument  many  sanitarians  of  that 
class  who  have  not  received  a  scientific  education,  and 
who  know  but  httle  of  the  history  of  disease,  hold  that 
such  unwholesome  and  removable  influences  may  origi- 
nate diseases,  which  are  themselves  dissimilar. 

But  the  question  before  us  is.  Are  those  influences  in 
this  country  the  sole  or  the  chief  causes  of  fever  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  beheve  that  they  are,  because  in  Ireland, 
not  only  in  the  isolated  dwellings  of  the  poor  which 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
towns  also,  all  those  causes  which  result  from  the  im- 
perfect drainage  of  dwellmgs,  from  the  accumulation  of 
decomposing  organic  matters  in  their  vicinity,  and  from 
imperfect  ventilation,  are,  I  regret  to  say,  but  too  con- 
stant and  too  general ;  and  yet  the  production  of  fever, 
whether  sporadically  or  epidemically,  is  inconstant  and 
irregular  in  the  liighest  degree.    Why  should  these 
causes  produce  fever  at  one  time  and  not  at  another? 
Why  should  districts  remain  for  years  fr^ee,  or  compara- 
tively free,  from  fever,  while  the  supposed  exciting 
causes  remain  in  fuU  force  ?  or,  again,  why  if  the  cause 
be  constant,  should  the  epidemic  character  of  the  fever 
vary?   We  may  say,  excluding  the  consideration  of 
isolated  cases,  that  each  epidemic  has  a  special  or  pre- 
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dominant  character ;  thus,  the  great  epidemic  of  182& 
and  1827  was  very  di£ferent  from  the  epidemic  which 
preceded  it  in  1818,  and  from  those  which  followed  it  in 
1836  and  in  1847.  It  was  in  the  epidemic  of  1826-27 
that  we  observed  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of 
the  secondary  disease  of  the  intestine;  perforations 
of  the  intestinal  tube  were  common ;  and  yet,  since 
that  period,  such  an  accident  is  rarely  met  with,  either 
in  the  fever  itself  or  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
It  was  at  that  time,  too,  that  those  singular  and  fatal 
cases  of  yellow  fever,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  allude, 
occurred  intercurrently.  In  this  fever,  also,  termina- 
tion by  well-marked  crisis  was  commonly  observed,  a 
circumstance  which  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  epi- 
demics of  maculated  typhus  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  put  forward  these  views  as  in  any  way 
oricrinal,  for  Dr.  Graves  long  held  the  opinion,  and 
taught  it  in  this  theatre,  that  something  more  than  the 
effect  of  local  causes,  as  the  term  is  commonly  under- 
stood, was  necessary  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
epidemics  in  Ireland.  Let  me  read  to  you  a  quotation 
from  his  seventh  lecture,  one  of  those  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  fever  :*— 'That  fever,  in  Ireland  at  least, 
depends  on  some  general  atmospheric  change  which 
affects  the  whole  island  simultaneously,  independent  of 
situation,  aspect,  height,  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
dryness  or  moisture  of  the  soil,  or  any  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  mere  locality,  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  when  typhus  begms  to  increase  notably  in  the 

*  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  Reprinted  from  the 
Second  Edition,  1864,  p.  62. 
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DiibHn  hospitcols,  we  may  always  rest  assured  that  a 
nearly  simultaneous  increase  of  fever  will  be  observed 
at  Cork,  Galway^  Limerick,  and  Belfast.    For  a  con- 
siderable period  there  was  a  great,  tendency  amono- 
physicians  to  refer  the  origin  of  typhus,  and  of  almost 
every  variety  of  fever,  to  malaria  or  unwholesome 
emanations  from  the  soil,  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vegetable  matter.    In  Ireland  facts  do  not  bear 
out  this  hypothesis,  for,  as  already  stated,  when  an 
epidemic  of  fever  has  become  established  it  breaks  out 
simultaneously  in  situations  the  most  different,  and  in 
some  where  no  such  emanations  can  be  supposed  to 
exist ;  thus  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  affected  in  the 
telegraph  situated  at  the  summit  of  Elliney,  a  moim- 
tam  formed  of  hard,  granite ;  and,  indeed,  the  granite 
districts,  beyond  Eathfarnham,  Tallaght,  and  Elhkee 
supply  the  Meath  Hospital  with  its  worst  cases  of 
typhus.'    Further  on  he  observes,  '  Although  ready 
to  allow  the  general  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
pubhc  from  improved  drainage,  improved  habits  of 
cleanhness,  and  increased  comforts,  yet  I  cannot  admit 
that  m  Ireland  we  are  to  expect  any  notable  dimmu- 
tion  of  fever  from,  the  operation  of  these  causes.  lu 
making  this  statement  you  are  aware  that  I  am  op- 
posing the  usually  prevalent  opinion.    The  grounds  for 
my  dissent  have  been  partly  explained  to  you  already 
for,  according  to  my  observation,  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  fever  in  Ireland  arises  from  some  unknown 
general  atmospheric  or,  if  you  wHl,  chmatic  influence 
qmte  independent  of  locaHty,  and  consequently  the 
most  improved  and  thoroughly  drained  towns  and 
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country  districts  are  quite  as  liable  to  epidemics  of 
typhus  as  are  tlie  most  neglected  and  marshy  parts  of 
our  island.  The  causes  which  occasion  these  epidemics 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
notable  variations  of  the  seasons ;  for  with  us  the 
ravages  of  typhus  are  observed  sometimes  in  dry,  some- 
times in  rainy  seasons,  and  its  epidemics  appear  quite 
uninfluenced  by  the  cold  of  wmter  or  the  heat  of 
summer.' 

In  Ireland  the  habits  of  the  poor  as  to  unclean- 
liness  and  overcrowding  call  for  great  reform, 
especially  in  our  towns,  where  poverty,  neglect,  and 
overcrowding  so  often  make  them  foci  of  endemical 
disease.  The  condition  of  our  country  towns  and 
villages  is  simply  deplorable,  disgraceful  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  in  too  many  instances  to  the  pro- 
prietary, frequently  heedless  as  to  the  social  and 
physical  condition  of  those  who  live  under  them. 
Even  the  state  of  the  metropoHs,  possessing  a  Pubhc 
Health  Committee,  is  shocking,  and  has  been  ably 
shown  by  Dr.  Grimshaw  in  a  recent  communication  to 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
Ireland.* 

What  I  wish  you  to  believe,  gentlemen,  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  that  our  fever  is  epidemic,  proceeding 
from  general  but  unknown  causes — and  also  contagious ; 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  causes  which  would  act  in 

•  That,  notwithstanding,  the  presence  of  filth  does  not  itself  pre- 
suppose the  presence  of  fever  will  appear  from  the  facts  relative  to  certain 
places  in  the  coimtry  districts  of  Ireland,  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  A. 
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depressing  the  health  and  moral  energy  of  a  people,  by 
rendering  them  less  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  disease, 
would  increase  the  general  mortahty.    The  influence' 
of  bad  ventilation  and  overcrowding  I  need  not  here 
dwell  on ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  I  occupy  your 
time  with  more  arguments  to  estabhsh  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  contagion.  You  will  find  in  the  writings  of 
Sn-  Eobert  Christison,  of  Dr.  Murchison,  and  of  Dr 
Oraves  convincing  evidences  on  these  points ;  and  let  me 
again  refer  to  the  great  argument  drawn  from  the  ha- 
bihty  to  contract  fever  observed  among  the  medical  prac-  ' 
titioners  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  epidemic  of  1847 
The  occuiTence  of  offensive  odours  proceeding  from 
the  putrescence  of  organic  matter  natm-ally  led  to  the 
^videspread  idea  that  the  objectionable  smell  was  the 
excitmg  cause  of  sickness,  and  that  all  sanitarians 
had  to  do  was  to  remove  the  somces  of  ah-  and  water 
pollution.   But  though  the  researches  of  MurcHson  and 
of  Sir  Wnham  Jenner  go  far  to  connect  what  has  been 
caUed  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  with  the  existence  of 
noxious  emanations  from  human  excreta,  other  weighty 
questions  remain. 

For  example,  Are  these  emanations  the  sole  cause  of 
the  so-called  pythogenic  or  enteric  fever.?  Is  this 
fever  essentiaUy  different  from  tyj^hus.?  Can  it  be 
propagated  by  contagion,  irrespective  of  exposm^e  to 
putrescence?  Can  it  originate  from  the  contagion  of 
typhus.?  Is  the  relation  of  the  local  to  the  general 
malady  the  same  as  in  tyi^hus  ?  And  do  the  principles 
of  treatment  materially  differ  ?  Again,  we  must  put  to 
ourselves  this  most  important  query :  Does  sanitary 
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reform,  in  providing  a  supply  of  pure  air,  pure  water, 
sufficient  drainage,  and  so  on,  act  by  extinguishing  the 
sources  of  epidemical  disease?  Or  is  it  that  by  the 
consequent  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  popula- 
tion the  community  is  better  able  to  resist  illness,  be  it 
contagious  or  non-contagious,  and  to  lessen  its  severity 
when  it  does  supervene  ? 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  safe  and  practical  way  in  which  to  regard 
these  all-important  questions.  Civihsation  demands 
that  all  deleterious  influences,  all  that  offends  the  senses, 
should  be  removed  or  checked,  and  the  population  of  a 
country  placed  under  the  most  favourable  sanitary  con- 
ditions, especially  as  to  its  supply  of  air,  water,  food, 
and  clothing ;  but  the  subject  is  a  wide  one,  and  em- 
braces far  more  than  the  actual  origin  of  endemical  or 
even  epidemical  disease. 

With  reference  to  the  presumed  origin  of  that  form 
of  fever  called  by  Dr.  Murchison  the  Pythogenic 
Fever,  I  would  warn  you,  without  in  the  shghtest 
degree  throwing  doubt  on  the  value  of  his  researches, 
not  to  follow  the  system  of  attributing  complex  phe- 
nomena, or  states  of  things,  to  a  single  cause,  or  to 
a  too  hmited  number  of  causes. 

'  This  supposition  of  a  single  cause  of  the  effects  we 
witness  is  quite  unsupported  by  nature.  Every  animal, 
every  plant,  every  rock,  requires  for  its  production  the 
co-operation  of  many  causes  that  we  know  of,  and 
most  probably  of  many  more  that  we  have  not  yet 
discovered.  All  nature  depends  ultimately  upon  a 
single  cause,  but  it  has  pleased  that  Almighty  Cause 
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that  the  effects  which  concern  us  immediately  should 
arise  from  the  co-operation  of  several  of  His  creatures.'  * 
There  is  another  habit  against  which  I  would  put  you 
on  your  guard  :  the  one,  namely,  of  holding  that  every 
disease  of  which  a  description  appears  in  our  nosologies 
is  a  pecuhar  and  isolated  entity,  separated  by  hard  and 
fast  lines  from  any  other  either  in  its  nature  or  in  its 
exciting  cause.    The  attention  of  physicians  has  been 
awakened  to  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  zymotic 
•diseases,-}*  a  doctrine  which  has  been  long  suspected 
to  be  true  by  practical  men. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  not  go  a  step  further, 
and  consider  whether  essential  diseases  are  not  conver- 
tible as  well  as  correlative  ?    I  think  that  before  the 
session  is  over  you  will  meet  with  instances  which  will 
incline  you  to  arrive  at  both  conclusions.    Cases  will 
occur  to  you,  especially  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic,  where  the  disease  seems  to  hesitate  as  to 
what  particular  character  it  will  assume,  so  that  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  the  most  extreme  difficulty, 
even  when  an  eruption  is  well  out,  to  say  to  which 
of  the   exanthemata   the   individual   case  belongs. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  public  used  to  regard  it 
as  a  mark  of  ignorance  if  the  attendant  were  unable 
to  give  an  exact  name  to  the  malady,  but  they  are  more 
■enlightened  now. 

*  Observations  on  Contagion.    By  "Whitley  Stokes,  M.D,,  p.  25. 
t  Zymotic  Diseases  •  tlieir  Correlation  and  Causation.    By  A.  Wolff, 
T.R.C.S.  Eng.  1872. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  of  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  truthfulness,  who  holds 
an  important  pubHc  appointment  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  He  had  been  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  a  town  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  town  and  report  on  the  works  neces- 
sary for  sewage  improvement. 

It  was  about  the  year  1865,  when  there  was  some 
apprehension  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  : — 

'  I  went,'  says  this  gentleman,  '  through  every  lane  and  street, 
and  examined  all  the  tenements  of  every  class  in  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February.  There  were  no  main  sewers  in 
any  but  the  principal  streets,  and  none  of  these  had  them  for  their 
whole  length.  The  lanes  and  alleys  leading  off  from  these  streets 
were  mostly  very  narrow,  and  had  no  outfalls  for  sewerage  discharge 
except  surface  channels,  and  very  few  of  the  houses  had  any  back 
entrance ;  a  good  many  had  neither  yards  nor  back  entrances.  But 
all  had  dung-pits.  If  not  behind,  they  were  contrived  in  the  widest 
parts  of  the  lanes  by  being  sunk  and  enclosed  with  walls,  so  as  to 
hold  from  8  to  12  cubic  yards  of  manure  each.  Where  the  tenement 
had  not  the  "  easement "  of  a  dung- pit  or  yard,  or  right  to  part  of  the 
common  way,  the  manure  was  stored  in  the  dwelling-house.  Most 
of  the  houses  were  thatched  cabins,  but  several  rows  of  two-storied 
houses  were  built,  and  a  good  many  one-storied  slated  houses  of 
small  size  were  to  be  found  containing  four  apartments.  I  dis- 
covered in  one  of  these  rows,  which  had  very  small  back  yards- 
(not  half  the  size  of  the  house  in  any  case),  that  the  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  and  part  of  the  house,  except  the  staircase  and 
passage  leading  to  it,  were  filled  with  manure  (the  scrapings  of 
the  roads  and  streets)  tightly  packed  to  the  height  of  eight  feet ; 

and  in  the  rooms  above  there  were  two  families  living  one  in  each 

room.  The  manure  had  of  course  heated,  and  was  "^steaming  up 
through  the  chinks  of  a  badly-laid  floor,  the  under  side  of  which  was 
dripping  wet  from  the  fermentation  below. 

'  In  several  of  the  rows  having  back-yards  the  surface  water  was 
allowed  to  run  through  the  whole  length  of  the  lane  from  yard  tO' 
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yard,  and  the  occupier  of  the  lowest  tenement  was  looked  upon  as 
having  the  most  valuable  holding  of  the  whole  lot,  and  something 
like  the  Chinese  care  of  liquid  manure  was  shown  by  extra  mould 
or  refuse  being  provided  to  absorb  or  soak  it  up.  The  parts  of  the 
town  to  which  this  description  may  apply  covered  about  25  acres,  and 
almost  every  part  of  that  surface  was  teeming  with  effluvia  from  such 
decayed  substances  of  every  sort  as  are  admitted  to  be  of  the  most 
noxious  kind,  without  any  provision  whatever  for  carrying  off  the 
putrid  water  which  is  always  to  be  seen  in  so  wet  a  climate  as  this. 

'The  population  is  about  G,000,  of  which  two-thirds  live  in 
cabins  furnished  with  the  inevitable  dung-pit.  These  cabins  contain 
700  families  at  the  least.  The  dung-pit  averages  10  cubic  yards 
in  content,  so  that  on  25  acres  we  have  at  least  7,000  cubic  yards 
of  fcEtid  matter,, with  4,000  people  br(3athing  the  exhalation  of  such 
an  accumulation  as  could  not,  I  think,  be  found  elsewhere  even  in 
Ireland. 

'But  nevertheless  this  town  has  always  been  a  remarkably  liealthi/ 
place.  There  is  a  fever  hospital  which  has  not  been  full  since  the 
famine  dysentery  in  1847-48,  and  which  is  very  frequently  empty. 
There  is  no  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  go  into  this  hospital, 
because  it  is  not  the  workhouse,  so  that  the  few  fever  cases  that  do 
occur  are  quickly  removed  out  of  the  crowded  houses. 

*  It  was  asked — "  How  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  ?  or  how  can 
it  be  accounted  for  that  such  good  public  health  can  exist  amidst  all 
this  rottenness  giving  rise  to  the  miasmata  so  well  known  as  certain 
producers  of  fever  and  cholera  ?"  I  suggested  that  there  were  two 
great  advantages  in  favour  of  health,  namely  :— an  ample  supply  of 
the  very  best  water  and  smolcy  houses.  ^  The  subsoil  of  the  town  is 
gravel  and  sand  to  a  great  depth,  and  in  this  there  are  many  stronjr 
springs,  the  purest  water  being  met  with  at  6  or  8  feet  under  the. 
surface.  The  fuel  used  is  all  turf,  and  the  blackened  walls  of  the 
inside  of  the  houses  showed  that  the  inhabitants  lived  in  an  atmo- 
sphere ^  of  peat  smoke.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  smoke, 
possessing  as  we  know  preserving  or  antiseptic  properties,  must  act 
as  a  deodorizer  and  preventive  against  infection  or  malaria. 

*  I  asked  one  of  the  occupiers  who  lived  over  his  dung-heap  in  an 
upper  floor  how  he  could  expect  to  escape  death  by  fever  or  cholera 
to  himself  or  some  of  his  family  (a  wife  and  five  children),  and  his 
reply  was,  "  Sure  we  might  as  well  be  dead  as  never  to  have  a  bit  of 
dung  for  the  garden." 

'  Some  legislator  has  said  that  "  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  "—may  be 
the  sanitary  statistics  of  this  town  are  another  proof  of  this.' 
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^  The  inhabitants  of  this  town  escaped  the  endemical 
disease  so  common  in  other  towns  of  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, perhaps  because,  in  addition  to  the  pure  water 
and  turf  smoke,  an  intimacy  with  malaria  for  many 
generations  had  at  last  made  them  insusceptible  to  it. 

Dr.  Pratt,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Ireland,  recently  touched  upon  this  same 
question.  After  alluding  to  the  widely  accepted 
theory  of  the  actual  origin  of  fever,  as  proceeding 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  he  observes  that  'after  an  experience  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  Irish  dispensary 
medical  officer,  it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  these 
agencies  alone  considered  cannot  be  productive  of 
fever  of  any  type.  Were  it  otherwise,  Ireland  would 
before  this  have  been  depopulated  from  sea  to  sea.' 

*  Among  the  Irish  agricultural  classes,'  he  adds, 
'  the  farm-yards  are  simply  the  open  spaces  either  in 
the  front  of  their  dwellings  or  close  behind,  the  offices, 
cow-houses,  stables,  &c.,  forming  a  component  part  of 
them ;  the  farm-yard  manure  carefully  heaped,  in 
many  instances  up  to  the  very  door,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  it  often  becomes  a  problem  to  the  perplexed 
doctor,  whose  aid  is  desired  within,  how  to  effect  an 
approach  (especially  when  called  on  in  the  dead  of 
night)  without  sticking  ankle  deep  in  mire  or  filth,  or, 
perhaps,  coming  to  a  worse  grief  in  the  shape  of  a 
souse  in  a  slough  of  despond. 

'Such  is  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  winter 
months.  In  the  hot  weather  of  summer  the  pits  from 
which  the  accumulated  manure  has  been  removed  to 
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the  farm,  serve  as  receptacles  for  slops  and  refuse  of 
all  sorts  thrown  from  the  houses.  These  slops,  fer- 
menting in  warm  weather,  produce  a  green  stagnant 
pool.  The  gases  generated  show  themselves  as  bubbles 
on  the  surface,  which  in  due  time  burst,  and,  of  course, 
discharge  their  supposed  noxious  contents  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwelhng,  with  all  its  inmates, 
old  and  young.' 

Dr.  Pratt  observes  that,  in  such  places,  a  case  of 
fever,  of  any  type,  rarely  occurs ;  the  average  length 
of  hfe  is  high,  and  illness,  except  common  colds  and 
infantile  diseases,  is  almost  unknown. 

Even  in  instances  where  the  peasantry  hve  in  a 
worse  condition,  the  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  occupying 
the  same  room,  and  the  refuse  being  swept  into  a  pit 
close  by  the  fireside^  he  has  found  the  families  hale 
a,nd  sound,  and  strangers  to  fever. 
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Varieties  op  Fevek  as  observed  (1)  in  different  epidemics,  (2)  in 
the  same  epidemic,  and  (3)  in  members  of  the  same  family,  living 
mider  the  same  conditions — This  last-named  fact  is  corroborative  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  essentialism  of  fever — Definition  of  the  term 
epidemic  character  of  fever — Outbreaks  of  1818-19,  1826-27,  and 
1847  contrasted — Typhus  and  typhoid  or  entei-ic  fever  appear  to 
be  but  species  of  the  same  genua — Contagiousness  of  typhoid  fever . 
— Dr.  Flint's  memoir — Principles  of  treatment  of  fever  of  any  type 
must  be  based  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  laio  of  periodicity,  to  which 
the  disease  is  subject. 

The  varieties  of  fever  depend  upon  diverse  circum- 
stances. We  may  take,  for  instance,  tlie  disease  in  its 
epidemic  character.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom 
that  no  two  epidemics  of  fever  have  been  precisely 
similar  as  regards  the  character  and  aspect  of  the  dis- 
ease presented  to  our  observation  on  the  two  occasions. 
No  doubt  in  the  history  of  a  series  of  epidemics, 
extending  over  a  space  of  many  years,  some — ^nay,. 
many — cases  analogous  in  symptoms,  and  even  similar  in 
their  mode  of  termination  and  in  their  result,  may  come 
under  our  notice.  Thus,  if  the  outbreak  of  1830  is 
compared  with  that  of  1820,  cases  will  be  found  re^ 
corded  in  the  history  of  the  morbihty  of  the  former  year 
the  counterparts  of  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  symptoms, 
sequelae,  and  result,  may  have  been  observed  ten  years 
before.  Apart,  however,  from  individual  exceptions, 
when  any  two  or  more  epidemics  are  taken  into  consi- 
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deration,  they  will  generally  appear  to  differ  widely 
one  from  another. 

But  not-  only  has  this  diversity  of  type  and  character 
been  noticed  in  distinct  epidemics,  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  time,  but  even  in  one  and  the  same  epidemic 
numerous  cases  have  occurred,  characterised  by  sym- 
ptoms essentially  distinct,  and  marked  by  as  widely 
varied  conditions  of  the  bodily  system.     In  one  group, 
of  cases  there  will  be  present  utter  prostration  of 
strength,  and  intense  depression  of  vital  energy;  in. 
another  group  we  may  observe  abimdant  vitality  and 
almost  unimpaired  muscular  and  nervous  force.   In  the- 
same  epidemic,  again,  fevers  may  vary  in  duration  ;  one 
lasting  but  five  days,  another  not  terminating  till  the 
fortieth  or  forty-fifth  day,  or  even  later.    Once  more^ 
we  find  infinite  variations  as  to  the  period  of  the  essen- 
tial disease  at  which  secondary  comphcations  will  show 
themselves.    In  some  cases  the  secondary  affections  in 
one  or  more  organs  may  not  become  developed  or 
apparent  until  after  the  twenty-first  or  even  the  forty- 
second  day  of  the  disease.    The  seat,  too,  of  compli- 
cations may  be  in  one  set  of  cases  the  brain,  in  another 
the  thorax,  and  in  a  third  the  abdomen. 

We  may  trace  this  Protean  character  of  fever  even 
further.  That  in  two  epidemics,  separated  it  may  be- 
by  a  wide  interval  of  time  from  each  other,  the  type  of 
the  disease,  its  attendant  phenomena,  its  comphcations, 
its  duration,  and  so  on,  should  vary  much  was  perhaps 
not  to  be  marveUed  at.  That  even  in  the  same  epi- 
demic the  disease  should  present  varying  forms  and, 
characters  is  more  remarkable,  though  still  easy  of 
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comprehension.  But  we  can  carry  our  investigations  a 
step  further,  and  we  shall  meet  with  still  more  striking 
results.  When  fever  appears  in  a  family,  Hving  in  some 
confined  situation  in  a  large  city  or  town,  in  a  badly 
ventilated  dwelling,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of  an  unwhole- 
some and  densely  populated  neighbourhood,  several 
members  of  that  family  may  be  struck  down  by  the 
disease.  They  may  sicken  sunultaneously  or  one 
after  the  other,  so  that  we  are  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  malady  on  them  indi- 
vidually. Under  such  circumstances  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  a  marked  variety  is  presented  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  several  patients.  One  will  have  the 
disease  in  its  severest  form,  another  will  experience  but 
a  mild  attack;  some  will  suffer  from  protracted  fever; 
others  will  go  through  an  illness  of  the  briefest  dm^a- 
tion ;  one  will  have  petechias,  another  will  present  no 
eruption;  one  will  display  critical  phenomena,  whilst 
another  will  recover  without  crisis  of  any  kind  ;  one  will 
have  typhus,  another  typhoid,  or  even  rheumatic,  fever. 

Now  this  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one  strongly 
corroborative  of  the  doctrine  of  essentiahsm  in  fever. 
We  might  a  priori  suppose  that  where  there  existed  a 
certain  similarity  in  the  physical  and  moral  characteris- 
tics of  persons  so  closely  related  by  consanguinity, 
so  ahke  in  habits  from  hving  together,  and  so  uni- 
formly subjected  to  the  same  mode  of  life,  those  persons 
when  exposed  to  the  influence  of  one  and  the  same 
poison  or  virus  of  contagious  fever  would  present  one 
.and  the  same  type  of  the  disease. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  gentlemen,  that  you 
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should  devote  your  most  attentive  consideration  to 
reflections  such  as  these  in  your  study  of  fever,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  prepared  for  any  exigency  arising 
from  the  varied  and  complex  aspects  in  which  the 
disease  will  present  itself  before  you — in  order  that  you 
may  be  duly  armed  and  fitted  to  encounter  the  deadly, 
the  subtle  enemy  you  will  have  to  meet. 

The  constancy  in  variability  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken  in  relation  to  fever  applies  also  to  all  forms 
of  local  epidemics.    As  in  the  case  of  individuals,  so 
of  epidemics,  one  outbreak  of  fever  will  be  marked 
by  profound  prostration  of  the  system,  by  a  loss  of 
strength  requiring  the  exhibition  of  stimulants,  while 
another  will  present  evidences  of  a  sthenic  condition  of 
the  patients,  calling  for  an  exactly  opposite  mode  of 
treatment.    This  is  what  is  termed  the  epidemic  cha- 
racter of  the  disease.    I  remember  the  fever  of  1818 
and  1819,  the  equally  formidable  outbreak  of  1826 
and  1827,  and  lastly  the  great  epidemic  of  1847.  If 
we  compare  the  first  with  the  last  of  these  visitations, 
we  shall  find  that  they  possess  many  points  of  resem- 
blance.   Both  were  examples  of  severe  typhus  fever,, 
both  had  maculse  in  patches,  both  were  petechial.  The 
epidemic  of  1826-27  was  of  a  milder  but  more  diffusive 
type ;  in  it  vast  numbers  were  indeed  attacked  by  the 
fever,  but  the  great  and  profound  sinking  of  the  system 
which  prevailed  in  the  other  epidemics  I  have  men- 
tioned was  not  present  in  this. 

So  widely  spread  was  the  last-named  epidemic  (that  of 
1826-27)  that  at  the  Meath  Hospital  we  were  obliged  to 
have  additional  accommodation  for  patients  provided-. 
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Sheds  were  built,  canvas  tents  were  erected,  tlieir  floors 
covered  witli  hay,  on  which  the  crowds  of  patients 
conveyed  to  the  hospital  in  carts  were  literally  spilled 
■out  I  have  seen  as  many  as  ten  patients  lying  on  the 
hay  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  attended  to.  In  fact,  so 
immense  was  the  number  of  sufferers  that  it  became 
impossible  to  bestow  medical  care  upon  them  all ;  in- 
deed, a  large  number  of  them  got  no  medicine  what- 
ever, but  all  received  reasonable  care  and  comfort. 
Abundance  of  whey  was  provided,  and  on  this,  without 
any  further  treatment,  numbers  got  well  through  the 
fever — as  Dr.  Eutty,  speaking  of  the  year  1739, 
quaintly  observed,  '  abandoned  to  the  use  of  whey  and 
God's  good  providence.'  I  doubt  not  that  the  mortality 
among  those  treated  after  this  primitive  fashion  was 
not  greater  than  that  among  the  patients  subjected  to 
medical  treatment  secundum  artem.  It  should  be 
observed  that  there  was  more  of  an  inflammatory 
character  evinced  in  this  epidemic,  the  skin  being  hot 
and  dry,  the  pulse  hard  and  full,  &c. 

Fever,  you  are  aware,  has  been  somewhat  arbitrarily 
divided  into  two  classes,  or  placed  under  two  great 
heads — typhus  and  typhoid.  Typhus  fever  is  held  to 
take  its  origin  from  the  vitiated  air  and  the  unhealthy 
condition  of  body  resulting  from  the  crowding  together 
of  masses  of  human  beings,  coupled,  perhaps,  with 
neglect  of  cleanliness,  absence  of  proper  ventilation, 
clothing,  and  food,  and  the  prevalence  of  indolent  and 
disorderly  habits.  The  emanations  arising  from  over- 
crowding, or  ochlesis,  as  it  is  termed,  doubtless  pre- 
dispose in  an  extraordinaiy  degree  to  the  outbreak  and 
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spread  of  this  form  of  fever,  a  form  of  the  disease  which 
has  received  various  titles— some  from  its  connection 
with  ochlesis,  as  catnp  fever,  jail  fever;  others  from 
the  peculiar  morbid  phenomena  attending  it,  as  putrid 
fever  (when  it  displays  a  tendency  of  the  sohds  to  run 
into  decomposition) ;  spoUed  fever  (from  the  macule  or 
spots  so  frequently  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
in  this  form  of  the  disease) ;  and  others  again  from  its 
well-know  formidable  character  and  too  often  fatal 
result,  as  typhus  gravior,  malignant  fever,  &c. 

Typhus  also  is  regarded  as  bemg  the  more  dangerous 
form  of  the  disease,  but  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  this  opinion  is  correct.  There  is,  however,  one 
reason  why  this  idea  should  be  entertained  by  British 
physicians ;  the  epidemics  of  fever  which  have  been 
most  fatal  in  these  countries  have  been  of  the  typhus 
kind,  whilst  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  had  repeated 
visitations  of  the  typhoid  form  of  fever  attended  with  a 
comparatively  slight  mortahty.  Typhus  fever,  when  it 
comes,  at  once  assumes  the  true  epidemic  character, 
whereas  typhoid  more  frequently  prevails  endemicaHy, 
and  with  less  direct  fatal  results. 

Typhoid,  enteric,  or  pythogenic  fever  is  generally 
attributed  to  emanations  from  putrid  matter,  or 
according  to  Dr.  Budd,  to  the  exposure  to  contagious 
matter  contained  in  the  evacuations  of  patients  sufferino- 
under  the  disease.  This  contagious  matter  may  be 
mtroduced  into  the  system  either  through  the  medium 
of  the  air  in  a  gaseous  form  or  by  means  of  contami- 
nated drinking  water.  Typhoid  fever  is  considered  to 
be  essentiaUy  an  endemic  disease ;  in  other  words,  it 
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may  occur  in  particular  situations.  The  opinion  was 
almost  universally  held  that  this  form  of  fever  was 
non-contagious,  but  the  adherents  to  this  doctrine  are 
becoming  less  numerous  of  recent  years.  If  it  were  a 
fact  that  typhoid  fever  was  not  a  contagious  disease,  we 
should  have  a  marked  and  important  distinction  at  once 
estabhshed  between  it  and  typhus,  but  it  is  not  so.  I 
do  not  say  that  typhoid  fever  is  so  contagious  as  typhus, 
yet  I  will  not  admit  that  the  former  possesses  the  attri- 
bute of  being  non-communicable.  I  would  strongly 
urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  very  cautious  in  admitting 
the  line  of  distinction  which  authors  have  drawn  be- 
tween these  forms  of  disease  as  regards  the  question 
of  contagion,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
number  of  diseases  propagated  by  contagion  is  much 
greater  than  what  is  generally  admitted.  We  can 
found  no  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid 
upon  the  circumstance  that  one  of  these  fevers,  as, 
for  instance,  typhus,  is  contagious  and  the  other  not. 
I  have  long  beheved  in  the  contagion  of  the  non- 
petechial,  or,  if  you  will,  the  typhoid  fever  of  this 
country.  In  the  epidemic  of  1826-27,  to  which  I  have 
before  referred,  and  which  was  essentially  an  epidemic 
with  the  so-called  anatomical  characters  of  the  typhoid 
disease,  we  had  abundant  proofs  of  contagion  ;  and  in 
this  very  hospital  many  of  our  most  zealous  students 
were  at  that  time  attacked  with  fever. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  although  this  epidemic 
was  one  essentially  of  the  so-called  typhoid  form, 
characterised  by  absence  of  the  symptoms  of  putres- 
cence, by  frequent  relapses,  by  recovery,  by  crisis,  and  in 
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very  many  cases  by  evidence  of  disease  of  the  intestinal 
glands;  yet  the  attendants  on  the  sick,  when  they 
were  themselves  attacked,  presented  in  many  cases 
the  symptoms  of  genuine  typhus.    It  was  during  this 
epidemic  that  I  contracted  typhus  fever ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  one  of  mychnical  clerks,  who  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zeal  in  his  attendance  on  the  sick, 
fell  ill.    We  both  had  bad  maculated  typhus  without 
any  symptoms  of  dothinenteritis ;  in  my  case  the  disease 
ran  a  course  of  fourteen  days  ;  and  in  neither  instance 
was  there  any  relapse. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  contagiousness  of 
typhoid  fever  has  been  placed  on  record  by  Dr.  Austin 
Flint,  of  Bufialo,  United  States,  in  a  memoir  'On  the 
Transportation  and  Diffusion  by  Contagion  of  Typhoid 
Pever,'  published  in  1852.    In  a  smaU  isolated  com- 
munity, consisting  of  nine  famihes,  at  Forth  Boston, 
County  of  Erie,  New  York,  typhoid  fever  had  been 
quite  unknown  up  to  the  autumn  of  1843.    Indeed,  in 
no  part  of  the  County  of  Erie  was  the  disease  known  to 
have  occurred  up  to  the  time  mentioned.    On  the  21st 
of  September  in  that  year,  however,  a  young  man  from 
Warwick,  Massachusetts,  being  on  a  journey  westward, 
took  lodgings  at  the  tavern  of  JN[orth  Boston,  kept  by  a 
man  named  Fuller.    He  had  been  ill  for  several  days, 
undoubtedly  labouring  under  typhoid  fever.    He  died 
on  the  19th  of  October  at  the  tavern,  which  was  a 
place  of  daily  resort  for  the  members  of  seven  families, 
with  one  exception  living  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other.    One  family,  consisting  of  several  persons,  was 
on  terms  of  hostihty  with  the  innkeeper,  and  so  all 
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intercourse  was  precluded.  Twenty-three  days  after 
the  arrival  of  the  stranger,  two  members  of  the  inn- 
keeper's family  were  attacked  with  the  disease  from 
which  he  suffered.  Subsequently  five  other  cases 
occurred  in  this  family.  In  all  the  other  families,  with 
one  exception  already  noted,  cases  more  or  less  nume- 
rous were  observed  within  the  space  of  about  a  month 
from  the  date  of  the  case  first  developed  after  the 
stranger's  arrival ;  and  during  this  period  more  than 
one-half  the  population  became  affected.  The  family 
in  which  no  case  occurred  was  the  only  one  of  the 
seven  which  was  not  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  disease.  The  other,  two  families  resided  at  a 
distance,  and  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
infection. 

So  extraordinary  was  this  outbreak  that  the  popular 
opinion  in  the  neighbourhood  was  that  the  head  of  the 
family  in  feud  with  Fuller  the  innkeeper  had  poisoned 
a  well  used  daily  by  the  latter,  and  by  six  other  families, 
of  which  five  were  attacked.  That  this  opinion  was 
not  correct  was  proved  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
water  by  two  leading  chemists  of  Buffalo,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  pure,  *  the  only  foreign  ingre- 
dient detected  being  a  small  proportion  of  saccharine 
substance,  which  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  water  was  transported  had  pre- 
viously been  used  as  a  molasses  jug.' 

Typhus,  again,  is  said  to  be  an  essential  disease, 
affecting  the  entire  economy ;  whilst  typhoid  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  non-essential,  or  merely  a  sympto- 
matic affection.    The  inadmissibility  of  this  view  has 
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already  been,  I  trust,  sufficiently  indicated  in  a  former 
lecture.    It  is  a  doctrine  at  variance  with  practical 
experience;  it  is  a  theory  quite  incompatible  with 
observed  facts.    Owing  to  the  ever-varying  nature  of 
fever,  many  of  its  secondary  phenomena  may  or  may 
not  be  present— we  may  have  typhus  without  measly 
eruption  or  maculie;  we  may  have  typhoid  without 
diarrhoea,  rose-spots,  or  any  other  symptom  said  to.  be 
pathognomonic.  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  pa- 
thological anatomy  has  failed  as  a  means  of  pointing 
out  any  essential  distinction  between  these  two  forms  of 
fever.    Anatomy,  it  is  true,  may  reveal  to  us  certain 
morbid  changes  and  abnormal  conditions  in  different 
organs  in  many  cases  of  either  typhus  or  typhoid.  But 
these  alterations  are  only  the  results,  not  even  the  ne- 
cessary or  constant  results,  of  the  primary  disease  ;  and 
so  they  throw  no  hght  upon  the  object  of  our  search— 
a  vital  distinction  between  the  two  fevers. 

Even  as  regards  the  presumed  causes  of  the  diseases 
— ochlesis,  civic  miasm,  poverty,  hunger,  or  cold- 
are  not  the  conditions  supposed  to  be  requisite  for 
the  development  of  typhoid  present  in  cases  where 
typhus  is  generated  by  overcrowding  ?    Are  not  filth, 
putrescence,  impure  water,  and '  foul  air  probably 
existent  in  such  a  state  of  things?    Do  these  influ- 
ences produce  at  one  time  pythogenic,  and  at  an- 
other typhus,  fever?    Do  they  excite  both  diseases  at 
once  m  the  same  individual?    Does  A  get  typhus, 
while  B,  exposed  to  the  very  same  influences,  and 
under  perfectly  similar  circumstances,  contracts  typhoid? 
The  treatment  of  fever,  whether  it  be  typhus  or 
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typhoid,  is  reducible  to  a  simple  formula,  and  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  both  types  of  disease.  We  know 
of  no  cure  for  fever ;  no  man  has  ever  cured  it.  It 
is,  however,  curable  spontaneously.  If  you  leave  it  to 
its  own  course,  it  is  capable  of  curing  itself.  It  will 
spontaneously  subside.  Eemembering  the  law  of  perio- 
dicity, the  great  object  of  the  physician  should  be  to 
gain  time,  preserving  the  patient  from  the  dangers 
which  threaten  him,  which  belong  to^this  special  state  of 
life.  If  he  can  be  kept  alive  to  the  14th  day,  the  21st, 
the  36th,  or  even  the  60th  day,  recovery  will  probably 
ensue.  Every  day,  every  hour  of  existence  preserved 
and  sustained  is  a  clear  gain.  The  risks  that  he  runs 
are  due  to  debility  or  to  the  influence  of  the  secondary 
affections.  We,  so  to  speak,  cure  the  patient  by  pre- 
venting him  from  dying.  We  endeavour  to  gain  our 
end  by  combating  the  exhaustion  wliich  threatens  to 
prove  fatal  to  liim  with  food,  with  stimulants,  and 
with  tonics.  We  seek  to  obviate  or  to  modify  the 
dangers  of  the  local  diseases  by  meeting  them  as  early 
as  we  can  discover  their  presence,  bearing  in  mind  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  general  malady.  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  the  treatment  of  fever.  We  watch  the 
progress  of  the  disease  throughout  its  varying  phases  ; 
we  meet  by  judicious  treatment,  as  they  arise,  the  sym- 
ptoms of  secondary  and  local  malady ;  we  sustain  the 
system  as  far  as  practicable  ;  we  preserve  the  sufferer 
at  the  least  expense  to  the  constitution ;  and  we  wait 
patiently  until  the  hour  shall  strike  when,  in  accordance 
Avith  the  mysterious  law  of  periodicity,  the  fever  shall 
have  departed  and  convalescence  shall  have  begun. 
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Points  op  Resemblance  in  the  various  forms  of  fever  a  more  practical 
subject  for  investigation  than  their  distinctions— As  regards  the 
principles  of  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  management,  the  various  forms 
of  fever  lose  their  separate  and  individual  significance— Points  of 
resemblance  between  typhus  and  typhoid--The  famine  fever  in  1847 
— Recapitulation , 

Eeferris-g  to  the  last  lecture,  it  may  be  observed  that 
iu  these  days  the  attention  of  investigators  on  fever 
has  been  directed  rather  to  the  distinctions  between 
its  various  forms  than  to  thek  points  of  resemblance, 
and  yet  it  may  be  asked  whether,  looking  at  the  end  and 
object  of  the  study  of  disease,  the  latter  consideration 
is  not  the  more  important. 

Indeed,  the  more  experience  of  essential  disease  a 
man  acquires  the  less  value  he  will  attach  to  the 
classification  of  it,  at  least  in  these  latitudes;  for  though 
he  will  find  that  the  mere  nosological  distinctions  (as 
given  m  books)  are  abundant,  yet  the  grounds  of  action 
in  practice  depend  more  on  the  general  nature  of  disease 
than  on  its  specific  characters,  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently well  marked  under  certain  circumstances,  are 
not  so  fixed  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  indicate 
an  absolute  speciahty  in  disease. 

This  seems  more  certain  in  those  forms  of  essential 
disease  which  are  classed  under  the  general  head  o;^' 
Continued  Fevers,  such  as  typhus,  relapsing  or  famine 
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fever,  and  the  typhoid  or  enteric — the  pythogenic 
fever  of  Dr.  Miirchison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  fever  hospital  you 
will  see  Various  cases  not  presenting  the  same  characters. 
One  patient  is  prostrated  at  an  early  period  of  his  ill- 
ness, his  nervous  system  much  affected,  the  heart  weak, 
■and  the  ^skin  covered  with  petechial  spots,  while  in  the 
next  bed  may  be  one  with  comparatively  little  of  the 
nervous  symptoms,  without  eruption,  except  a  few  rose 
spots  on  the  front  of  the  body,  and  with  less  prostra- 
tion ;  his  condition  does  not  seem  so  alarming  as  that 
of  his  neighbour,  but  it  may  be  that  his  disease  will 
prove  fatal,  while  in  the  other  case  there  will  be  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Between  these  two  cases  you  may  find  many  other 
points  of  difference  in  the  history,  the  exciting  cause, 
the  amount  of  prostration,  and  the  seat  and  apparent 
extent  of  local  change.  You  may,  if  you  will,  call  one 
of  them  typhus  and  the  other  typhoid,  pythogenic,  or 
enteric  fever.  That  will  do  no  harm.  The  name  of  the 
disease  would  be  an  important  question  if  it  imphed 
such  a  difierence  in  nature  as  would  call  for  a  complete 
difference  in  treatment.  But  as  regards  the  great  princi- 
ples of  prognosis,  diagnosis,  and  the  management  which 
will  assist  nature  in  the  effort  to  throw  off  the  disease, 
they  are  the  same ;  and  so  far  these  cases,  though  they 
may  individually  differ,  yet  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 
family. 

I  have  said  that  I  hold  the  study  of  the  resemblances, 
or  points  of  agreement  among  these  diseases,  to  be  of 
more  value  than  that  of  their  differences,  and  for  this 
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reason,  that  the  former  bears  on  the  question  of  treat- 
ment much  more  than  does  that  of  their  distinctions. 

Now,  remembering  that  fever  is  a  condition  of  which 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  certain  anatomical 
character,  it  may  be  held,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  but  two  forms — typhus  and  typhoid  : — 

First: — that  they  are  both  essential  fevers,  in  which 
the  local  disease  is  secondary  to,  and  produced  by,  the 
general  ailment. 

Secondly : — that  the  general  malady  is  influenced  by 
the  laws  of  periodicity. 

Thirdly: — that  its  symptoms  may  be  modified  by 
the  local  secondary  afiections,  as  to  their  seat,  compli- 
cations, period  of  appearance,  intensity,  retrocession, 
and  behaviour  under  treatment. 

Fourthly: — that  in. both  diseases  the  local  afiections 
are  inconstant  as  to  seat,  period  of  appearance,  inten- 
sity, complication,  and  subsidence  ;  varjdng  according 
to  the  locahty,  the  diuration  of  the  malady,  the  epidemic 
character,  the  exciting  causes,  the  habit  of  body,  and 
the  influence  of  treatment. 

Fifthly: — that  both  may  exist,  and  even  run  their 
course,  without  the  production  of  recognisable  local 
disease.  This  appears  to  be  more  often  true  in  the  case 
of  typhus  than  of  the  other  forms  of  fever,  yet  even  in 
•  the  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  there  is  no  constancy  of 
relation  between  the  symptoms  and  the  local  change, 
and  in  both  the  local  diseases  are  inconstant  in  seat, 
amount,  and  time  of  appearance,  and  incompetent  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  malady. 

Sixthly:  —  that  these  local  diseases  are,  like  the 
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general  affections,  subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity — tliat 
is,  they  spontaneously  subside,  sometimes  before  the 
disappearance  of  the  fever,  at  other  times  afterwards. 

But  when  reactive  irritation  sets  in,  various  structural 
changes  may  occur,  and  the  fever  originally  essential 
may  become  more  or  less  symptomatic.  This  we  may 
see  in  very  prolonged  cases  of  typhoid. 

There  are  yet  other  points  of  resemblance,  of  wliich 
the  most  important  is  that  both  forms  of  disease 
are  contagious,  though  probably  in  different  degrees. 
This  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  observers.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  species  of  evidence  more  often  attain- 
able in  an  Irish  than  a  British  hospital.  You  know 
that  we  have  not  unfrequently  in  the  wards  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  a  family  sick  of  fever.  The 
patients  have  occupied  the  same  dwelling,  too  often  the 
same  room,  and  they  have  sickened  successively  and 
within  short  intervals  of  time.  It  is  difficult  to  beheve 
but  that  there  has  been  a  similarity  in  the  exciting 
cause  of  disease  in  all,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  sickness  of  one  has  promoted  that  of  another. 
Now,  in  this  group  what  do  we  find  ?  Is  it  that  the 
same  character  of  fever  affects  them  all  ?  Nothing  of 
the  kind — one  patient  may  be  in  maculated  typhus ;  in 
another  there  is  no  eruption ;  in  another  the  case  is 
typhoid,  or  the  so-called  pythogenic  or  enteric  fever  ; 
and  so  on  among  them.  Even  cases  of  rheumatic  fever 
may  occur.  But  this  is  not  all ;  second  attacks  arise, 
but  these  are  not  necessarily — not,  I  might  say,  even 
commonly — repetitions  of  the  first  ailment  or  group  of 
symptoms.  In  the  tjrphus  fever  patient  they  may  be 
those  of  typhoid ;  in  the  non-maculated  there  may  be 
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abundant  maculse.  In  the  other  cases  similar  cir- 
cumstances occur,  the  second  attack  presenting  types 
differing  from  the  first :  one  has  a  short  fever,  another 
a  long  one ;  one  a  complicated,  the  other  a  compara- 
tively simple  attack ;  one  with  predominance  of  cerebral, 
another  with  that  of  pulmonary  symptoms,  and  another 
with  all  those  of  enteric  or  pythogenic  fever;  one 
requiring  stimulants  in  the  second  attack,  though  there 
was  no  failure  of  circulation  in  the  first ;  and  similar 
differences  may  be  seen  as  to  the  remaining  com- 
phcations. 

Do  not  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  but  a  shght  tension,  so  to  speak,  in  the  indi- 
viduality or  separate  characters  of  the  various  forms  of 
fever,  and  that  in  their  essence  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  they  may  be  looked  on  as  species  rather 
than  genera — the  genus  being  fever,  that  condition  on 
which  anatomical  investigations,  in  the  words  of  Graves, 
throw  but  a  negative  light?    I  tell  you  — not  that 
you  are  to  look  at  every  case  of  fever  as  similar  in 
character,  in  comphcations—that  would  be  bad  teaching, 
as  your  experience  would  soon  convince  you — but 
that  it  is  a  condition  much  more  various  than  you 
would  suppose,  were  you  to  form  your  notions  of  it 
from  books.   Its  many  forms  are  closely  related.  The 
excitmg   causes  of  one  may  produce  another;  the 
secondary  effects  have  not  the  constancy  Avhich  authors 
describe  in  seat,  in  number,  in  complications,  or  in 
effect  on  the  general  malady.     These  forms  of  disease 
have  all  two  great  characters  in  common — essentiahty 
and  periodicity.    Why  they  differ  in  general  and  local 
phenomena  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  we  know  little  of  the 
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receptivity  of  the  living  body,  the  laws  of  the  variations 
of  that  receptivity,  and  those  which  govern  its  results. 
This  department  of  vital  chemistry  is  still  to  be  worked 
out,  nor  does  the  study  of  the  apparent  exciting  causes  of 
the  various  forms  of  fever  give  us  much  stronger  grounds 
for  belief  in  their  essential  differences.  Dr.  Murchison,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,  a 
work  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  EngHsh 
medical  literature,  enters  at  length  into  the  distinctions 
between  typhus  and  the  relapsing  or  famine  fever,  and 
labours  to  show  that  while  the  one  can  be  traced  to  over- 
crowding, the  cause  of  the  other  is  destitution.  Yet 
he  admits  the  observations  of  Ahson,  David  Smith,  and 
Henry  Kennedy,  which  show  that  in  the  one  epidemic, 
in  the  same  family,  even  from  the  same  bed,  both  forms 
of  fever  have  been  observed.  In  wide-spread  epidemics, 
he  observes,  we  may  have  at  first  relapsing  fever  only, 
then  relapsing  fever  and  typhus  together,  and,  last  of 
all,  typhus  alone.  '  Whatever  be  the  explanation,'  he 
says,  'the  circumstance  is  remarkable  ;  but  it  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  two  fevers  are 
identical.'*  And  he  says  further  on,  '  As  far  as  I  know, 
the  statement  remains  uncontroverted,  that  in  all  cases 
where  fever  can  be  proved  to  have  been  imported  into  a 
locality  by  a  single  case,  typhus  has  produced  typhus ; 
and  relapsing  fever,  relapsing  fever.' 

To  a  great  extent  the  observations  which  I  have  offered 
as  to  the  relationship  between  typhus  and  typhoid  seem 
to  apply  to  that  between  typhus  and  the  relapsing  or 
famine  fever.    I  think  the  name  of  '  Famine  Fever '  one 

•  A  Treatise  oji  ihe  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  Second  ed, 
1873,  p.  342. 
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of  doubtful  fitness.  In  the  epidemic  of  1847-48,  which 
followed  the  disastrous  famine  of  Ireland,  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  disease  was  too  well  established,  as  shown 
by  the  terrible  mortality  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  many  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Now, 
if  ever  the  characters  of  typhus  were  shown,  it  was 

then.    Every  form  of  continued  fever  occurred  in 

thousands  of  cases — relapsing  fever,  typhoid  or  enteric 
fever,  and  the  worst  form  of  typhus  that  could  be  seen. 
All  the  forms  were  contagiqus,  and  this,  whether  the 
subjects  of  the  disease  had  or  had  not  been  exposed  to 
destitution  or  overcrowding.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that,  while  every  separate  epidemic  has  more  or  less  of 
a  common  character,  all  great  epidemics  (at  least  in  this 
country)  may  be  called  mixed,  so  far  as  the  occurrence 
of  individual  cases  is  concerned.  All  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  noted  as  to  the  relation  of  typhus  to 
typhoid  may  be  said  to  occur  as  to  relapsing  fever. 

Without  discussing  how  much  is  owing  to  destitution 
and  how  much  to  the  attendant  overcrowding,  whether 
two  epidemic  diseases  nm  their  courses  pari  passu,  or 
whether  the  fever,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  has  been 
modified  by  the  previous  starvation — let  us  deal  with 
some  important  facts  observed  in  this  hospital  in  the 
epidemic  of  1847. 

Although,  as  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  famine  within  the  precincts  of  DubHn,  as  compared 
with  the  country  districts  was  trifling,  still  we  had  not 
a  few  opportunities  of  observing  the  efiects  of  famine  in 
these  wards.  Many  sufferers  from  want  of  food  made 
their  way  into  the  city,  and  falhng  down  exhausted  in 
the  streets,  were  conveyed  by  the  poHce  to  the  hospital. 
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They  had  all  a  strange  physical  resemblance.  The  face — 
and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  body — showed  a  dusky  hue, 
the  eyes  were  sunken  and  with  httle  expression,  the 
features  pinched  and  marked  by  a  profound  melancholy  ; 
the  surface  was  cool,  either  dry  and  shrivelled,  or  clammy, 
and  ih  all  cases  the  body  exhaled  a  heavy  earthy  smells 
These  people  were  as  a  rule  apathetic  ;  they  made  no 
complaint,  but  seemed  only  anxious  to  be  placed  in 
bed  and  allowed  to  rest.    They  asked  for  neither  food 
nor  drink.    There  were  no  symptoms  of  fever,  and 
the  natural  desire  of  all  who  saw  them  was  to  give  a 
generous  support.    But  it  was  speedily  found  that  such 
a  course  was  a  dangerous — it  might  be  said,  a  fatal  one. 
In  several  cases  animal  food  and  wine  seemed  to  act  like 
a  deadly  poison,  and  even  where  a  more  cautious  use  of 
nutriment  was  adopted,  the  patients  being  fed  as  infants 
for  days  together  until  the  collapse  seemed  to  be  over- 
come, the  system  would,  as  it  were,  explode  into  the 
very  worst  form  of  maculated  typhus,  in  which  death 
commonly  occurred  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fever,  and  in 
some  cases  even  earlier.  And  this  is  to  be  noted  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reports  of  the  relapsing  fever  as  observed  at 
the  London  Hospital  in  1843,  where  the  desire  for  food 
was  general.  Similar  observations  were  made  in  Glasgow 
and  elsewhere,  and  this  craving  appetite  not  alone  in 
the  remission  but  in  the  paroxysm  of  the  fever,  is 
appealed  to   as  evidence   that  the  relapsing  form 
of  fever  is  really  a  famine  fever. 

But  whether  the  character  of  frequent  recurrence 
of  short  attacks  of  fever  be  owing  to  the  previous  conta- 
mination of  the  system  by  starvation  or  not  we  shall 
not  discuss.  Certain  it  is  that  relapses  had  been  common 
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in  our  wards  after  1830.  But  to  say  that  the  epidemic 
character  observed  was  that  of  a  relapsing  fever — namely, 
a  short  fever  with  intervals  of  apyrexia — is  to  give  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  disease.  Since  then  the  typical 
relapsing  fever — the  five-day  fever — has  been  often  met 
with,  sometimes  showing  an  epidemic  tendency,  but  in 
very  many  instances  being  apparently  unconnected  with 
destitution.  I  may  observe  that  in  such  cases  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  was  common,  and  that  in  no  case 
did  the  exhibition  of  quinine  in  the  intervals  of  the 
fever  prevent  the  relapse.* 

But  in  Ireland  an  interesting  circumstance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  terrible  famine  fever  was  that,  in  a  few 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic  of  1847,  fever, 
which  for  so  many  years  seemed  rooted  throughout  the 
land,  gradually  disappeared  to  a  singular  degree.  The 
numerous  fever  hospitals  in  the  country  towns  were 
closed,  disposed  of,  or  otherwise  utihsed,  and  I  remem- 
ber a  period  of  several  years  in  which  oiu:  wards  were 
all  but  empty.  We  may  leave  to  others  to  speculate 
on  the  cause  of  this. 

About  this  time  the  level  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  the 
County  Antrim,  was  much  reduced  by  arterial  drainage, 
and  a  large  space  of  marshy  ground  on  its  shores 
rendered  dry.  Fever,  which  had  been  long  prevalent 
in  this  locality,  was  observed  to  have  become  very 
rare,  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  drainage ;  yet  it  is 
more  Hkely  that  the  subsidence  of  the  endemic  typhus 
was  but  an  example  of  the  change  which  had  occurred 
over  the  whole  country. 


*  See  Murchison,  he.  cit.  p.  408. 
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Let  me  recapitulate  some  of  the  leading  points  as  to 
fever  wliich  cannot  be  too  deeply  engraved  on  your 
minds : — 

Its  essentiality. 

Its  contagiousness  in  various  degrees. 

Its  existence  often  independently  of  local  or  ana- 
tomical change. 

The  relation  of  the  local  to  the  essential  malady. 

The  influence  of  the  local  malady  upon  the  general 
fever. 

The  inconstancy  as  to  seat,  time  of  appearance, 
number,  importance,  and  comphcation  of  the 
local  or  secondary  affections,  and  their  incom- 
petence to  explain  or  account  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  fever. 

The  periodicity  of  these  phenomena,  seen  not 
alone  in  the  general  malady,  but  more  or  less 
in  the  secondary  affections. 

The  occurrence  of  more  than  one  form  of  fever  in 
the  same  epidemic. 

The  speciahty  in  character  according  to  the 
epidemic. 

The  similarity  in  the  principles  of  treatment  of 
the  general  malady  and  of  the  local  changes. 
These  characteristics  will  serve  as  landmarks  to  you 
whether  you  have  to  deal  only  with  an  isolated  case  of 
fever  of  any  form,  or  with  a  wide-spread  epidemic  of 
thousands  of  cases,  and  I  beHeve  they  will  more  or  less 
be  found  to  apply  to  every  form  of  the  disease,  and 
in  every  latitude  of  the  world.  Let  them  be  engraved 
»pon  your  minds.    It  may  be  necessary  to  say  to  the 
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junior  members  of  this  class  that  I  claim  no  originality 
in  putting  them  forward.  I  beheve  that  they  existed  in 
the  minds  of  most  practical  and  experienced  men  from 
the  time  of  Fordyce  to  our  own,  and  are  based  on 
their  recorded  observations. 

Gentlemen,  I  speak  to  you,  and  I  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  do  so,  less  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  fellow- 
student— a  senior  one  of  course,  but  still,  not  as  a 
master,  but  as  a  comrade. 

We  shall  find  as  we  advance  in  the  true  method  of 
studying  medicine— which  is  mainly,  the  practice  of  it 
—that  we  shall  attach  less  weight  to  the  distinctions 
and  classifications  of  essential  diseases  given  in  books, 
instilled  into  oiu-  minds  in  our  student  days,  and  chng- 
ing  to  us  in  the  early  years  of  professional  life,  than 
to  the  facts  connected  with  theii^  history,  resemblances, 
and  treatment. 

Believe  me,  we  shaU  find  this  a  better  use  of  our  time. 

Medical  hterature  and  medical  teaching  give  many 
lessons  not  written  in  the  book  of  nature,  and,  when 
you  stand  face  to  face  with  disease,  all  such  will  have 
to  be  ignored  or  forgotten. 
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Division  of  Fevers  into  Essential  and  Symptomatic— No  anatomical 
expression  for  tlie  disease— Secondary  affections  of  fever— These  may, 
and  do,  frequently  produce  organic  changes— The  presence  of  essential 
disease  invaUdates  the  ordinary  rules  of  diagnosis -Illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement— Local  symptoms  of  fever  are  (I)  functional 
or  nervous ;  (2)  anatomical,  i.e.  depending  on  special  anatomical 
changes ;  (3)  secondarily  inflammatory,  i.e.  arising  from  reactive 
inflammation,  itself  due  to  the  typhous  infiltration  of  some  part  or  organ 
of  the  body— Similar  symptoms  may  arise  from  essentially  opposite 
conditions  in  disease— Illustrations  of  the  proposition  that  fever  is 
capable  of  producing  local  symptoms  without  organic  change. 

The  division  of  fevers  into  essential  and  symptomatic  is 
admitted  by  most  observers.  I  showed  you  that  amongst 
essential  fevers  we  may  reckon  a  great  variety  of 
diseases.  All  tlie  exanthemata  are  essential  fevers  ;  so 
also  are  influenza,  rheumatic  fever,  typhus,  typhoid, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  the  plague,  the  yeUow 
fever,  and  I  beheve  we  might  also  add  cholera. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  may  describe  fever, 
wthout  defining  it,  as  being  a  special  morbid  state  or 
condition  of  existence  subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity, 
in  which  the  animal  economy  is  found  acting  under 
apparently  new  laws.  In  this  altered  state  of  Hfe 
general  features  common  to  all  or  to  most  cases  are 
observed,  but  the  accompanying  secondary  phenomena 
are  many  and  extremely  varied. 

In  my  opinion,  you  may  take  this  with  you  as  the 
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basis  of  your  vieAvs  on  fever— that,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  we  possess  no  anatomical  expression 
for  the  disease.  We  do  not  know  why  secondary 
affections  are  sometimes  absent,  or  at  what  period 
they  appear  in  various  portions  of  the  system.  Even 
with  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  no  anatomical 
character  of  fever  is  as  yet  discovered. 

However,  although  it  is  capable  of  destroying  life 
without  the  production  of  any  anatomical  change,  we 
find  that  fever  does  frequently  produce  such  organic 
changes,  and  that  these  in  turn  influence  the  symptoms 
of  the  malady. 

The  secondary  affections  of  fever,  from  which  such 
changes  directly  arise,  are  not   to  be  regarded  as 
separate  diseases,  distinct  from  the  essential  malady 
It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  assert  that  the  various 
affections   of  syphilis.-the    cutaneous  disorders  the 
periostitis,  the  ulceration  of  the  throat,  and  so  on— were 
chstmct  and  separate  diseases,  as  to  say  the  same  of 
the  secondary  and  local  comphcations  of  fever  The 
secondary  affections  in  fever  are  not  its  anatomical 
charactei:,  for  it  precedes  them  and  exists  Avithout 
them. 

•  »e  confined  to  or  predominate 

m  the  beUy,  we  may  have  tympany,  thirst,  diarrhcea 
and  a  variety  of  other  symptoms.  If  the  chest  is 
engaged,  we  may  have  difficult  breathing,  hvid  coun 
tenance  and  the  other  conditions  resulting  from  im 
perfect  arterialisation  of  the  blood.  A  diseased  intes- 
tme  may  cause  death  by  exhaustion  or  by  perforation 
or  a  secondary  bronchial  affection  or  congestion  of  the 
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lung  may  destroy  life  by  asphyxia — not  an  uncommon 
case  in  individuals  whose  bronchial  affection  has  been 
taken  no  note  of  in  the  early  course  of  the  fever. 
This  secondary  disease  may  have  been  long  progressive ; 
it  is  often  overlooked  and  neglected  from  its  latency, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  cases  in  which  death  takes 
place  from  what  is  called  effusion  into  the  chest, 
attributed  to  debihty  or  exhaustion,  are  in  reality  ex- 
amples of  a  neglected,  bronchial  affection,  recognised 
only  when  it  was  too  late. 

Yet  in  essential  fever  we  must  be  cautious  in  arriving 
at  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  symptoms,  referrible 
to  either  the  brain,  chest,  or  abdomen. 

The  existence  of  the  state  or  condition  of  fever  inva- 
lidates those  rules  of  diagnosis  which  are  so  important 
where  the  essential  disease  is  not  present.  Many  sad 
mistakes  in  the  treatment  of  fever  are  attributable  to 
ignorance  of  this  fact. 

Suppose  you  find  a  man  who  is  not  the  subject  of 
essential  fever  suffering  acute  pain  in  the  head,  with 
delirium,  injected  eyes,  rapid,  hard  pulse,  and  so  on ; 
the  chances  are  that  that  man  has  arachnitis.  But  let 
him  have  such  a  fever,  and  this  group  of  symptoms 
cannot  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  existence  of  local 
inflammation.  You  would  commit  a  grave  error  were 
you  to  treat  this  man  for  a  disease  the  presence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  assume  from  the  symptoms, 
just  because  the  man  has  essential  fever. 

Again,  symptoms  may  arise  indicating  an  affection 
of  '^ome'  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  yet  the 
stomach  or  intestines  may  be  perfectly  free  from 
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disease.    Thus  in  nosological  books  we  read  that  a 
hot,  dry  tongue,  preternaturally  red  and  parched  is 
a  sjTnptom  of  gastritis.    So  it  might  be  if  the  patient 
had  not  fever.    But  we  know  that  in  many  cases  the- 
treatment  which  would  be  proper  w^re  there  no 
fever  will  not  answer  now.    On  the  contrary,  stimu- 
lants will  probably  be  required.     We  give  the  man 
brandy,  wine,  and  food,  and  the  tongue  becomes  pale- 
and  moist.  ^ 

The  foregoing  remarks  lead  me  to  speak  more 
tuUy  of  the  local  symptoms  in  ferer.    These  we  find  to 
be  of  several  kinds.    One  class  of  them  may  be  termed 
functional  or  nervo>cs;  that  is  to  say,  singular  pheno- 
mena of  ftmctional  alteration  occurring  without  neces- 
sary or  corresponding  organic  changes.    I  believe  that 
there  are  none  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body  which 
in  fever  may  not  exhibit  this  curious  class  of  symptoms 
In  connection  with  the  brain  we  have  dehrium  con- 
stantly as  a  functional  condition  in  fever ;  pain  also,  con- 
vulsions, coma,  and  so  on.    If  we  go  to  the  thorax  we 
often  find  cough  and  accelerated  breathing  without  any 
anatomical  change  of  the  lung.    If  we  turn  to  the 
abdomen  we  find  many  of  the  symptoms  which  are 
attributed  to  anatomical  change,  yet  they  may  exist 
altogether  mdependent  of  it.    We  find  tenderness  of 
the  epigastrium,  and  yet  no  gastritis,  no  peritonitis, 
no  inflammation  of  the  liver ;  we  find  swelling  o f 
the  abdomen,  or  diarrhoea  without  any  anatomical 
change ;  and  so  we  observe  that  there  are  none  of 
the  great  organs  that  may  not  occasionally  exhibit 
symptoms  depending,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
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solely  upou  functional  disturbance.    This  is  the  first 

class  of  symptoms.  , 

The  next  class  includes  those  which  are  connected 
with  special  anatomical  change.  We  may  have  this 
changedn  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  spleen,  or  in  the  glands 
of  the  intestine.  In  the  lungs  we  recognise  it  by  rale, 
cough,  expectoration,  the  filling  up  of  the  tubes  with 
muco-puriform  matter,  and,  on  dissection,  by  tumefac- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  lividity, 
vascularity,  softening,  or  even  ulceration.  In  the 
heart  we  find  it  accompanied  by  signs  of  softenmg 
of  this  organ,  generally  speaking  at  first  confined  to 
the  arterial  or  systemic  heart.  Many  of  you  are,  no 
doubt,  familiar  with  the  local  changes  which  occur  in 
•the  spleen  and  in  the  intestine. 

Then  we  come  to  the  third  class  of  local  afiections  in 
fever,  and  this  is  a  very  curious  and  important  one. 
The  condition  of  the  parts  here  is,  as  it  were,  a  com- 
pound one.  The  organ  is  supposed  to  have  sufiered 
infiltration  of  what  is  termed  the  typhous  matter  ; 
it  has  become  swollen  and  enlarged.  This  is  a  con- 
dition which  is  capable  of  retrocession,  without  any 
consequent  injury  to  the  part ;  but  in  certain  cases  this 
retrocession  does  not  take  place,  or  is  interrupted  by 
actual  inflammation  of  the  tissues  which  are  thus  m- 

filtrated.  r  i  i 

Thus  we  have  three  important  classes  of  local 

,frections,  two  of  which,  though  organic  at  first,  are 

not  inflammatory,  but  may  become  complicated  with 

secondary  or  reactive  inflammation. 

There  is,  I  beheve,  a  fourth  set  of  local  symptoms. 
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or  of  local  affections  if  you  will,  in  fever,  which  has 
not,  perhaps,  received  sufficient  attention.    I  think  it  is 
extremely  likely  that,  in  certain  cases,  we  have  organs 
suffering  from  want  of  a  natural  supply  of  blood,  and 
that  this  is  extremely  likely  to  take  place  as  far  as  the 
nervous  system,  at  all  events,  is  concerned.    Any  of 
you  that  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — so  often  brought 
before  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin — will  recol- 
lect that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  symptoms  of  this 
affection  is,  that  the  patient  is  liable  to  repeated  and 
extraordinary  attacks  of  nervous  disease,  shown  by  a 
frequent  threatening  of  syncope,  or  by  apoplectic 
seizures  continually  repeated,  sometimes  without  con- 
sequent paralysis,  but  in  other  cases  with  a  temporary 
paralysis.   This  is  an  illustration  of  the  development  of 
ftnportant   nervous  symptoms,  not  from  fulness  or 
congestion  of  the  brain,  but  from  anemia ;  and  it 
is  one  of  many  illustrations  of  the  great  pathological 
proposition— that  similar,  or  nearly  similar  symptoms, 
may  arise  from  essentially  opposite  conditions.  We 
know  that  apoplexy  and  paralysis  frequently  arise 
from  hemorrhage  into   the  brain  ;   we   find  that 
they  also  arise  from  ansemia  of  the  brain.     In  the 
disease  to  which  I  so  long  dfrected  the  attention  of 
the  classes  in  this  hospital— the  typhous  softening  of 
the  heart — there  is  a  probabihty  that  the  brain,  under 
those  circumstances,  suffers  from  anemia  ;.  and  it  may 
be— though  this  is  a  point  which  has  not-  been 
sufficiently  worked  out—that  some   of  the  extra- 
ordinary nervous  symptoms  in  fever,  to  which  we 
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can  assign  no  anatomical  cause,  really  proceed  from  an 
anasmic  condition  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  a  tempo- 
rary softening  or  weakening  of  the  left  ventricle — in 
fact,  that  in  typhoid  or  in  typhus  fever  there  is  pro- 
duced, for  a  certain  number  of  days,  the  condition 
which  is  seen  as  a  chronic  state  in  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.    It  requires  very  httle  acumen  to  perceive 
that  if  the  brain  is  liable  to  this  fourth  and  curious  set 
of  local  disturbances,  other  organs  may  suffer  in  the 
same  way.    I  merely  throw  out  this  for  your  consi- 
'deration.    But  we  might  inquire  whether  the  tolerance 
of  wine  in  fever  is  in  any  way  to  be  explained  by  an 
ansemic  state  of  the  brain.    There  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  the  power  which  is  shown  by  patients  in 
fever  of  bearing  a  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  without 
intoxication.    They  will  often  swalbw  many  times 
more  wine  than  would  make  them  drunk  if  they 
had  not  fever,  and  wine  becomes  a  sedative  rather 
than  a  stimulant  so  far  as  symptoms  are  concerned. 
Does  not  this  indicate  a  state  of  the  brain  the  opposite 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  health  ?  I  do  not  want  you  to 
believe  that  all  the  good  effect  of  wine  is  derived  from 
its  action  -on  the  weakened  heart,  for  it  may  be  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the  stimulant  itself  on  the 
nervous  matter  is  the  cause ;  but,  whether  we  take 
one  or  both  modes  of  action,  its  effect  indicates  a 
condition  of  the  circulating  and  nervous  systems  the 
opposite  to  that  of  inflammation,  as  we  understand 
the  term. 

We  come  now  to  think  on  this  important  pro- 
position, that  the  condition  of  fever,  or,  if  you  will, 
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the  poison  of  fever,  is  capable  of  producing  local 
symptoms  without  organic  change.  We  can  easily 
understand  the  poison  of  fever  producing  a  general 
fever  without  any  local  symptoms,  but  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  teaching  and  observation  to  persuade 
men  that  the  poison  of  fever  is  capable  of  producing 
local  symptoms  without  any  organic  change.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
proposition  as  a  guide  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  for 
it  is  because  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  accepted— 
because  it  has  not  been  engraved  upon  the  minds  of 
medical  and  surgical  students— that  so  much  mischief 
is  done  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 

Eemember  the  grand  rule— and  if  you  did  nothing 
else  for  the  whole  of  the  session  but  learn  it,  your  time 
would  be  well  spent— that  those  rules  of  diagnosis  of 
local  diseases  which  are  to  be  accepted  as  true  in 
cases  which  are  not  essential  fever  lose  their  value 
to  a  great  degree  when  the  primary  disease  is  such. 
This  "applies  to  the  local  symptoms   in  connection 
with  the  three  great  cavities.    You  are  not  to  apply 
the  rules  of  diagnosis  drawn  from  the  observation  of 
diseases  which  are  not  fever  to  the  symptoms  in  fever, 
because  fever  is  a  special,  essential  state,  and  has  its 
own  conditions  and  its  own  rules.    And  this  confirms 
the  observation   which  I  made  in  the  introductory 
lecture  that  the  student,  no  matter  how  extensive  his 
education  may  have  been  in  surgery  and  in  medi- 
cine outside  a  fever  hospital,  has  really  learned  only 
half  of  his  business  if  he  has  not  studied  fever  at  the 
bed-side.    In  consequence  of  ignorance  of  this  rule. 
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men  having  a  case  of  fever,  with  symptoms  which, 
they  had  been  led  to  beUeve,  in  cases  not  essential 
fever,  were  indicative  of  local  inflammation,  at  once 
proceeded  to  treat  the  case  as  one  of  local  inflam- 
mation. 

The  patient  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  typhus  fever 
is  watchful,  delirious,  violent,  complains  of  great  dis- 
tress in  his  head,  and  so  on.    Well,  what  does  the 
practitioner  do  who  has  not  learned  this  rule?  He 
shaves  the  head  ;  he  applies  ice  to  it ;  puts  on  a  dozen 
or  two  of  leeches  :  and  what  is  the  result  ?    The  result 
too  frequently  is,  that  the  patient  sinks  rapidly.  The 
symptoms  in  this  case  were  not  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  ;  they  were  not  from  liyperEemia 
of  the  brain.    There  was,  perhaps,  an  exactly  opposite 
state  :  at  all  events  it  was  not  such  as  to  require 
depletion;  the  patient  was  sufiering  under  general 
debihty,  and  he  sank  under  the  treatment.    This  is 
still  a  common  case.  I  have  seen  apphcations  of  leeches 
to  the  head  in  an  advanced  stage  of  fever  with  deliiium, 
almost  as  certainly  fatal  as  a  pistol-shot  through  the 
brain  would  be.   Here  let  me  give  you  the  observations 
of  Louis  illustrative  of  the  actual  value  of  the  symptom 
of  dehrium  as  an  indication  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  in  fever  ;  and  I  may  mention  here  that  as  Louis' 
observations  were  drawn  from  the  Continental  typhoid 
fever,  they  must  be  considered  as  still  more  applicable 
to  typhus,  because  in  typhoid  fever  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  probability  that  the  local  symptom  is 
more  closely  connected  with  the  local  irritation  than 
it  is  here.    He  took,  in  the  first  place,  twelve  fatal 
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cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  did  not  present  the 
symptom  of  dehrium.  In  four  of  these  cases  he 
found  redness  of  the  brain,  in  six  the  brain  was 
perfectly  healthy,  and  in  two  there  was  shght  cerebral 
softening.  Now  let  us  take  his  twelve  other  cases, 
in  which  delirium  was  an  extremely  prominent 
symptom.  In  many  of  them  the  patients  were  violently 
dehrious.  In  five  of  these  cases  there  w^as  redness  of 
the  brain,  in  five  it  was  perfectly  healthy,  in  one  there 
was  shght  softening,  and  in  one  shght  injection. 

Now  compare  these  two  sets  of  resufts.  Where 
there  was  no  delirium  four  patients  presented  redness 
of  the  brain  ;  where  there  was  dehrium  five  presented 
redness  of  the  brain.  Where  there  was  no  delirium 
in  six  the  brain  was  perfectly  healthy;  where  there 
was  violent  delirium  in  five  it  was  free  from  disease. 
The  other  cases  may  go  for  nothing.  This  result  is 
extremely  valuable,  as  showing  how  very  httle  we  can 
depend  upon  the  symptoms  of  excitement  of  the  brain 
as  an  indication  of  inflammation  when  the  patient  is 
in  essential  fever. 

Now  let  us  go  to  some  other  organ — take  the  heart. 
'  Well,'  you  will  say,  '  the  heart  need  not  be  taken, 
because  in  most  of  our  cases  the  heart  shows  a  depressed 
and  not  an  irritated  state.'  Eut  there  are  many  cases 
of  fever  in  which  the  heart  is  violently  excited,  as  you  ' 
will  have  frequent  occasion  to  see.  What  is  the  result 
of  dissection  in  these  cases  of  excited  heart  in  fever  ? 
There  are  two  conditions  which,  according  to  ordinarily 
received  notions,  should  lead  you  to  expect  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  an  organ  :  first,  that  the  patient  has 
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fever,  and  next  that  you  have  an  organ  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement.  If  the  patient  had  not  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever,  but  had  rheumatic  fever  and  an 
excited  heart,  the  chance  would  be  that  that  organ 
would  be  found  in  a  condition  of  inflammation.  If  a 
man  has  fever  which  is  not  typhus  or  typhoid  fever, 
and  his  lungs  are  excited,  we  find  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia ;  if  his  pleura  is  excited,  we  find  pleuritis,  and 
so  on.  But  here  is  a  case  of  typhus  fever  with  extra- 
ordinary excitement  of  the  organ,  and  when  you  come 
to  dissect  the  parts  you  find  the  heart  perfectly  healthy 
— not  the  shghtest  sign  of  disease  is  found — and  the 
same  observation  will  frequently  apply  to  the  digestive 
system.  You  will  have  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the 
abdomen,  extreme  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Yet 
on  dissection  the  mucous  membrane  will  be  found 
pale,  and  there  will  be  no  sign  of  disease. 

Again,  take  the  eye.  Delirium  ferox  vdth  an  injected 
eye  is  the  expression  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
where  the  patient  has  not  essential  fever.  But  take  a 
case  of  typhus  or  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is  the  injected 
eye  a  sign  of  cerebritis  ?  Certainly  not.  It  is  merely  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  local  afiection  under  the  dominion  of 
the  general  disease.  The  truth  is  that  disease  of  a  really 
inflammatory  character  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever  ;  it  is  so  rare  that  some  do  not 
beheve  that  it  ever  occurs.  Apply  this  axiom,  then,  to 
treatment,  and  see  what  becomes  of  that  doctrine  which 
advocates  bleeding  in  fever,  which  advocates  starva- 
tion and  purging,  and  forbids  the  use  of  wine  and 
other  stimulants.    There  is  another  very  important 
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view  or  argument  to  be  referred  to  here,  which  all 
practical  men  will  understand.    If  fever  was  a  group 
of  inflammations,  or  if  it  was  symptomatic  of  any  one 
inflammation — in  other  words,  if  it  was  an  inflammatory 
disease— we  ought  to  expect  that  in  the  larger  number 
of  patients  who  had  gone  through  the  process  of  fever 
chronic  diseases  of  organs  would  be  developed.    If  a 
patient  has  acute  rheumatism,  we  find  that  his  heart 
may  become  engaged.    He  recovers  from  the  rheuma- 
tism, and  then  he  often  has  a  progressive  organic  disease 
of  his  heart.    When  you  reflect  upon  the  extent  of 
fever,  the  great  number  of  persons  that  have  been  at 
some  time  in  their  lives  attacked  with  fever,  you 
should  at  once  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  those 
fevers  were  examples  of  groups  of  local  inflamma- 
tions, we  should  have  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
organic  local  diseases  consequent  upon  them :  but 
what  is  the  fact  ?    The  fact  is  that  such  accidents 
are  extremely  rare.    How  few  cases  can  be  adduced 
of  confirmed  mania  as  a  consequence  of  fever.  How 
few  cases  can  be  aidduced  of  paralysis,  of  apoplexy, 
or  of  hydrocephalus  as  a  consequence  of  fever.  Surely 
if  in  this  enormous  number  of  cases  of  fever  with 
violent  head  symptoms  there  had  been  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  in  some  of  them,  at  all  events,  we  should 
have  as  a  consequence  progressive  disorganisation  of 
the  part. 

Again,  take  the  thorax.  How  few  instances  are 
there  on  record  of  chronic  progressive  pneumonia  after 
fever ;  how  few  of  chronic  pleuritis ;  how  few  cases  of 
atrophy  of  the  lung ;  how  few  of  anatomical  changes 
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which  end  in  progressive  organic  disease,  which  has 
started  from  an  inflammatory  disease  that  took  its 
origin  pending  a  fever.    Go  to  the  heart.    We  have 
two  classes  of  heart  affections  in  fever — one  a  softening 
and  weakening  of  the  heart,  and  the  other  an  excite- 
ment of  the  heart.    I  do  not  care  which  of  them  you 
take.    Do  we  find  that,  after  a  recovery  from  fever, 
in  persons  who  have  had  either  of  those  affections 
of  the  heart  during  the  fever,  there  is  a  habihty  to 
valvular  disease,  that  there  is  a  liability  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  that  there  is  an  adhesion  of  the 
pericardium  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind.    The  fact  is  that 
those  organs  have  never  been  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation.   They  have  suffered  pending  the  fever,  and 
the  fever  having  terminated,  the  organs  are  restored 
to  theii'  normal  condition.    This  is  a  very  important 
consideration,  and  you  may  extend  it  still  further.  If 
fever  was  an  inflammation  of  the  blood-vessels,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  but  that  we  should  have  many  cases  of 
disease  of  the  aorta  in  the  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  gone  through  fever.    Yet  we  find  no  such  results 
If  we  go  to  the  digestive  system  (and  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  system  of  all  others  which  is  most  liable  to  organic 
change — at  least  in  the  Continental  fevers),  how  few 
cases  do  we  find — or  have  we  any  case  to  show — of 
chronic  peritonitis  as  the  result  of  fever  ?    Not  one 
that  I  know  or  ever  read  of ;  and  yet  the  patient  may 
have  had  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  abdomen 
pending  his  fever.    In  fact,  all  that  we  know  of  disease 
of  the  peritoneum  in  connection  with  fever  is  simply 
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that,  in  certain  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  a 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  peritoneum  takes  place, 
the  faecal  matter  is  effused  into  the  cavity,  and  the 
patient  dies  of  acute  peritonitis.    But  that  does  not 
touch  the  argument.    Where  are  the  cases  of  chronic 
diseases  of  the  hver  springing  out  of  typhus  fever  ?  It 
has  been  long  a  portion  of  medical  doctrine — it  has 
become  traditional — and  everything  that  is  traditional 
in  medicine  is  to  be  respected  —  that  fever  has  a 
depuratory  effect  on  the  system.     Now,  whether  it 
has  such  an  effect  or  not  we  shall  not  here  inquire  ; 
but  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  doctrine, 
which  is  much  older   than   pathological  anatomy, 
implies,  at  all  events,  a  general  behef  that  fever  does 
not  necessarily  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  damage 
to  organs  ;  for  if  it  did  damage  the  various  organs  that 
exhibit  local  symptoms  in  the  course  of  the  affection, 
we  should  not  have  the  doctrine  of  its  depuratory 
effects  estabhshed.    The  cases  of  a  chronic  ulcerative 
condition  of  the  intestinal  tube  might  be  adduced 
in  opposition  to  these  views,  but  I  do  not  place  very 
much  weight  upon  them.     We  may  divide  them 
into  two  classes ;  in  the  one  diarrhoea  or  some  other 
symptom  is  estabhshed  during  the  fever,  which  latter 
runs  on  indefinitely— here  the   typhous  disease  of 
the  mucous  glands  has  been  attended  with  reactive 
irritation,  and  this  has  interfered  with  the  action 
of   the  law  of  periodicity—so  that  the  fever  runs 
on  indefinitely.    In  the  next  case  the  fever  may  be 
supposed  to  have  ceased,  but  so  much  disorganisation 
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has  occurred  that  the  ulcerative  process  seems  to  go  oa 
as  it  might  be  supposed  to  do  in  another  case  where  no 
typhus  had  preceded  it.* 

•  The  caaes  related  by  Dr.  Clieyne  in  the  first  and  second  volumea 
of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports  appear  to  be  examples  of  this  form  of 
disease.  He  describes  them  as  follows  (vol.  i.  page  29)  : — '  In  these 
cases  the  distress  of  the  patient  often  bore  no  proportion  to  the  danger  he 
was  in  ;  the  former  was  very  little,  while  the  latter  was  extreme.  The 
disease  would  proceed  without  violent  symptoms — nay,  a  patient  would 
seem  to  be  recovering,  although  without  any  critical  discharge  :  he  would 
call  for  full  or  middle  diet,  and  for  days  would  take  his  food  regularly. 
The  only  circumstance  in  his  situation  which  demanded  attention  was 
that  he  regained  neither  flesh  nor  strength  ;  he  expressed  no  desire  to 
leave  his  bed.  Tlieu  his  pulse  again  became  quick  and  his  tongue  dry, 
and  he  would  complain  of  dull  pain  or  uneasiness  in  his  belly,  attended 
with  soreness  on  pressure,  and  a  degree  of  fulness  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen;  the  fulness  was  not  elastic  nor  hard,  nor  indeed  was  it  con- 
siderable. Then  came  on  a  loose  state  of  the  bowels  and  great  weakness : 
probably  at  the  next  visit  the  patient  was  lying  upon  his  back,  with  a 
pale,  sunk  countenance  and  a  very  quick,  feeble  pulse,  his  mind  without 
energy.  Then  the  stools  (mucous)  passed  from  him  in  bed,  and  the 
urine  also ;  perhaps  a  hiccup  came  on ;  next  his  breathing  became  very 
frequent,  in  which  case  death  was  at  no  very  great  distance.' 


Ill 


LECTURE  IX. 

LocAi  Changes  Fever  are  symptomatic,  subject  to  la^o  of  periodicity, 
and  probably  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  specific  typhous  deposit- 
This  deposit  possesses  a  vital,  specific  character-Illustrations  of 
h  s  statement-The  principal  pathological  conditions  in  fever  are 
(1)  fimctional  i^)  intercurrent  and  secondary  irntations  of  (a)  mucous 
membranes,  (S)  parenchymatous  structures,  (c)  serous  membranes, 
(3)  secondauj  irntattons  associated  with  typhous  deposits,  (4)  in- 
depend^t  typhous  deposits,  (5)  reactive  znjlammation;  due  to  these 
deposits  (6)  softenin,  of  or.ans-Effeot  of  locality  in  determining 
L  Vr  5''*^°"'      fever-Effect  of  social  rani 

2nL        direction-Prognosis  unfavourable  and  treatment  by 
^Ipotdir  -  nervous  symptom^ 

In  the  immediately  preceding  lecture  we  have  seen  that 
the  presence  of  local  symptoms  during  the  course  of  an 
attack  of  fever  does  not  necessarily  imply  or  foreshadow 
the  occurrence  of  any  known  anatomical  change.  To 
learn  this  point  is  to  advance  a  great  way  in  our  know- 
ledge of  fever  and  of  its  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  observation  during  life  and  post-mortem,  inspec- 
tion prove  that  local  diseases  involving  alterations  of 
structures-such  as  thickening,  softening,  vascularity, 
efiusions,  ulcerations,  and  gangrene-may  be  produced 
m  various  organs  during  the  course  of  a  fever. 

Now,  the  great  point  in  practice  relating  to  these 
changes  is,  that  they  are  symptomatic  of  the  fever 
secondary  to  the  fever,  and,  in  aU  probability,  under 
the  same  law  of  periodic  action  as  the  general  malady 
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itself,  at  least  so  long  as  they  remain  uncomplicated 
with  inflammatory  reaction.  They  do  not  appear 
to  begin  with  the  fevqr,  but  they  arise  after  it  has 
existed  for  a  certain  time.  There  is  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  period  of  their  occurrence,  and  in  their 
combinations  ;  they  may,  as  I  have  just  now  said, 
spontaneously  subside  with  the  fever ;  they  may  inter- 
fere with  its  critical  termination  ;  and,  in  certain  cases 
where  this  does  not  occur,  and  when  the  general 
character  of  typhws  disappears,  progressive  disorganisa- 
tion may  go  on  in  the  structures  which  ha\'e  been 
already  afiected. 

In  what  way  are  we  to  consider  the  nature  of  these 
secondary  affections  in  fever  ?  It  appears  now  pretty 
well  established  that  in  the  follicular  intestinal  disease 
of  the  Continental  fevers  there  is  a  special  typhous 
deposit  which,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  recovery,  is 
under  the  law,  first  of  a  progressive,  and  then  of  a 
retrogressive  influence;  just  as  in  variola  we  observe 
the  progressive  maturation  and  absorption  of  the 
pustule.  Eecent  pathologists  have  applied  this  prin- 
ciple to  many  other  of  the  local  diseases  in  fever ;  and 
although  the  existence  of  a  special  deposit  is  not  yet  so 
well  or  so  fully  established  in  the  case  of  thoracic 
and  cerebral  complications,  or  at  least  in  the  case  of 
parenchymatous  as  compared  with  membranous  struc- 
tures, still  we  may  beheve  that  an  action  analogous 
to  that  which  occurs  in  the  glands  of  Peyer  and 
Brunner,  though  perhaps  not  so  apparent,  is  deve- 
loped in  all  the  secondary  diseases  of  fever  which  are 
not  purely  functional. 


Lect.  E.         SPEOrFIO  TYPHOUS  DEPOSIT  U3 

In  speaking  of  a  specific  deposit  in  the  secondaiy 
diseases  of  fever,  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  to  you 
the  impre^ion  that  this  deposit  presents  any  defi- 
nite characters  whereby  it  can  be  distinguished  irom 
other  morbid  products;  for,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the^  microscope,  we  cannot   discover   any  special 
distinctive  characters  in  the  deposit  found  in  the 
folhcles  of  the  intestine,  or  in  other  forms  of  the 
secondary  affections  of  fever.    It  was  at  one  time 
beheved  that  the  so-caUed  'massa  typhosa'  did  pre- 
sent special  histological  elements ;  but  more  recent 
research  has  shown  that  these  views  are  erroneous. 
Still  it  IS  possible  that,  although  we  camiot  determine 
the  existence  in  it  of  any  specific  physical  character. 
It  yet  possesses  a  vital  specifioism.    Let  us  illustrate 
ttus  by  referring  to  two  specimens  of  pus-one  taken 
from  the  pustule  of  variola,  the  other  from  an  ordi- 
nary abscess ;  histologically  they  will  appear  similar 
yet  that  they  have  different  vital  characters  no  one 
can  doubt.    But  other  conditions  are  found  associated 
with  this  typhous  deposit,  or  occurring  when  we 
cannot  demonstrate  its  existence.    Under  this  head 
we  class  many  of  those  appearances  described  as 
inflammatoiy-such  as  redness,  softening,  tumefaction, 
and  so  on.  ' 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  states  indicate  a  re- 
active inflammation,  and  that  such  does  often  occur 
especially  in  the  intestine,  is  abundantly  proved  by  thj 
researches  of  Eokitansky  and  various  authors.  I  think 
I ,  however,  extremely  probable  that  in  certahi 
structures  or  organs-^,  for  example,  the  lung_the«e 
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appearances  of  inflammation  may  precede  or  accompany 
the' typhous  deposit,  or  that  they  may  occur  even  with- 
out such  a  deposit  at  all ;  and  I  think  it  likely  that  the 
liability  to  actual  deposit  is  much  less  in  the  lung  than 
in  the  intestinal  glands,  and  greatly  less  in  the  brain 
and  nerves  than  in  either  the  thoracic  or  the  digestive 
systems.  Were  it  otherwise,  typhus  and  typhoid  fever 
would  be  more  fatal  diseases  than  they  are,  death  being 
produced  in  the  one  case  by  coma,  and  in  the  other  by 
asphyxia. 

But,  even  though  upon  a  close  dissection  we  may 
not  find  anything  beyond  the  recognised  appearances 
of  inflammatory  action  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
we  are 'to  believe  that  this  condition,  just  hke  the 
typhous  deposit,  is  secondary  to  >the  fever,  and  par- 
takes of  its  specific  character.  It  is  not  a  simple 
idiopathic  inflammation,  nor  is  its  existence  to  lead  us 
into  the  errors  of  the  antiphlogistic  school.  This  con- 
dition, however,  although  specific  and  secondary, 
has  still  some  characters  of  irritation,  or  inflammation 
if  you  vwill ;  and  this  fact  points  -to  the  adoption, 
in  certain  cases,  of  a  practice  which,  to  the  mere 
theorist,  appears  inconsistent-namely,  the  use  of 
local  depletion  to  relieve  the  suffering  organ,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  employ  a  general  tome  and 

stimulating  medication.  i  i    •  i 

Let  me  now  indicate  to  you  the  principal  pathological 

conditions  with  which,  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  fever, 

the  physician  has  to  deal. 
,First  We  have  those  remarkable  functional  derange-. 

ments  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any  known  ana- 
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tomical  changes.    They  may  occur  in  relation  to  any 
of  the  organs;  but  they  are,  perhaps,  more  important 
and  certanily  more  frequent  in  the  nervous  than  in 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  systems,  at  aU  events  in 
typhus. 

Secondly/.  We  meet  with  intercurrent  and  secondary 
.rotations  or  inflammations  affecting  principally  the 
mucous  membranes,  less  frequently  the  parenchymatous 
structures,  and  still  less  frequently  the  serous  surfaces 
These  irritations,  although  not  associated,  so  far  at 
least  as  we  can  discoyer,  with  any  special  deposit 
are  neyertheless  of  a  specific  character,  and  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  laws  which  goyern  the  general  disease. 

T/nrdly  We  haye  the  conditions  now  specified 
associated  with,  though  probably  for  a  short  time  pre- 
ceding, the  typhous  deposit,  just  as  we  see  in  yariola 
the  vascularity  of  the  skin  often  preceding  and  accom- 
panying  the  yesicular  eruption. 

J'o^.rm^.  We  may  observe  the  typhous  deposit 
occurring  independently  of  any  other  alteration,  and 
apparently  not  associated  with  any  irritative  process. 

We  observe  the  reactive  inflammation  super- 
vemng  on  the  typhous  deposit_a  condition  which  has 
been  so  weU  described  by  Eokitansky,  and  whict 
may  produce  progressive  ulcerations,  abLss,  or  even 
sphacelus  of  the  affected  parts. 

lastly.  There  is  a  condition  of  softening  of  organs 
upon  the  nature  of  which  we  haye  as  yet  no  ve^ 
definite  ideas     In  some  instances  it  seems  to  be  p!Z 

duced  by  an  interstitial  deposit  oftyphous  matter,  while 
m  others-It  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  prove  the  exLtenl 
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of  sucli  a  deposit.  This  state  of  softening,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  one  of  great  practical  importance.  Its 
influence  upon  the  heart,  as  you  all  know,  is  most 
remarkable.  Its  existence  in  that  organ  demands 
special  attention,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  same  state,  when  affecting  others  of  the  in- 
voluntary muscles — such  as  those  of  the  air  tubes,  and 
perhaps  of  the  intestinal  canal— has  an  important 
influence  on  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the 
disease. 

I  trust  that,  having  followed  me  in  the  foregoing 
considerations  as  to  a  few  of  the  patholo^cal  conditions 
of  fever,  you  are  now  in  a  position  to  examine  more 
closely  some  of  the  most  remarkable  local  or  secondary 
affections  that  may  occiu:  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of 

essential  fever. 

In  their  seat,  if  not  in  their  nature,  these  affections 
are  observed  to  vary  in  different  countries.    On  the 
Continent— at  least  in  France,  and  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Germany— the  frequency,  and  probably  the 
preponderance,  of  the  secondary  disease  of  the  intestines 
is  a  fact  that  must  be  admitted.  So  remarkable,  indeed, 
is  the  predominance  of  the  tumefaction  and  ulceration 
of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestine  in  France,  that 
Andral,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Clinique  Medicale,* 
described  fevers  under  the  general  head  of  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system;  and  yet  Andral  was  no  bhnd 
follower  of  Broussais.    In  Ireland,  however,  we  do  not 
find  this  remarkable  preponderance  of  the  secondary 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  ;  but  when  I  make  this 
statement  I  wish  you  to  understand  and  to  adopt  this 
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principle,  that  all  descriptions  of  the  anatomical  cha- 
racter of  fever,  as  it  prevails  here  or  elsewhere,  are  to 
be  accepted  only  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  prevailing 
epidemic.    And  although  it  is  true  that,  on  comparing 
the  French  typhoid  fever  with  our  typhus,  the  existence 
of  follicular  disease  of  the  intestine  appears  to  be  almost 
the  rule,  and  its  absence  the  exception  in  the  former 
affection,  while  in  the  Irish  typhus  this  condition  of 
the  intestine  is  rare,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Ireland,  and  in  our  own  time,  we  have  had  a  great 
epidemic  of  what  was  certainly  typhus  fever,  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  intestine  accurately  represented 
that  which  is  found  to  prevail  on  the  Continent.  This 
is  an  important  fact,  and  one  which  some  of  the 
Continental  writers  on  pathology  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of,  or  they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  adopt  arbitrary 
distinctions  and  positive  opinions  on  the  matter.  In 
the  epidemic  of  the  years  1826,  1827,  and  part  of 
1828,  disease  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestine  was 
so  frequent  that  its  existence  might  be  held  to  be  the 
rule,  and  its  absence  the  exception ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  intestinal  ulcerations  have  been  repeatedly 
observed  in  the  maculated  typhus  of  Ireland,  their 
amount  and    frequency  varying  with  the  epidemic 
influence.     Let  me  refer  you  again  to  Dr.  Cheyne's 
papers  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  '  Dublin 
Hospital  Eeports.' 

Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  Scotland  also. 
What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  that  doctrine  which 
declares  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  or  dif- 
ference, marked  by  pathologico-anatomical  characters, 
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between  the  Continental  fever  and  our  typhus,  or 
between  the  continued  fever  of  Great  Britain  and  fever 
as  we  have  it  in  Ireland  ? — a  difference  to  be  expressed 
in  this  way,  that  in  the  Continental  or  in  the  British 
continued  fever  there  is  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
intestine,  while  in  the  Irish  fever  this  condition  is 
wanting.    Dr.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  whose  experience 
of  fever  in  this  country  was  manifestly  insufficient  to 
justify  his  coming  to  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  holds  that  we  have  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
two  different  fevers,  one  highly  contagious,  which  he 
calls  the  Irish  typhus,  and  in  which  cephalic  symptoms 
predominate  to  the  exclusion  of  abdominal  ulcerations ; 
the  other  sporadic,  and  most  likely  not  so  infectious,  in 
which  the  abdominal  symptoms  are  more  pronounced, 
so  much  so  that  the  follicular  disease  and  consequent 
ulceration  are  always  present.    These  two  fevers  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  to  be  found  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  first  is  most  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  and  in  places  whither  the  Irish  come  in  great 
numbers  ;  the  other,  similar  to  the  European  sporadic 
fever,  is  met  with  in  all  places,  varies  with  the  seasons, 
and  is  not  necessarily  produced  by,  or  under  the 
influence   of,  contagion.    Had  Dr.  Lombard  been 
aware  that  ulcerations   of    the  intestine  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  petechial  typhus,  and,  again, 
that  the  typhoid  fever,  or  at  least  a  fever  with  extensive 
dothin enteritis,  has  raged  epidemically  for  two  years  in 
this  country,  he  would  have  been  slow  in  ventiu-ing  to 
settle  the  question  in  so  decided  a  manner ;  and  I  have 
before  mentioned  to  you  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
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any  particular  epidemic  in  this  country  we  meet  with 
cases  agreeing  in  all  their  general  characteristics,  and 
having  the  distinctive  marks  of  typhus;  in  one  set 
of  which  follicular  ulceration  is  met  with,. while  in 
another  it  is  absent. 

If,  however,  we   inquire  what   axe  the  diseases 
secondary  to  typhus,  for  the  removal  or  modification 
of  which  we  are  most  often  called  on^  in  the  wards 
of   a  fever  hospital,  especially  in  the  worst  cases 
of  petechial  typhus,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the  pul- 
monary rather  than  tlie   gastro-intestinal  complica- 
tions.   Certainly  the  secondary  disease  of  the  bron- 
chial surface  is  often   the  most   formidable  of  the 
local  affections,  in  our  Irish  typhus.    So  great,  indeed, 
is  the   frequency  of    this  complication,  that,  long 
before  I  was  aware  of  the  opinions  of  Eokitansky 
on  this  point  I  frequently  suggested  in  my  lectures 
whether  the  secondary  bronchial  disease  might  not  be 
held  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Irish  typhus 
that  the  follicular  disease  of  the  intestines  in  Erance 
bears  to  the  fever  in  that  country.    Let  me  read  to 
you  a  passage  from  Eokitansky 's  work,  translated  by 
Dr.  Day  for  the  original  Sydenham  Society,  bearing  on 
the  points  before  us.    He  speaks  as  follows,.,  of  the 
effect  of  the  typhous, process  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  air  passages  : — '  In  primary  broncho-typhus  the 
general  disease  originally  localises  itself  here,  avoiding 
all  other  mucous  membranes,  even  that  of  the  intestine, 
for  which  in  general  the  typhous  process  shows  the 
most  decided  preference.    The  latter  mucous  mem- 
brane exhibits,  however,  in  many  cases  a  recognisable 
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though  always  subordinate  and  secondary  development 
of  the  follicles,  in  which  the  adjacent  mesenteric  glands 
participate,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  very  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  distinguish  the  typhous  element  in  the  above- 
named  affection  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
The  pecuHar  stasis  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  great  cul 
de  sac  of  the  stomach,  the  remarkable  intumescence  of 
the  former,  and  the  singular  character  of  the  blood, 
the  typhous  nature  of  the  general  disease,  and  espe- 
cially the  altered  condition  of  the  bronchial  glands 
invariably  serve,  together  with  other  symptoms,  to 
indicate  the  typhous  nature  of  the  bronchial  affection. 
The  alteration  occurring  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  of 
the  same  character  as  that  affecting  the  mesenteric 
•glands  in  abdominal  typhus.  They  become  swollen  to 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  or  even  of  a  hen's  egg,  are  of  a 
dark  violet  colour,  which  afterwards  becomes  Hghter, 
present  a  relaxed  and  friable  appearance,  and  are 
infiltrated  with  a  medullary  typhous  matter.  Like 
typhous  mesenteric  glands,  they  may  become  the  seat 
of  a  tumultuous  metamorphosis,  and  thus,  either  with 
or  without  perforation  of  the  adjacent  mediastinum, 
may  give  rise  to  pleurisy.  This  form  is  often  combined 
with  pneumo -typhus  and  typhous  pleurisy,  and  is 
beyond  all  doubt  the  basis  of  the  spotted  contagious 
typhus,  and  very  probably  also  of  the  Irish  and  North 
American  typhus,  forms  of  the  disease  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  run  their  course  without  any  intes- 
tinal affection.  With  us  this  affection  is  rare,  and  in 
point  of  frequency  is  not  to  be  compared  with  abdo- 
minal typhus.' 
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I  may  observe  here  that  by  the  term  '  tumultuous 
metamorphosis'  is  implied  the  occurrence  of  violent 
symptoms  with  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  progress. 
Dr.  Day  remarks  that  Eokitansky  has  used  the  term  in 
a  new  sense,  but  it  means  generally— as  I  understand 
it— that  a  violent  and  reactive  inflammation  occurs  in 
the  parts  altered  by  the  typhous  process,  which  may 
cause  great  congestion,  turgescence,  perforation,  or 
even  gangrene.  As  Eokitansky  does  not  indicate  any 
distinctive  features  between  the  spotted  contagious 
typhus  and  the  Irish  and  North  American  typhus,  we 
may  safely  hold  them  to  be  the  same  disease. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  comparative 
frequency  and  importance  of  the  pulmonary  as  con- 
trasted with  the  nervous  symptoms  in  fever,  as  it  affects 
the  lower  and  upper  classes  in    this   country,  my 
impression  is— taking  the  experience  of  a  long  series 
of  years — that  the  secondary  bronchial  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  the  pulmonary  compHcations  are  much 
more  frequent  and  dangerous  in  hospital   than  in' 
private  practice.    It  is  not  easy  to  explain  why  this 
should  be  so,  but  certainly  we  find  a  greater  preponder- 
ance of  nervous  symptoms  in  the  typhus  fever  as 
It  affects  the  upper  classes  of  society  than  in  cases 
of  the  disease  as  we   meet  with    it  in  hospital; 
while  in  hospital   practice  the  nervous  symptoms, 
though  we   cannot   say  that  they  are  absent,  less 
frequently  require   special   interference.    No  doubt 
we  meet  with  coma,  dehrium,  and  subsultus  tendinum 
occasionally,  but  the  predominance  of  nervous  symptoms 
in  the  early  periods  of  typhus  which  is  so  common 
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in  the  upper  classes  of  society  is  less  often  seen  in  our 
wards ;   and  if  you  will  reflect  on  the  simple  fact 
that  we  so  rarely  have  to  shave  the  head  among 
our  hospital  patients,  you   will  see   the  truth  of 
what  I  say.    Eemember,  too,  how  many  cases  we 
have   had  in  which,  while   all   the  symptoms  of 
typhus — such  as  prostration,  weakness  of  the  heart, 
eruptions  of  maculee  and  petecliias,  and  well-marked 
secondary  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines — were  present,  the  patients'  minds  remained 
nearly  unclouded,  and  no  symptom  occurred  palling 
for    any   special  measures    directed  to   the  head. 
The   typhus   of  Ireland,    then,   is  not  character- 
ised, as   Dr.  Lombard  has  described  it,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  cephaHc  symptoms,  at  least  when  it 
occurs  in  that  class  from  which  he  supposes  the  best 
specimens  of  the  disease  to  be  drawn.    He  is  as  in- 
correct in  his  statements  about  the  predominance  of 
cephalic  symptoms  as  when  he  says  that  the  absence 
of  follicular  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  Irish  typhus. 

In  the  typhus  fever  of  the  upper  classes  in  this 
country  the  nervous  symptoms  are  generally  much 
more  aggravated  and  developed  at  an  earUer  period ; 
and  it  may  be  that  this  preponderance  of  the  nervous 
symptoms,  .this  tendency  to  affections  of  the  brain  in 
one  class,  even  though  these  affections  be  principally 
toxic  and  functional,  is  a  cause  of  the  comparative 
exemption  of  such  cases  from  the  secondary  bronchial 
disease.  As  you  advance  in  the  study  of  general  patho- 
logy, you  will  find  plenty  of  examples  in  which  diseases 
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of  Structure  or  of  deposition  are  suspended  or  re- 
placed by  purely  nervous  affections.     Explain  it  as 
we  will,  the  general  proposition  appears  true  that  the 
nervous  symptoms,  comparatively  speaking,  are  less 
developed  in  the  fever  of  the  lower  classes,  while  those 
indicative  of  disease  of  the  mucous  membranes  are 
much  more  prcmiinent ;  and  conversely  that  in  the  upper 
ranks  symptoms  indicative  of  irritation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  are  less  prominent,  while  the  nervous  symptoms 
are  severe ;  and  this,  perhaps,  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  doctrine,  which  has  been  long  held  by  many, 
that  the  mortality  of  fever  is  greater  in  proportion  as 
we  ascend  in  the  scale  of  society. 

I  have  already  told  you  that,  as  regards  prognosis,  the 
preponderance  of  any  of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  fever 
should  cause  us  more  apprehension  than  that  of  any 
other  class   of  symptoms,  and  especially  when  this 
preponderance  is  observed  at  an  early  period  of  the 
disease.     This  greater  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
system  in  the  higher  classes  may  itself  be  a  cause  why 
we  cannot  use  wine  with  as  great  liberahty  in  this  class 
as  with  ordinary  hospital  patients.    And  this,  again, 
may  explain  the  greater  fatahty  in  private  practice, 
ma^much  as,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  of 
the  nervous    system    and   the  frequent  incapabihty 
to  bear  stimulants  largely,  we  are  debarred  from  the 
use  of  that  which  is  the  great  medicine  in  fever. 

I  think  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  the 
more  the  secondary  affections  of  fever  are  anatomical, 
the  greater  will  be  the  utihty  of  stimulants  ;  and  con- 
versely the  more  they  are  functional,  and  especially 
in  cases  where  these   symptoms  are  more  closely 
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related  to  the  cerebro-spiDal  centres,  the  less  will  be 
the  efficacy  of  wine.     It  might  be  supposed,  from 
a  priori  considerations,  that  the  man  in  the  higher 
classes  of  life  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
wine  would  require  it  more  and  derive  greater  benefit 
from  it  in  the  course  of  a  fever,  which — it  must  be 
remembered — ^is  a  disease  of  debihty  and  prostration, 
than  the  peasant  who  has  not  been  habituated  to  the 
regular  use  of  stimulants  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  stimulant  treatment  in  fever  are  to  be  found 
when  it  affects  the  agricultural  peasant,  whose  nervous 
system  has  not  been .  excited  either  by  the  use  of 
stimulants  or  by  intellectual  exertion.    I  know  that 
some  will  object  to  this  on  the  ground  that  our  Irish 
peasantry  are  habitually  intemperate,  but  this  charge 
of  intemperance  is  only  one  of  the  many  erroneous 
statements  put  forth  with  reference  to  our  country; 
men. 

The  Irish  peasant  is  not  habitually  intemperate — 
neither  do  his  means  permit  nor  his  inchnations  lead 
•him  to  be  so.    When  he  does  indulge  it  is  on  special 
occasions,  but  in  hospital  we  seldom  meet  a  case  of 
injury  to  the  general  health  produced  by  a  course 
of  intemperance  in  the   peasant.     The  case  is  no 
doubt  different  in  the  class  of  artisans  who  are  the 
inhabitants  of  our  large  cities  and  towns.    In  this  class 
we  find  that  when  fever  attacks  an  individual  we  can 
neither  use  stimulants  with  the  same  boldness  nor 
reckon  on  their  success  with  the  same  confidence  as 
among  the  more  sober  classes  of  the  population.  In 
this  respect  the  Irish  are  not  peculiar. 
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Secondary  Bronchial  Affection  of  Fm-m—Pnmmo-typhus  of  Roki- 
tansky— Views  of  this  author  as  to  the  anatomical  expression  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  respectively— Description  of  the  bronchial 
affection  of  fever  ;  frequent  absence  of  symptoms  therein— Rales 
sonorous,  mucous,  or  crepitating  j  no  increased  sonoriety— This 
affection  is  not  ordinary  '  bronchitis ' ;  it  comes  on  silently  and 
subsides  spontaneously— Argument  from  the  effects  of  treatment 
by  stimulation— Modes  of  termination  of  the  affection. 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  secondary  affections  of  fever 
we  shall  have  to  consider  manifestations  of  disease  in 
the  lungs,  which  have  so  strong  a  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion from  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  and  the 
important  results  by  which  they  are  followed.  We 
will  take  up  the  subject  of  the  bronchial  affection  of 
fever  in  the  present  lecture. 

This  affection  is  so  frequent  and  common  in  macu- 
lated typhus  that  Eokitansky  proposed  to  found 
a  nomenclature  for  the  various  forms  of  fever  in 
accordance  with  the  most  striking  secondary  diseases 
characteristic  of  them.  Thus  he  designated  typhoid  as 
typhus  abdommalis,  and  maculated  typhus  as  pneumo- 
typhus.  He  considered  that,  whilst  typhoid  affected 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  as  its  secondary 
anatomical  result,  typhus,  on  the  other  hand,  engaged 
the  pulmonary  tissues  ;  that  'as  the  anatomical  expres- 
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sion  of  typhoid  fever  was  intestinal  ulceration,  so  the 
anatomical  expression  of  typhus  was  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  chest.* 

Now,  in  making  statements  such  as  these  the  great 
German  pathologist  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  too  far. 
I  believe  him  to  be  in  error  in  his  assumption  respect- 
ing typhoid,  as  he  equally  is  at  fault  in  his  conclusion 
touching  the  bronchial  affection  of  typhus.  If  he  had 
said,  '  In  the  cases  of  typhoid  which  have  come  under 
my  cognisance  and  treatment  I  invariably  found 
disease  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  present,  and 
in  all  my  cases  of  typhus  gravior  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  chest  were 
diseased,'  he  would  have  been  correct.  But  cases  both 
of  typhoid  and  typhus  of  the  severest  character  and 
most  prolonged  continuance  may  occur  unattended  by 
the  symptoms  of  local  disease  which  have  been  regarded 
as  so  constant  in  their  appearance,  and  which  have  even 
been  asserted  to  constitute  the  disease  of  which  the 
fever  is  merely  symptomatic. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  repudiate  Eoki- 
tansky's  views  simply  because  they  differ  from  those 
based  on  the  study  of  fever  in  this  country.  The 
German  observations  have  been  made  in  good  faith, 
and  are  of  value  so  far  as  they  are  pathological  records 
of  the  phenomena  of  fever  as  observed  in  a  different 
country  and  as  affecting  a  distinct  race  of  people.  In 
the  typhus  fever  of  our  own  land  we  often  meet  with 
serious  engagement  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  We  not 
infrequently  see  a  similar  morbid  affection  in  cases  of 
typhoid ;  but  in  typhus  this  local  disease  always  makes- 
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its  appearance  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  the 
fever,  whilst  in  typhoid  it  usually  comes  on  at  a  later 
period.  Again,  we  have  had  in  this  country  a  form  of 
disease  strangely  opposed  to  all  such  artificial  distinc- 
tions as  those  of  fever  under  the  headings  of  typhus 
abdominalis  and  pneumo-typhus  ;  it  was  called  gastro- 
catarrhal  typhus,  a  term  which  sufficiently  indicates  the 
character  of  the  disease. 

To  a  person  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  examining 
patients  in   fever  very  closely,  the  frequency  and 
importance  of  the  bronchial  disease  would  not  appear 
very  evident  or  striking  as  he  walked  round  the  wards 
of  an  Irish  fever  hospital.     We  find  the  patient, 
perhaps,  in  a  state  of  stupor,  but  from  this  he  is  easily 
roused.    He  is  covered  with  petechial  spots,  red  or 
livid,  as  the  case  may  be.    There  is  nothing  remarkable 
about  his  breathing ;  he  is  not  reported  to  have  any 
cough ;  his  pulse  is  probably  120  or  130,  and  his  heart 
is  weak.  That  patient,  with  but  little  hurry  of  breathing, 
not  complaining  of  any  distress,  and  without  cough,  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  at  that  very  time  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  secondary  bronchial  disease.    When  you 
apply  the  stethoscope,  and  make  the  patient  draw  a 
deep  breath,  you  are  surprised  at  the  great  amount  of 
disease  that  is  revealed,  although    the  symptoms 
of  this  important  afiection  are  absent.     One  would 
expect  that  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  Kvidity 
of  the   countenance  from  the  non-arteriahsation  of 
the  blood ;  but   here  is  one  of  the  curious  things^ 
connected  with  fever  wHch  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
explain—that  you  will  often  see  but  little  Hvidity  iij 
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such  cases.    At  all  events,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  draw 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  patient's  lung.  In 
most  patients  labouring  under  bad  typhus  there  is  a 
pecuhar  dusky  hue  of  the  face,  and  this  whether  the 
bronchial  disease  were  present  or  not.    But  I  have 
over  and  over  again  seen  the  most  extensive  bronchial 
disease,  where  every  tube  seemed  to  be  half-filled,  and 
yet  where  little  of  that  kind  of  lividity  which  we  see 
in  a  case  of  asthma  or  of  bad  sufibcative  catarrh  existed. 
Let  us  consider  this  fact  for  a  moment,  for  it  is  full  of 
matter  for  reflection.     What  does  it  tell  us?  It 
announces  this  highly  important  principle,  that  in  their 
formation,  and  in  their  progress,  the  secondary  diseases 
of  fever  are,  as  it  were,  silent.    They  occur  without 
the  usual  symptoms  which  are  observed  in  idiopathic 
inflammations.    They  are  not  idiopathic  inflammations, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  the  symptoms  of  them. 
Let  us  omit  no  opportunity  of  impressing  on  our  mmds 
the  fact  that  these  diseases  are  not  inflammations. 
They  form  silently ;  they  advance  silently  ;  they  sub- 
side silently,  generally  along  with  the  fever,  but  some- 
times before  it  has  ceased.    Consider  for  a  moment  the 
formation  of  a  pustule  in  an  ordinary  case  of  small-pox. 
The  pustule  gives  no  notice  of  its  formation.    You  turn 
down  the  clothes,  and  you  find  the  arm  covered  with 
vesicles  ;  the  patient  has  not  complained,  but  you  find 
there  is  the  eruption.    So  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
bronchial  disease  in  typhus  ;  so  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
intestinal  disease  in  typhoid.    We  see  the  bronchial 
disease  forming  in  this  singular  and  latent  manner, 
without  excitement  or  sufi"ering  of  the  patient.  We 
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see  the  same  in  the  intestine  and  in  the  heart.  The 
softening  of  the  heart,  so  commonly  noticed  in'  fever 
is  in  its  commencement  and  all  through  a  silent 
process.    The  process  of  change  up  to  its  maximal 
mtensity,  and  that  of  retrocession  to  the  period 
of  recovery,  considered  simply,  when  they  are  not 
interfered  with  by  accidental  irritation,  go  on  sflently 
Thus  the  disease  may  proceed  to  its  maximum 
without  symptoms,  and  retrocede  without  symptoms 
JNow,  under  these  circumstances,  I  have  said  that 
when  you   apply  the  stethoscope,  you  very  often 
find  extensive  rWes.    These  rMes  may  be  sonorous, 
mucous,   or  crepitating ;  the    degree  of  each  of 
these  characteristics  varying  in  every  case,  and  in 
d^erent  portions  of  the  lung,  in  the  same  individual 
When  you  use  percussion,  you  find  that  there  is 
no  dulnfess  anywhere.    I  have  not  observed,  in  the 
bronchial    alTection   of  fyphus  fever,   the  curious 
result  of  percussion   which  we  see  in  cases  of 
primary   bronchial  disease.     I  allude  to  increase 
of  sononety  of  the  chest.    This  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact.    In  a  large  number  of  ca.es  of  acute 
inflammatory  bronchitis,  it  is  remarked  that,  so  far 

natural;  and  this  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  air  in  the  air-cells  of 
the  lung_that,  m  fact,  eveiy  Httle  air-cell  of  the  lung 
IS  in  a  condition  of  distension ;  it  is  full  of  air,  whicf 
cannot  find  a  ready  egress  during  expiration,  n  con- 
equence  of  the  tumified  state  of  the  bronchid  tubes  • 
and  hence  we  have  the  increase  of  sonoriety.    I  have 
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Bot  observed  this  in  cases  of  typhus  fever  where  there 
was  no  consohdation  of  the  lung  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  we  have  not  specially 
studied  this  point  in  fever  cases.    When  the  patient 
draws  a  deep  breath,  we  frequently  find  that  the  rales 
go  on  increasing  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  inspiratory 
act;   and,  in  certain  cases,  the  following  curious 
circumstance  is  noticed,  and  it  is  one  of  those  which 
iUustrate  what  I  have  termed  the  sHent  action  of  the 
disease.  On  applying  the  stethoscope,  you  may  hear 
but  Httle,  or  a  loose,  r^le  in  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes,  or  in  some  of  their  secondary  ramifications 
—that  is,  during  ordinary  breathing.    If  you  con-; 
tented  yourself  with  such  an  examination,  you  might 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  very  little  the 
matter  with  the  patient's  lung— shght  mucous  disease 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  or  in  the  very  large 
tubes.    But  you  might  be  altogether  wrong ;  for,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  frequently  happens  that  when 
the  patient  is  made  to  draw  a  deep  breath,  you  are 
startled  with  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  r^les 
running  to  the  very  end  of  the  inpiratory  act.    It  is 
in  this  condition  that  the  patient's  life  is  seriously 
endangered ;  for  if  this  bronchial  disease  does  not 
retrocede,  but  continues  to  advance,  it  may  happen 
that  the  sufi'erer  falls  suddenly  into  a  condition  of 
asphyxia,  tracheal  rattle  comes  on,  and  he  dies  a 
mechanical  death_in  fact,  he  dies  sufi^ocated.  You 
may  leave  your  patient  apparently  going  on  very  well, 
and  be  summoned  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  few  hom-s, 
to  find  him  in  articulo  mortis.    This  is  a  common 
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occurrence,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  ia  persons  in 
whom  the  bronchial  disease  has  been  overlooked  or 
neglected. 

You  will  commonly  hear  it  said  that  this  or  that 
patient  in  typhus  has  got  bronchitis ;  and,  if  we  were 
to  be  guided  by  physical  signs  alone,  such  a  statement 
would  seem  to  be  correct.    But  I  wish  you  to  believe 
that  the  essence  of  this  affection  is  not  bronchitis,  but 
rather  a  special  condition  of  the  air-pa.sages,  secon- 
dary to  the  fever,  the  result  either  of  the  typhous  de- 
posit or  of  the  vascularity  with  turgescence  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded.    If  bronchitis-that  is  to  say  if 
niflammatory  action  supervenes-it  must  yet  be  con- 
sidered as  reactive  and  specific.    I  am  anxious  to  W 
stress  upon  this,  because  there  are  stUl  many  prac- 
titioners who  hold  that  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  primary  inflam- 
mation. Now,  I  do  not  tnow  any  characteristic  difference 
between  the  physical  signs  which  may  occur  in  ordi- 
nary Idiopathic  bronchitis  and  those  which  present 
themselves  in  typhus  when  the  air-tubes  are  engaged 
In  both  there  may  be  sonorous,  sibilant,  mucous,  and 
crepitating  rales  ;  and  yet  the  two  diseases  are  patho- 
ogica lly  distinct.    Observe  that  whatever  diminishes 
the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  whether  it  be  deposit,  typhous 
congestion,  or  true  inflammation,  will  giverAle  'What- 
ever causes  secretion,  whether  it  be  true  inflammation 
or  something  the  very  opposite  of  inflammation,  will 
give  rale.    We  have,  as  I  said  before,  in  typhu  the 
physical  signs  which  are  observed  in  true  bronchitis  ■ 
but  beware  how,  in  any  given  case  of  fever,  you  con' 
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elude  from  their  presence  that  the  patient  has  true 
Toronchitis.     In  certain  cases  there  may  be  reactive 
irritation ;  but  never  forget  that  the  typhous  disease 
alone,  without  any  inflammation  whatever,  is  com- 
petent to  produce  aH  the  signs  of  bronchitis.  Whj  do 
I  urge  this  so  much  on  you  ?    Because  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  every  opportunity  of  removing  from  your 
inind8  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  inflammation  which 
have  been  so  long  in  vogue.  We  are  greatly  influenced 
by  names  ;  and  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  are 
many  who  would  treat  a  case  of  the  bronchial  affection 
in  fever  with  the  same  reducing  measures  which  they 
would  employ  in  the  idiopathic  disease,  yet  I  am  sure 
that  the  idea  of  these  signs  proceeding  from  mflam- 
mation  makes  many  of  us,  who  have  not  yet  unlearned 
our  early  teachings,  timid  in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

We  find  that  this  bronchial  disease  runs  a  course 
.exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  secondary  aff-ec- 
tions  of  fever.    It  comes  on  insidiously,  or,  as  I  said 
before,  silently;  it  gradually  advances  to  its  maximum, 
and  sometimes  increases  to  that  degree  that  the  patient 
dies  by  asphyxia.    This  is  often  the  case  when  the 
disease  has  not  been  recognised  at  an  early  period.  It 
is  in  almost  all  cases  preceded  by  the  symptoms  of 
fever  for  several  days.    I  think  in  the  best  marked 
cases  it  first  shows  itself  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
of  the  disease,  but  it  may  supervene  at  any  period  of 
the  case.    It  subsides  spontaneously.  wi  have 

abundant  opportunities  of  observmg  the  following 
furTourlcu—  in  the  subsidence  of  this  disease, 
either  when  the  affection  runs  its  natural  course  or 
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when  it  lias  been  necessary  to  treat  it  specially.  In 
the  true  idiopathic  bronchitis,  when  a  patient  is  placed 
under  treatment,  we  observe  the  disappearance  of  the 
rales  to  be  gradual ;  they  are  less  intense  and  less  com- 
pHcated  day  by  day ;  and  this  goes  on  probably  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  or  it  may  be  a  fortnight  or  more, 
before  the  last  shade  of  rale  disappears.  In  the  typhous 
affection,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  often  observe  that 
the  most  extensive,  intense,  and  comphcated  r^les 
disappear  as  if  by  enchantment,  leaving  the  respiratory 
murmur  perfectly  pure.    This  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  physical  signs  is  only  an  argument  among  many  to> 
show  their  non-inflammatory  origin.    Nothing  can  be 
more  remarkable  than  this ;  it  seems  analogous  to  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  the  eruption  of  scarlatina  from 
the  skin.    You  may  often  see  this  eruption  lasting  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  suddenly  disappearing, 
leaving  the  skin  wliite  and  pure.    Consider  the  case  of 
the  lung  in  the  same  way,  and  in  place  of  the  scarlatina 
eruption  take  the  secondary  bronchial  disease— or  erup- 
tion, if  you  wiU,  and  you  can  understand  the  occurrence 
of  a  similar  change.    Mind,  I  do  not  say  this  happens 
in  all  cases  ;  and  I  suppose  that  for  its  occurrence  it  is 
necessary  that  there  shall  have  been  httle,  if  any,  re- 
active irritation.    And,  as  I  said  before,  we  see  it  in 
cases  not  only  where  the  disease  has  been  little,  if  at 
all,  interfered  with  by  treatment,  but  in  others  in  which 
we  have  used  such  remedies  as  dry  cupping,  counter- 
irritation,  and  various  stimulant  medicines.    Here  the 
practitioner  is  often  surprised  at  the  rapid  and  com- 
plete success  of  his  treatment,  and  may  take  credit  to 
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himself  for  bringing  about  a  change  whicli  was  to  a 
great  degree,  at  all  events,  induced  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  periodicity,  to  which  the  secondary  local 
effects,  as  well  as  the  essential  disease,  are  subject. 

In  the  next  place  we  find  that  the  best  treatment  in 
such  cases  is  the  stimulant.  The  mere  circumstance 
of  a  patient  having  or  presenting  the  most  intense  signs 
of  bronchitis  in  typhus  fever  does  not  by  any  means 
warrant  us  in  bleeding  him,  in  reducing  liim,  in  exhi- 
biting tartar  emetic,  or  in  withholding  wine.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  the  best  treatment  for  such  cases  is 
the  free  use  of  wine,  ammonia,  turpentine,  bark,  dry- 
cupping,  and  so  on. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  interesting 
fact,  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  softened  heart 
in  typhus  we  find  a  combination  with  the  bronchial 
disease,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  conclude  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  lung  and  heart,  as  regards  the  influence 
of  typhous  poison  on  the  muscular  structures  of  both 
these  organs,  are  similar.    We  have  long  held  the 
opinion  that  what  is  called  '  effusion  into  the  chest ' 
in  catarrhal  typhus  is  a  consequence  of  the  weakening 
of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  The 
practical  conclusion,  then,  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the 
physical  signs  of  bronchitis  in  a  case  of  maculated 
typhus  fever  should  not  make  you  conclude  that  the 
patient  had  bronchial  inflammation  ;  and  therefore  you 
should  not  treat  the  case  as  such. 

I  have  just  stated  that  the  bronchial  affection  of 
fever  does  not  always  disappear  with  extreme  rapidity. 
Cases  frequently  occiu:  where  that  affection  subsides  as 
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an  attack  of  ordinary  bronchitis  does — the  r^les  become 
more  scattered  and  less  intense,  and  they  finally  cease. 
In  a  third  class  of  cases,  even  after  the  essential  disease 
has  departed,  the  patient  may  be  placed  in  imminent 
danger  from  efilision  on  the  chest ;  or,  again,  while  he 
may  not  be  exactly  threatened  with  asphyxia,  yet  his 
aspect  and  general  condition  may  become  eminently 
suggestive  of  the  presence  of  pulmonary  consumption. 
He  loses  strength,  and  grows  pallid  and  emaciated.  A 
loose  cough  sets  in  sometimes,  with  profuse  expec- 
toration.   In  short,  the  bronchial  affection  simulates 
phthisis.    Under  these  circumstances  a  quack  sees  the 
patient  and  pronounces  him  to  be  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion.   After  a  time  the  bronchial  affection  subsides, 
the  sufferer  rapidly  improves— in  fact,  gets  well— and 
the  quack  wins  all  the  credit  of  having  cured  a  case  of 
confirmed  phthisis. 

So  important  do  I  regard  this  subject  of  imperfect 
or  protracted  recovery  from  the  bronchial  disease  of 
typhus  to  be,  that  I  purpose  to  devote  our  next  lecture 
to  its  further  investigation,  and  to  a  consideration  of 
the  kindred  topic  of  tubercle  as  a  sequela  of  fever. 
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Bbokchiai  Afpectiott  of  Feveb,  continued  —  Alternating  secondary 
affections — Imperfect  convalescence  due  to  reactive  bronchitis — 
Cases  resembling  phthisis — Three  forms  of  tubercular  disease,  as  a 
sequela  of  fever,  (1)  co-existing  tubercle,  (2)  acute  consequent  tuber- 
cle, (3)  consequent  softened  tubercle — Diagnosis  based  on  the  want 
of  accordance  between  physical  signs  and  symptoms  in  suspected 
phthisis  after  fever — Expectoration  of  small  calculi  some  months 
after  bronchial  typhus — Tubercular  fever  in  the  typhus  epidemic  of 
1826-27 — This  fever  may  be  contagious. 

There  is  a  remarkable  type  of  fever,  incidentally 
referred  to  in  a  former  lecture  and  not  at  all  un- 
common in  this  country,  in  which  we  have  an  alternating 
disease,  as  it  were,  between  the  abdominal  and  the 
pulmonary  organs  in  continued  fever.  This  is  a  very  bad 
form  of  fever — one  of  the  worst.  We  find  that  to-day — 
we  shall  say — the  chest  is  greatly  loaded,  that  we  get  no 
good  respiratory  murmur  ;  there  are  most  intense  r^les, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  extensive  disease  of  the  lung 
are  present.    At  this  time  the  belly  is  soft ;  it  is  not 
tender  on  pressure ;  and  there  is  no  diarrhoea.  Things 
go  on  for  two  or  three  days,  when  we  find  the  belly 
to  be  swollen,  tympanitic,  tender  on  pressure  ;  there  is 
diarrhoea ;  and  on  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest 
we  find  it  comparatively  free,  and  the  r^les  either  gone 
or  almost  altogether  gone. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  abdomen,  and,  on 
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relieving  the  symptoms  there  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
chest  again  shows  signs  of  disease ;  and  in  this  way 
the  affection  alternates  as  it  were  between  the  two 
great  cavities,  and  forms  a  combination  which  is 
extremely  difficult  of  management.  And  I  think  that 
these  cases  of  gastro-catarrhal  typhus— that  is  to  say,  of 
typhus  with  secondary  disease  in  the  two  cavities,  that 

disease  meanwhile  alternately  varying  in  its.  severity  

are  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  development  of 
tubercle  after  the  disease  has  subsided  than  the  catarrhal 
typhus  without  abdominal  compHcation.    But  on  this 
point  I  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  that  my  mind  is 
completely  made  up.    My  opinion  is  one  of  those  that 
men  form  gradually  and  unknowingly,  without  being 
able  to  refer  the  sources  of  that  opinion  to  any  parti- 
cidar  observation.    But  it  does  not  happen  in  every 
case  that  the  bronchial  disease  of  typhus  either  subsides 
in  that  sudden  manner  we  have  been,  speaking  of,  or 
advances  to  such  a  height  as  to  destroy  the  patient's 
life. 

There  is  another  case,  and  a  very  important  one, 
where  we  observe  an  imperfect  convalescence,  the 
chest  remaining  very  much  engaged.  That  is  to 
say,  after  all  the  general  symptoms  of  fever  have 
subsided,  the  petechia  have  disappeared,  the  typhous 
expression  has  vanished,  and  the  patient  is  anxious 
for  food,  we  find  that  the  phenomena  of  the  chest 
remain  but  httle  altered;  that  there  is  extensive 
bronchial  rdle.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  me  that 
what  has  happened  is,  that  a  reactive  inflammation 
has  occurred,  and  that  a  form  of  bronchitis  has 
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been  added  to  the  typlious  disease.    Something  very 
similar  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  disease  of  the 
intestine  in  fever.    This  has  been  indicated  by  Dr. 
Cheyne  as  one  of  the  cases  of  imperfect  convalescence 
in  fever.    It  would  appear  as  if  a  secondary  inflam- 
mation supervened  upon  the  typhous  alteration  of  the 
intestine,  and  this  caused  the  convalescence  to  be 
imperfect.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  the  lung.     There  is  nothing  more 
important,  gentlemen,  in  the  study  of  diseases  than  to 
keep  analogy  continually  before  us;  and  you  may 
expect  that  the  processes  of  disease  observed  in  one 
cavity  of  the  body  will  be  repeated  in  the  others.  The 
case  in  the  wards  to  which  we  gave  the  turpentine  was 
a  good  example  of  this. 

These  cases  are  frequently  mistaken  for  phthisis — and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  patients  have  a 
very  phthisical  aspect :  they  are  emaciated  by  fever ; 
they  have  often  a  species  of  semi-hectic  upon  them ; 
they  have  cough ;  their  respiration  is  difficult ;  and 
they  have  frequently  profuse  expectoration.    You  will 
say,  then.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  symptoms 
in  these  cases  at  this  stage  and  those  in  cases  of 
phthisis  ?    I  do  not  know  of  any  difference  but  this, 
that  in  the  patients  labouring  under  phthisis  there  is 
often  a  very  copious  muco-puriform  expectoration — a 
thing  rarely  seen  during  the  presence  of  the  disease 
in  fever.    It  is  very  natural,  then,  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  practitioner  seeing  a  patient  for  the 
first  time  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
phthisical ;  and  it  is  quite  proper  that  all  physicians 
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in  this  state  of  things  slioulcl  be  apprehensive  of 
such  a  condition,  because  it  is  certain  that  in  some 
instances  of  typhus  fever  a  disposition  to  permanent 
organic  change  in  the  lung  seems  to  have  been  created 
bj  the  disturbance  of  the  system  in  consequence  of  the 
fever. 

We  have  three  forms  of  tubercular  disease  induced 
in  this  way.  The  first  is  what  I  may  term'  acute 
co-existing  tubercle.  This  is  a  most  curious  form,  in 
which,  whHe  the  petechia  are  still  on  the  surface,  the 
lung  becomes  full  of  soft  cheesy  matter. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  particularly  to  this 
disease.    We  have  not  seen  many  instances  of  it,  and 
but  on  one  occasion  had  we  a  post-mortem  examination  ; 
but  this  was  a  very  well-marked  case.  It  occurred  several 
years  back  in  our  wards,  and  was  one  of  those  cases 
which  we  do  not  easily  forget.    The  patient,  a  man 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age,  had  enjoyed'  perfect 
health  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  attacked  with  fever ; 
he  was  not  subject  to  any  form  of  chronic  bronchitis^ 
or  of  pulmonary  irritation  ;  so  that  there  is  not  the 
sHghtest  reason   to  beheve   that  tubercular  matter 
existed  in  his  lungs  before  he  was  attacked  with  the 
fever.    He  came  here  at  the  end  of  the  first  week 
of  his  illness  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  maculated 
typhus,  complicated  by  the  secondary  bronchial  disease. 
So  far  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  case.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  the  rales  were  more 
mtense  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  lung ;  that  there 
was  a  greater  amount  of  large   crepitus  than  we 
commonly  see  m  the  typhous  disease,  indicating  that 
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the  minute  tubes  were  much  engaged.     The  chest 
was  perfectly  clear  on  percussion,  but  I  took  alarm  at 
the  great  amount  of  bronchial  rale  which  had  become 
developed  at  so  early  a  period.     The  patient  was 
treated  by  dry  cupping,  blistering,  and  the  use  of 
senega  with  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  but  yet  we  did  not 
observe  that  these  measures  produced  any  sensible 
effect  on  the  physical  signs— a  circumstance  which 
should  have  still  further  increased  our  apprehensions, 
but  at  that  time  we  had  no  suspicion  of  what  the 
result  was  to  be.    There  was  no  remarkable  suffering  ; 
the  patient  did  not  complain  of  dyspnoea,  his  breathing 
was  not  much  accelerated,  and,  in  short,  he  had 
uo  symptom  which  would  distinguish  his  case  from 
ordinary  typhus  with  severe  bronchial  disease.  We 
now,  however,  observed  that  day  by  day,  with  nothing 
but  a  bronchial  r^le,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  chest, 
especially  on  the  right  side,  became   equably  yet 
progressively  dull,  although  there  was  little  if  any 
change  in  the  character  of  the  large  but  crepitating 
rale,  nor  was  there  any  indication  of  hepatisation — 
the  lung  always  continued  permeable  to  air.  The 
petechise   remained   remarkably  stationary.  About 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  the  patient  began  to  sweat 
profusely.    And  this  sweating  appeared  to  occur  in 
two  paroxysms  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
he  seemed  to  have  a  combination  of  severe  hectic  and 
of  typhus  fever.    He  died  on  about  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  day  of  his  disease,  the  front  of  the  right  side 
having  become  very  dull,  but  not  absolutely  so,  and 
the  large  crepitus  remaining  with  singular  constancy  all 
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through.  On  the  day  of  his  death  the  petechial 
eruption  had  scarcely  faded. 

Although  we  had  never  had  any  instance  of  the 
acute  development  of  cheesy  degeneration  pending  the 
typhous  state,  yet  I  ventured  to  make  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  here,  for  the  physical  phenomena  were 
precisely  those  which  occur  in  ordinary  acute  inflamma- 
tory cheesy  infiltration  of  the  lung.    The  right  lung 
was  found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  soft,  grey, 
cheesy  matter,  deposited  in  isolated  patches,  varying 
from  the  size  of  half  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 
The  masses  were  not  encysted  ;  they  were  soft,  but  yet 
showed  no  appearance  of  suppuration.    A  few  deposits 
of  the  same  kind  were  found  on  the  left  side. 

The  great  amount  of  this  deposit  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  was  one  of  the  secondary  affections  of 
the  typhus  fever;  for  although  a  man  may  live 
with  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  tubercle  developed 
in  his  lung,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  that 
he  could  have  had  such  a  quantity  of  soft  cheesy 
matter,  nearly  fiUing  up  one  lung,  while  his  health 
and  respiratory  function  remained  unaffected,  as  was 
the  case  in  this  man  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
typhus  fever. 

I  beheve  that  this  was  but  the  extreme  degree 
of  what  often  occurs  in  fever ;  and  we  shaU  just  now 
see  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  holding  that 
cheesy  matter  is  formed,  though  in  smaller  quantities, 
during  the  secondary  bronchial  disease  of  fever,  and 
yet  the  patient  recovers  without  having  the  symptoms 
of  phthisis. 
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The  next  form  we  term  acute  consequent  tubercle ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  patient  has  passed  through  his 
fever,  and  has  had  an  interval  of  repose,  everything  ap- 
parently promising  a  perfect  recovery,  there  is  a  sudden 
explosion  of  tubercular  disease,  with  symptoms  of 
high  irritation,  and  with  a  rapid  development  of  miliary 
and  granular  tubercle. 

The  last  form,  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  frequent 
as  the  others,  is  the  consequent  softened  tubercle,  in 
which,  when  a  patient  who  has  had  catarrhal  disease 
in  the  early  periods  of  his  fever  has  recovered,  although 
with  an  im.perfect  convalescence,  the  disease  passes, 
sometimes  rapidly,  into  the  ordinary  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  is  followed  by  the  same  result. 

I  spoke  to-day  in  the  wards  of  a  practical  question,  as 
to  your  diagnosis,  when  called  to  a  patient  who  has  gone 
through  typhus  fever,  and  in  whom  the  chest  is  very 
much  engaged ;  this  is  a  case  to  which  you  wiU  be  often 
called  in  consultation.    The  patient  has  been  under 
the  care  of  another  person  ;  he  has  gone  through  severe 
fever ;  he  is  on  the  25th,  or  the  30th,  or  the  36th 
day  of  his  illness,  and  appearances  of  his  being  con- 
sumptive occur.    It  is  possible  that  the  patient  may  be 
of  a  consumptive  family,  and  an  alarm  is  excited.  He 
has  wasted  hi  flesh  ;  he  has  quick  pulse  ;  he  may  have 
had  some  sweats  ;  he  has  cough  and  muco-puriform  ex- 
pectoration. Well,  suchis  his  position.  You  are  called 
on  then  to  say,  in  the  common  phrase,  whether  his  lungs 
are  affected  or  not.    You  examine  the  chest  carefully  ; 
and,  if  you  find  the  following  ciixumstances  present, 
you  may  in  most  instances  be  able  to  assure  the  patient's 
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friends  that  as  yet  the  patient  is  not  phthisical.  If 
you  find  that  the  physical  signs  of  bronchitis  are  uni- 
versal, that  in  no  part  of  the  chest  you  fail  in  discover- 
ing sonorous,  mucous,  or  muco-crepitating  rMes  in 
various  degrees  of  combination— in    other  words 
stethoscopic  indications  that  every  portion  of  the  bron ' 
ehial  tree  is  equably  affected-if,  then,  with  this  univer- 
sahty  and  intensity  of  bronchial  signs,  you  find  that 
the  patient's  respiration  is  not  much  excited,  that  he 
IS  not  complaining  of  dyspncea,  or  that  his  respira- 
tion ,s  not  rapid,  you  may  be  almost  certain  that 
the  patient  is  labouring  only  under  the  remains  of 
typhous  bronchial  disease,  and  that  he  has  not  yet  passed 
into  a  phthisical  condition.    You  make  the  diagnosis 
here,  gentlemen,  from  a  source  which  you  will  find 
of  great  miportance  :  it.  is  a  diagnosis  from  the  want  of 
accordance  of  phenomena.  What  do  we  find  here?  Siens 
of  umversal  bronchial  afiection.  Now,  we  know  that  in 
mnety-mne  cases  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  development 
o   tubercle  after  fever,  where  there  is  universaHty 
of  deposit  there  is  extreme  constitutional  suffering-- 
there  IS  great  dyspncea-there  is  extraordinary  ac- 
celeration of  breathing,  so  that  in  the  case  above 
specified  the  want  of  accordance  between  the  extent  of 
disease  and  the  amount  of  sufi-ering  leads  you  to  a  ne- 
gative diagnosis,  and  enables  you  to  declare  that  as  yet 
the  patient  IS  not  the  subject  of  consumption.    If  on 
the  other  hand,  this  patient  had,  with  the  physical 
signs  which  I  have  described,  any  ht™d  or  difficult 
breathing,  and  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  great 
.n.tat,on  of  the  lung,  it  would  be  quite  impossib  e 
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to  say  that  he  had  not  consumption.    In  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  you  will  find  that  this  rule  wiU  apply. 
In  bronchial  disease  following  not  only  typhus  fever, 
but  a  variety  of  other  affections,  you  can  apply  this 
rule  of  diagnosis  very  commonly  indeed ;  in^  the  re- 
mittent fever  of  children  you  can  apply  it ;  in  cases 
of  the  bronchial  disease  which  follows  measles  or 
scarlatina,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  affections,  the 
diagnosis    from  the   want    of    accordance    of  the 
phenomena   is  apphcable.     It   is   very  important, 
indeed,  to  study  carefully  those  means  of  diagnosis 
which  are  available  where  you  have  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  repeated   observation.     In  most  cases  of 
consultation  the  consulting  physician  sees  the  patient 
but  once.     If  you  should  be  able  to  see  him 
three  or  four  times,  at  intervals  of   two  or  three 
days,  you  would  not  be  under  this  difficulty;  but  by 
this  weapon  of  diagnosis,  if  I  may  make  use  of  such  a 
phrase,  you  will  often  be  able-even  by  seeing  the 
patient  but  once-to  give  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the  great  probabihty 
that  exists  that  in  many  cases  of  fever,  with  the  secon- 
daiy  bronchial  disease,  there  is  developed  not  merely 
the  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  more  or 
less  of  actual  organic  change,  consisting  m  a  local 
deposition  of  tubercle  ;  and  yet  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  patient  will  ever  have  the  symptoms  of  phthisis. 
He  may  recover,  and  often  does  recover  completely 
with  a  perfectly  pure  respiratory  murmm:,  without 
any  cough,  or  without  any  symptoms  whatever  of 
disease;  but  after  a  period  varying   from  three 
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mouths  to  nine  months  he  expectorates  a  few  calculi. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  when  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  considered,  that  those  calculi  were  pe- 
trifactions of  deposits  which  were  formed  pending  the 
fever,  and  which,  from  their  being  small  and  isolated, 
without  any  consohdation  of  the  surroimding  tissue' 
and  from  their  having  been  unaccompanied  by  cavities^ 
altogether  escaped  observation.   The  number  of  indivi- 
duals who  have  gone  through  this  bronchial  typhus, 
and  at  some  subsequent  period  are  observed  to  expec- 
torate smaU  calcuh,  is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
conclusion. 

Now,  looking  at  the  entire  subject,  I  think  it  more 
than  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  even  where  this 
proof  of  the  previous  occurrence  of  tubercular  deposit 
has  not  existed,  such  deposit  has  gone  through  a  process 
of  calcification,  and  the  patient  has  not  afterwards  passed 
mto  phthisis.    The  cure  may  be  efiected  either  by  cal- 
careous transformation,  absorption,  or  suppuration  at 
a  number  of  pomts  so  minute  as  to  elude  detection  by 
physical  means,  the  signs  being  lost  or  confounded 
with  those  of  ordinary  bronchial  disease.    I  think  that 
this  occurs  in  many  cases  in  which  we  have  a  doubtful 
convalescence,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  hectic  state 
m  those  who  have  had  fever  with  severe  bronchial 
disease. 

How  are  we  to  look  on  this  tubercular  deposit  as  a 
result  of  the  typhous  state  ?  Were  these  patients  already 
subjects  of  the  phthisical  diathesis,  although  no  actual 
deposit  had  taken  place  at  the  time  of  their  heina  at- 
tacked with  fever  ?   Or  are  we  to  look  upon  tubercular 
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matter  as  occasionally  one  of  the  secondary  secretions 
of  fever  ?    I  strongly  incline  to  the  latter  view.  This 
much,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  there  were,  previously  to  the  attack  of  contagious 
typhus,  no  existing  symptoms  or  physical  signs  of 
phthisis,  nor  did  the  patients  present  those  character- 
istics which  indicate  a  tendency  to  this  affection. 
Tubercular  deposit,  as  one  of  the  secondary  products 
of  fever,  is  probably  to  be  looked  upon  as  among 
the  rarer  consequences  of  the  disease;  for  although 
we  have  seen  many  instances  of  it,  yet  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  fever  with  bronchial  disease  there 
is  no  evidence  of  its  having  occurred.    Why  it  should 
occur  in  one  case,  and  not  in  another,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  there  are  great 
varieties  in  the  nature  of  the  typhous  deposit  in  different 
patients  and  in  different  epidemics.    It  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  inconstancy  which  we  ob- 
serve with  respect  to  the  seat,  amount,  periods,  and 
complications  of  the  secondary  diseases  of  fever  should 
be  also  repeated  as  to  their  chemico-pathological  cha- 
racters.   And  thus  one  patient  may  have  a  secretion 
or  deposit  which  is  not  tubercular,  whHe  another  ex- 
hibits this  alteration  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  All  this, 
you  will  see,  bears  strongly  on  the  question  of  the  specific 
or  non-specific  natiu:e  of  tubercle  after  fever  ;  and  the 
facts  which  we  have  just  now  been  examining  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  doctrine  of  tubercle 
being  a  purely  heterologous  product,  resulting  from  a 
specific  contamination  of  the  system,  is  one  which  we 
must  be  cautious  in  accepting.    But  there  are  other 
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Circumstances  in  relation  to  this  matter  with  which  you 

should  be  acquainted. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  dealing  with  cases  in  which 

the  tubercular  formation  seemed  to  be,  as  it  were  an 
aecdent  in  the  chain  of  typhous  phenomena ;  case's  in 
the  majority  of  which,  at  all  events,  the  actual  amount 
of  the  deposit  was  generally  inconsiderable.    I  have 
a  ready  spoken  of  one  case  in  which  a  great  quantity 
of  cheesy  matter  was  formed  during  the  e:.istence  of 
a  gemune  and  well-marked  typhus  fever,  but  in  the 
=natances  hitherto  under  consideration  we  may  hold 
that  the  deposit  was  but  a  superaddition  to  the  ordinary 
secondary  bronchial  disease.    Let  us  now  inqu"! 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  of  a  fever  closely  ahied 
0,  If  not  Identical  with,,  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  and 
n  wh,ch  the  secondary  lesion  is  purely  the  depo  i  of  • 
«e-the  tubercular  matter  and  the  fever  sfand  n. 
n  the  same  relation  one  to  the  other  as  the  matter  of 

vanola.    I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  any  extended 
information  on  this  point,  but  the  foUowi  e  mt 
stances  are  important.  ^  circum- 

In  the  epidemic  of  typhus  fever  of  1826  and  1827 
the  two  most  remarkable  circumstances  wereTe^a 

wasfound^hatthe^Lin'tCeXrirr: 
evere  character  than  in  the  first  seizure.  You  ma' 
have  observed  something  of  the  same  sort  durW  the 
present  season ;  for  we  have  had  several  instanL t 
which,  while  the  first  attack  ran  a  period  of  onlyTom 
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five  to  eight  days,  with  the  comparatively  mild  sym- 
ptoms of  what  is  called  typhoid  fever,  the  patients,  on  re- 
lapsing, had  severe,  long  continued,  and  maculated  tever. 
In  some  of  them,  too,  the  bronchial  system,  which 
had  escaped  in  the  first  iUness,  was  profoundly  en- 
gaged dm:ing  the  second  attack.    It  was  found  that 
in  several  instances  in  which  the  patients  had  gone 
through  the  first  attack  of  fever,  and  relapsed,  they 
presented  a  group  of  symptoms  very  different  from 
those  in  the  primary  illness.    The  fever  was  much 
more  violent,  the  sufferings  greater,  and  the  local 
symptoms  more  numerous  and  decided.    One  case  I 
shall  never  forget.   A  young  woman  had  gone  through 
the  usual  primary  attack  of  fever,  and  recovered  satis- 
factorily.   There  was  nothing  either  in  her  previous 
history  or  in  the  symptoms  of  her  fever  to  distmgmsh 
this  case  from  that  of  hundreds  that  had  passed  through 
our  wards.     After  remaming  a  few  days  m  a  state  ot 
convalescence,  this  girl  was  reported  to  me  as  havmg 
relapsed    As  there  was  nothing  unusual  m  this,  we 
merely  directed  the  ordinary  expectant  and  coohng 
treatment;  but  on  the  second  or  third  day  it  was 
plain  that  the  disease  was  taking  on  a  new  cha- 
racter   The  patient  had  symptoms  of  local  suffermg 
or  irritation,  if  you  will,  in  all  the  cavities.   The  head 
was  hot  and  painfiil,  she  was  dehrious  ;  the  heart  was 
excited,  and  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  wuy;  the  skm 
was  burning  hot,  and  the  general  symptoms  were  those 
of  the  most  severe  ataxic  fever,  with  the  greatest 
agitation  and  distress. 

But  I  have  not  yet  enumerated  all  the  symptoms  of 
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this  singulixr  case.     la  addition  to  the  high  fever 
and  cerebral  excitement,  the  patient  suffered  from 
unceasmg  and  extreme  dyspncea,  running  into  or- 
thopnoea.    The  countenance  was  swollen  and  livid 
There  was  a  constant  congh,  with  a  scanty  bron- 
chitic  expectoration,  and  pain  of  both  sides.   Then  the 
symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  belly  were  as  weU  marked 
It  was  greatly  swoUen,  tympamtic,  hot,  and  painful 
on  presstn-e.    The  tongue  was  red,  dry,  and  cracked  • 
the  thirst  immoderate,  and  she  had  frequent  diarrhea 
Now   observe  that  no  effort  of  ours  produced  the 
lightest  alleviation  of  any  of  her  symptoms ;  and  under 
this  storm  of  disease  she  sank  on  the  seventh  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  relapse.    We  found,  on  dis- 
section, an  almost  universal  deposit  of  miliary  and 
granular  tubercle.  I  never  saw  anything  similL  be- 
fore, nor  have  I  seen  anything  like  it  since.  The 
ungs,  hver,  spleen,  utenu«,  kidneys,  as  well  as  aU 
the  serous  membranes,  were  impHcated ;   and  the 
amount  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  the  lungs,  liver 
spleen,  and  arachnoid,  was  beyond  anything  that  yon' 
can  imagine.    The  deposit  was  of  the  same  character 
everywhere.   It  was  the  disseminated  tubercle,  not  the 
jnfiltrated  consisting  of  grey  semi-transparent  granules 
the  size  of  mustard  seeds  or  smaUer.  In  the  lungs  no  one 
portion  was  less  engaged  than  another.    The  httle  tu- 
bercles,  some  semi-transparent,  others  white,  or  yellow 
and  ^opaque,  were  so  closely  packed  that  they  all  but 
touched  one  another;  yet  each  wa.  distinct.  There  w«3 
no  inosculation,  or  running  of  one  into  the  other ;  nor  was 
there  one  among  these  myriads  of  deposits  that  showed 
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any  trace  of  suppuration.  The  bronchial  membrane 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the  pulmonary  structure, 
which  was  nowhere  hepatised,  presented  a  bright  scarlet 
hue.  In  the  spleen,  which  was  enlarged,  the  deposits 
were  nearly  as  abundant  as  in  the  lung  ;  a  few  of  them 
had  attained  a  larger  size  and  a  more  granular  structure. 
The  pericardium,  peritoneum,  and  arachnoid  membrane 
were  aU  studded  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  mHiary 

Now,  reflect  on  this  case.    Who  can  doubt  that  this 
extraordinary  deposit  was  the  result  of  the  second 
attack  ?    The  very  quantity  of  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
this  ;  for,  if  we  take  even  the  lung,  no  one  could 
beheve  that  this  amount  of  disease  existed,  either 
before  the  first  attack  or  during  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, when  there  were   apyrexia  and  qmet 
breathing ;  again,  remember  that  aU  these  deposits 
were  in  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  development,  and  that  this  disease  occurred  m  a 
patient  who  had  gone  through  her  first  fever  with- 
out any  remarkable  symptoms-during  an  epidemic 
when  relapse  was  sofi^equent  as  to  be  considered  almost 

the  rule.  ,       -,  r 

Gentlemen,  this  might  be  called  a  tubercular  fever. 

CaU  it,  however,  what  you  wiU,  it  was  a  fever,  with 
secondary  lesion  of  a  pecuhar  kind.  This  change,  or 
local  disease,  was  in  one  sense  anatomical,  no  doubt, 
in  that  there  was  tangible  visible  alteration;  but  it 
set  the  local  anatomical  divisions  of  fever  at  nought, 
•  from  the  fact  of  its  being  universal.  The  disease 
was,  indeed,  as  essential  as  the  malady  or  fever  which 
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produced  it.    Why  tubercular  matter  was  produced 
here  ra  such  incredible  quantities,  and  in  so  short 
a  tune,  we  do  not  know.    Why,  in  the  same  epidemic 
this  patient,  in  common  with  many  others,  suffered  in 
this  way,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  sick  reco- 
vered, we  cannot  teU-any  more  than  why  one  patient 
m  ever,  and  m  the  same  epidemic,  shall  have  disease 
m  he  mucous  glands  of  his  intestine;  a  second,  con- 
gestion and  typhous  deposit  in  his  lungs;  a  third,  an 
enlargement  of  his  spleen ;  a  fourth,  a  softened  heart  ■ 
a  fifth,  presenting  aU  these  changes  combined ;  and 
so  on,  with  an  endless  variety. 

In  this  singular  case  it  is  probable  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  death  was  asphyxia,  for  the  lun^s 
were  ahnost  completely  filled  with  the  deposits"; 
but  there  was  so  much  local  disease  of  the  same  kind 
elsewhere  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  or 
W  httle  the  deposit  in  the  lungs  acted  in  caus- 
ing death,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the 
fever  alone,  from  its  very  virulence  and  malignity 
might  have  destroyed  the  patient.    Had  there  S 
smaller  amomit  of  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  she  might 
ave  thrown  off  the  fever,  and  afterwafcb  died"! 

Observed  by  us  in  several  instances  during  that  very 

"tr  Ltsir  jtw ^^'^^  ^'--^ 

u  me  cessation  of  the  fever  and  death,  with  aU 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of  suppurative  tu- 
bercle,  was  not  more  than  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
On  dissection  the  lungs  were  found  everywhere  filled 
with  softened  tubercle,  which  in  many  pjes  had 
formed  small  anfractuosities. 
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The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  to  you 
refer  to  the  connection  between  fever  and  the  occasional 
production  of  cheesy  or"  of  tubercular  matter,  as  one  of 
its  secondary  effects  ;  and  I  think  T  have  said  enough 
to  show  you  that  tubercular  deposit  and  the  typhous 
state  frequently  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  ^ 
effect  and  cause.     We  might  now  inquire  whether 
there  are  other  forms  of  essential  fevers  in  which  the  tu- 
bercular deposit  is  a  necessary  consequence— in  which, 
to  use  the  language  at  present  in  vogue,  it  becomes 
the  anatomical  character  of  the  fever.    You  know 
that  I  am  not  fond  of  discussing  the  distinctions  of 
fever.    The  cases  which  I  have  laid  before  you  were 
examples  of  tubercular  deposit  developed  in  the  re- 
lapse period  of  fever  ;  and  although  in  this  relapse 
certain  anatomical  characters  were  developed,  we  are 
not  on  that  account  to  say  that  the  essence  of  the  fever 
in  its  relapse  was  different  from  that  in  its  first  period. 
You  all  know  that  typhus  fever  may  relapse  mto 
typhoid  fever,  and  typhoid  into  typhus.    I  am  com- 
peUed  to  use  the  expression  of  one  fever  relapsmg  mtO 
another,  which  is  an  inaccurate  one,  for  want  of  a 
better,  and  you  aU  must  know  my  meaning.    But  is 
there  any  form  of  fever  in  which  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce tubercle,  or  the  actual  production  of  it,  is  from 
the  very  commencement  a  distinctive  character?  The 
following  circumstances  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cusack,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  seem  to 
prove  that  there  may  be  a  true,  essential,  and  tuber- 
cular fever,  which  also  may  be  contagious,  affecting 
many  members  of  one  family. 
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An  infant  at  the  breast,  eight  weeks  old,  was  attacked 
^vith  fever.    The  principal  local  symptoms  were  op- 
pression of  breathing  and  fulness  of  the  abdomen 
The  child  refused  its  food,  and  death  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  third  week.    On  dissection  the  lungs  were 
found  filled  with  mihary  tubercle,  and  the  same  de- 
posit was  extensively  exhibited  upon  both  pleurae  and 
peritoneum. 

The  next  case,  which  occurred  in  this  family  was 
that  of  a  girl  seven  years  of  age.    She  took  ill  just  at 
the  period  of  the  death  of  her  sister,  and  her  symptoms 
were  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  infant  just  spoken 
ot.     She  had  fever,  oppression  of  breathing,  and 
swelhng  of  the  abdomen.    It  was  thought  that  the 
origin  of  this  disease  might  be  from  malaria,  and  on 
this  account  she  was  removed  to  the  country  ;  but  she 
died  within  six  weeks  from  the  invasion  of  the  fever 
On  dissection  a  precisely  similar  state  of  parts  was  dis- 
covered the  viscera  being  extensively  filled  with  disse- 
minated tubercle,  and  yet  without  any  suppuration  of 
the  deposit. 

Now  comes  the  most  important  fact  connected  with 
this  history.    The  two  brothers  of  this  girl,  who  had 
been  at  school,  arrived  to  spend  their  vafati™  jt  st  at 
the  ttme  of  her  death.    They  came  to  the  country 
house  m  which  she  had  died.    Their  ages  were  respec- 
t  vely  e^ht  and  nme  years.    Within  the  first  week  the 
dder  sickened ;  he  had  fever ;  oppression  of  breathing, 
soon  followed  by  cerebral  symptoms;  he  ajso  died 
with  signs  of  effusion  on  the  brain  ;  and  on  dissection 
the  p,a  mater,  arachnoid,  lungs,  and  peritoneum  all 
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presented  tlie  tubercular  deposit,  with  the  same  cha- 
racter as  in  the  preceding  cases.    Upon  his  death  his 
younger  brother  sickened  ;  in  this  case,  in  addition  to 
the  symptoms  of  fever,  the  local  suffering  was  principally 
referred  to  the  head.    T^he  child,  after  going  through 
a  tedious  illness,  recovered  without  showing  any  sym- 
ptoms of  phthisis.    During  his  illness  his  eldest  sister, 
aged  twelve,  became  affected  with  fever  having  the 
same  general  character  as  that  which  was  presented  in 
the  other  cases,  but  without  any  decided  local  sym- 
ptoms ;  she  also  recovered. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  better  were  I  to  leave  these 
facts  before  you  without  comment,  but  I  cannot  avoid 
expressing  my  opinion  that  they  go  far  to  estabhsh  not 
only  the  existence  of  a  form  of  fever  of  which  the  ana- 
tomical result  is  often  tubercle,  but  also  that  this  fever 
may  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  contagious. 

The  essentiahty,  also,  of  this  species  of  fever  is  indi- 
cated in  the  history  of  the  foregoing  cases ;  for  we 
observe  the  same  want  of  constancy  as  to  the  appear- 
ance, amount,  and  seat  of  the  secondary  deposit  which 
is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  the  secondary  local 
affections  of  other  essential  diseases.  The  fourth  and 
fifth  cases  probably  illustrate  the  want  of  constancy  ob- 
served in  fevers  in  relation  to  the  secondary  affections 
and  their  results. 
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-~::^;n  ^Meter^.^  ^typhoid  p.eu.onia 'TsZi:: 
Acute  asthenic  pulmonaiy  disease/  or  'typhoid  pneumonia' 
appears  under  .em.  forrns-' ^60.^.^  typhus '  in  Inection  Xth'e 
;rren  fn  7  '^^^^"^^^^--I^-l  <i-ase  may  assumer.lS 

station  of  th.  ^"T""  °  '  ^'"^'^^  '^^^'^"^■^  condition-De- 
scription of  the  secondary  pulmonary  affection  of  fever  under  its 
three  p.^eipal  forms-Differential  diagnosis  between  this  dTease 

The  study  of  the  affections  of  the  lungs  in  fever  leads 
us  next  to  examine  a  class  of  cases  in  which  a  conges- 
tion more  or  less  severe,  or  it  may  be  a  consolidation 
ot  tJie  lung,  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  typhous 
state    You  have  already  witnessed  several  cases  of 
this  kind.    In  some  there  have  been  signs  only  of  a 
congestive  state,  affecting  a  portion  of  one  or  both 
lungs ;   a  state  stopping  short  of  consohdation,  and 
indicated  by  a  crepitus  with  large  bubbles~a  muco- 
crepitatmg  r^le,  without  much  dulness,  or  the  other 
signs  of  impermeabHity  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  In 
other  mstances,  however,  we  have  observed  the  occur- 
rence of  decided  dulness.    Between  these  extremes 
we  meet  with  a  number  of  cases  varying  in  the  degree 
or  amount  of  the  diseased  action. 

To  these  cases  the  general  term  of  '  typhoid 
pneumonia '  has  been  given.  But  you  will  be  convi^aced. 
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when  your  experience  has  been  enlarged,  that  under 
this  term  many  different  forms  of  disease  have  been 
classed;    and  it  is  very  doubtful   whether  a  true 
pneumonia  is  ever  developed  in  the  course  of  a  fever. 
You  will  meet  with  the  physical  signs  which  attend 
pneumonia ;   but  these,  as  you  all  must  know,  are 
insufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  disease  ; 
and  even  these  very  physical  signs  are  seldom  so 
weU  marked,  so  complete  as  it  were,  as  in  simple 
inilammation  of  the  lung.     Nor,  again,  do  they 
follow  in  the  regular  succession  which  we  find  in  true 
pneumonia. 

I  am  not  fond  of  fine-drawn  distinctions  in  disease, 
especially  when  these  distinctions  are  based  on  some 
anatomical  speciahty,  and  do  not  lead  to  any  differences 
in  our  principles  of  treatment ;  and  I  think  we  shall 
arrive  at  practical  results  sooner  by  reviewing  some  of 
the  more  striking  cases— I  wiU  not  say  of  typhoid 
pneumonia—but  of  the  acute  asthenic  diseases  of  the 
lung  which  tend  to  consolidate  that  organ.    I  mean, 
when  using  the  terms  '  acute  asthenic,'  to  imply  a 
disease  which  forms  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with,  or  secondary  to,  a  condition  of  the  system 
in  wliich,  with  fever  of  some  kind,  we  find  evident 
signs  of  debihty.    Leaving  refined  shades  of  distinction 
aside,  we  may  then  recognise  the  following  forms  of 
the  affection  we  are  now  considering  :  — 

1  Congestion,  with  more  or  less  consohdation  m 
cases  of  what  is  caUed  '  diffuse  inflammation,'  '  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,'  or,  by  some,  phlebitis. 

2.  Similar  or  nearly  similar  conditions  (so  far,  at 
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least,  as  we  are  taught  by  pathological  anatomy)  in 
cases  of  purulent  absorption,  with  or  without  manifest 
phlebitis. 

3.  The  intercurrent  disease  of  the  lung  in  cases  of 
the  eruptive  fevers,  when  they  are  of  the  low,  putrid 
or  mahgnant  type.  ' 

4.  Congestions  and  semi-consohdations  of  the  lun^  as 
intercurrent  affections  in  fever,  and  more  especially  in 
typhus  fever.  i       J  ^ 

5.  Analogous  conditions  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
non-maculated  and  ihe  so-eajled  typhoid  fever 

6.  The  disease  occurring  in  connection  with  delirium 
tremens  irom  excess.  In  such  cases  we  wiU  often  find 
a  grc«,p  of  asthenic  local  diseases,  which  are  generaUy 
seated  m  the  stomach,  heart,  the  bronchial  membrane 
the  parenchyma  of  the  lung,  and  even  the  pleura  and 
pencarium.  In  some  instances  we  find  that  he 
patient  has  also  typhus  fever. 

7  Bapid,  extensive,  and  complete  consohdation  of 
the  lung  occumng  in  the  course  of  a  malignant  typhus 
In  some  mstances  the  patient  dies  aaphy.i:ted,  whL  in 
other,  a  portion  of  the  pulmonary  structures  aJIs  I  o 
sphacelus,  and  death  takes  place  with  the  sympt  m^  f 
acute  gangrene  of  the  lung.  pioms  ot 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  cases  which 

Sere  is"  7  T'^'  ''^  '^P"^"'^  P-^o-k 

There  as  another  dmsion  of  wHch  we  have  had  many 

examples,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  wit  I 

am  gomg  to  say  about  it  in  any  other  way  than  in  tL 

l.ght  of  suggestions.    The  case,  as  I  said  before,  is  W 

no  means  uncommon.    The  patient  is  attacked  wi  h  the 
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usual  symptoms  of  typhus  fever,  and  he  comes  into 
hospital  after  two  or  three  days'  illness.    There  is 
nothing  about  him  to  make  one  think  that  his  disease 
will  not  run  the  usual  course  of  the  epidemic  of  the 
day,  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect  a  fever  of 
at  least  a  fortnight's  duration.     On  admission  he 
may  have  no  symptom  which  would  call  attention 
to  his  chest ;  but,  as  early  in  some  cases  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth,  and  in  others  of  the  fifth  day,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  upper  lobe  of  one  lung  is  sohd,  or 
nearly  so.    The  clavicle  is  quite  dull  on  percussion,  so 
is  the  scapular  spine,  and  the  duhiess  extends  to  the 
line  of  the  mamma,  with  well-marked  tubular  breath- 
ing   This  discovery  has  been  so  often  made  accident^ 
ally  that  I  am  sure  many  of  such  cases  have  passed 
unnoticed,  at  least  where  the  attendant  is  not  wel 
informed  as  to  the  insidious  nature  of  typhous  local 
diseases,  and  does  not  make  it  a  practice  and  a  duty  to 
'  examine  daily,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  condition  of  eveiy 

organ.  .  , 

But  tbe  most  remarkable  circumstance  m  these  cases 

is  that  the  constitutional  disease  seems  to  be  cut  short. 

The  expression  of  fever  leaves  the  countenance,  the 

pecuUar  colour  or  hue  of  typhus  disappears,  the  eye 

becomes  bright  and  inteUigent,  the  tongue  cleans,  and 

the  pulse  comes  down  to  a  natural  state.    And  thus 

we  have  seen  patients  so  altered  in  the  course  of 

twenty-four  hours  that  one  had  some  difhculty  m 

recognising  them.    AU  the  symptoms  of  typhus  were 

gone  and  nothing  remained  but  the  consohdation  of 

the  tog.    And  this,  too,  is  not  attended  with  any 
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notable  suffering.  There  may  be  a  little  cough,  some 
dull  pain,  or  an  inability  to  He  on  one  side  ;  but  that  is 
all.  The  respiration  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  accelerated ; 
in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  irritation  or 
excitement  of  the  organ ;  and  the  case  is  another  proof 
of  how  much  less  the  sufferings  in  disease  are  connected 
with  the  mechanical  than  with  the  vital  conditions  of 
organs. 

By  the  operation  of  some  law,  which  we  do  not 
as  yet  understand,  there  seems  to  exist  a  connection 
between  the  cessation  of  the  essential  disease  and  this 
consohdation  of  the  lung;  the  fever  appears  to  abort, 
and  the  pulmonary  change  is  critical.  Under  such 
circumstances  our  prognosis  is  favourable,  the  fever 
having  ceased  by  a  well-marked  and  peculiar  mode  of 
crisis. 

This  local  disease,  too,  is  generally  easily  managed 
liideed,  the  cure  is  often  so  rapid  that  I  have  thou-^ht 
that  our  remedies  had  little  to  do  with  the  result  How 
are  we  to  look  at  such  cases?    That  they  are  not 
examples  of  inflammation  of  the  lung  is  plain;  and  it 
appears  probable  that,  if  this  local  disease  had  not 
occiurred  the  patient  would  have  gone  through  the 
course  of  the  fever  of  the  day.    Does  it  not  seem  as  if 
the  constitutional  disease  exhausted  itself,  as  it  were 
m  the  production  of  the  local  affection,  just  as,  in 
certain  cases  of  simple  variola,  we  see  the  fever  to 
subside  on  the  appearance  of  the  pustule?   I  do  not 
know  whether  such  cases  have  been  observed  elsewhere 
but  of  their  existence  we  have  had  here  abundant 
proofs.    It  13  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  when  we 
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compare  these  cases  witli  the  ordinary  forms  of  typhus, 
attended  with  secondary  disease  of  the  lung,  the  local 
affection  is  developed  at  an  unusually  early  period  ; 
and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  more  protracted  cases  of 
fevers,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  develop  local  affec- 
tions, the  periods  of  this  development  and  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  fever  may  also  be  coincident.   We  do  not, 
however,  find  that  this  is  so  common  as  to  estabUsh  a 
rule.    Let  us,  assuming  that  these  curious  cases  were 
really  examples  of  typhus  with  a  secondary  deposit, 
again  compare  them  with  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
the  disease,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  want  two  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  longer  fevers ;  one,  the 
successive  or  simultaneous  production  of  various  local 
diseases  ;  and  the  other,  the  occurrence  of  that  secondary 
inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  parts  in  which  the 
deposit  takes  place.    That  the  latter  circumstance  is 
one  of  great  weight  in  relation  to  the  preventing  or 
delaying  of  crisis,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.    As  to  the 
case  of  successive  or  simultaneous  production  of  local 
diseases,  this,  at  all  events,  marks  a  more  severe  and 
compHcated  disease. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  here  enter  into  the  wide  sub- 
ject of  crisis  in  fever  ;  yet  I  may  point  out  to  you,  as  a 
matter  well  worthy  of  investigation,  the  possibility  of 
the  occurrence  of  crisis  by  other  modes  than  those 
which  are  generally  enumerated  ;  thus  we  may  have  a 
crisis  without  sweating,  diuresis,  haemorrhage,  or  diar- 
rhoea, but  which  takes  place  by  a  silent  change  m  the 
condition  of  an  organ,  and  yet  a  change  which  wiU, 
or  may,  itself  spontaneously  disappear. 
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Here  let  me  warn  you  against  a  common  error  with 
respect  to  cases  of  disease  of  the  lung  arising  in  the 
course  of  some  form  of  constitutional  malady  or  fever. 
They  are  usually  set  down  as  pneumonia,  typhoid  pneu- 
monia by  some.    Now,  the  name  itself  would  be  of 
little  ipoment  if  its  adoption  did  not  lead  to  errors 
in  practice.    And  although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with 
certainty  that  in  none  of  these  cases  is  there  pneu- 
monia, yet  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  that, 
m  many  of  them,  inflammation,  as  the  term  is  com- 
monly understood,  is  either  absent  from  the  first,  or, 
if  it  occurs,  that  it  is  only  secondary  to  a  special  lesion 
mduced  by  some  form  of  essential  disease. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  well-defined  classification  of 
the  various  forms  of  diseases  described  under  the  head 
of  typhoid  pneumonia,  or  to  draw  the  line  between 
simple  asthenic  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  those 
conditions  described  from  an  early  period  under  the 
terms  of  bilious,  putrid,  or  typhoid  pneumonia.  And 
observe  that  when  I  make  use  of  the  term  asthenic 
pneumonia  I  refer  more  to  the  condition  of  the 
general  system  than  to  the  activity  or  inactivity  of 
the  local  disease.    For  so  far  as  local  inflammatory 
action  IS  concerned,  there  is  proof  that  it  may  origi- 
nate and  proceed  with  rapidity,  and  even  with  vehe- 
mence, m  the  very  last  periods  of  life,  so  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  sthenic  quoad  the  local  condition,  and 
yet  the  case  itself  be  asthenic  in  reference  to  the  c.e- 
neral  state  of  the  economy.  Much  of  the  confusion  wUh 
regard  to  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  too  great  weight  was  attached  to  the  presence  of 
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certain  physical  signs,  which  were  taken  as  always  indi- 
cating similar  vital  conditions.    The  succession  of  the 
signs  of  crepitus,  dulness,  cessation  of  vesicular  breath- 
ing, and  its  replacement  by  bronchial  respiration,  is  too 
often  held  to  indicate  a  simple  pneumonia,  in  which 
the  local  disease  is  the  principal  condition,  and  the 
fever  only  a  secondary  one.    But  it  is  certain  that 
this  train  of  phenomena,  or  some  modification  of  them, 
may  occur  under  exactly  opposite  circiunstances — 
the  local  disease  being  symptomatic  of  the  fever,  and 
not  the  fever  of  the  local  disease.    And  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  for  believing  that  even  though  the 
mere  anatomical  condition  of  the  lung  in  the  two  cases 
be  similar,  yet  there  is  an  essential,  a  vital  difference, 
and  that  practically  we  cannot  deal  with  the  local 
disease  in  the  latter  case  as  if  it  were  an  original 
affection.    This  applies  to  all  those  cases  with  the 
physical  signs  of  pneumonia,  which  are  secondary  to 
any  form  of  fever,  whether  it  be  typhus  or  typhoid, 
whether  it  be  variola  or  erysipelas,  purulent  poisoning 
of  the  blood,  glanders,  malignant  scarlatina,  or  mahg- 
nant  measles.    In  these  cases,  even  though  the  physical 
signs  accurately  correspond  with  those  of  the  typical 
pneumonia— which,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case— we  must  beheve  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  special  condition  of  parts,  a  condition  special  not 
only  as  compared  with  ordinary  pneumonia,  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  derived  from  the  parent  malady. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  gentlemen, 
we  cannot  declare  that  any  special  pathological  con- 
dition exists  by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  se- 
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condarj  diseases  one  from  the  other.    We  may  say 
this  much,  that  practically  they  appear  to  agree  in 
being  indicative  of  an  asthenic  state  of  the  system 
and,  therefore,  the  supervention  of  their  physical  signs 
at  any  period  of  those  various  diseases  must  not  be 
permitted  to  divert  your  attention  from  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient,  or  to  make  you  proceed  to  treat 
a  case  as  one  of  sthenic  pneumonia  because  it  has  some 
or  even  all,  of  the  physical  signs  of  that  condition.  Do' 
not  suppose  that  I  am  taking  up  your  time  unnecessa- 
rily by  insisting  on  these  points,  for  they  lead  us  di^ 
rectly  to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest  and  most  wide-spread  error  in  the  practice  of ' 
medicme-namely,  the  treatment  of  all  local  acute 
diseases  with  feverish  symptoms  as  inflammations 
Here  is  a  group  of  acute  local  diseases  with  feverish 
symptoms,  and  not  only  this,  but  a  set  of  cases  exhibit- 
ing some  or  aU  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  acute 
pneumoma;  and  yet  if  we  subjected  them  to  the  ordi- 
nary treatment  of  inflammation,  the  worst  conseqiaences 
would  almost  certainly  follow.   You  must  learn  to  look 
at  the  antecedents  and  the  accompanying  general  phe- 
nomena of  these  diseases,  and  set  your  face  against  the 
adoption  of  any  treatment  which  is  based  on  the 
doctrine  that  they  are  original  inflammations 

I  have  good  reason  to  behove,  and  I  rejoice  at  it 
that  the  erroneous  views  to  which  I  allude  are  every 
day  becoming  less  and  less  frequent,  thanks  to  our 
improved  system  of  chnical  instruction  and  to  the 
independent  spirit  of  investigation  which  now  animates 
so  many  of  our  students.    Notwithstanding,  they  are 
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Still  too  often  acted  upon,  and  over  and  over  again 
patients  who  have  enough  to  contend  with  as  the 
victims   of  some  fell  fever  or  other  constitutional 
disease  are  lost,  or  assisted  to  their  death,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  local  or  general  antiphlogistic  treatment,  in 
consequence  of  the  physical  signs  of  a  pneumonia  being 
discovered.    Their  stimulants  are  withheld  or  with- 
drawn ;  tartar  emetic,  or  mercury,  or  even  blood-letting 
is  rashly  resorted  to ;  and  it  often  happens  that,  even 
though  the  physical  signs  of  the  pneumonia  are  removed 
or  modified,  the  patient  sinks  from  the  combined  effect 
of  the  original  disease  and  the  exhaustion  produced  by 
this  treatment.     I  do  not  think  that  any  of  you  will 
fall  into  these  or  similar  errors,  after  what  I  have  so 
often  said ;  it  will,  at  least,  not  be  my  fault  if  you  do. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  parenchymatous  affections 
of  the  lung  in  fever,  or,  if  you  will,  the  typhous, 
disease   of  the  pulmonary  structure.     It  may  be 
stated  generally   that   whatever  be  the  differences 
in   the  various   cases   of  this    affection   m  fever, 
the  local  disease  follows  the  general  law  of  other 
lesions  secondary  to  the  fever  ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
agrees  with  them  in  its  frequent  absence,  mode  of  in- 
vasion, latency  in  the  earher  periods  of  its  develop- 
ment, spontaneous  retrocession,  and,  lastly,  pathological 
effects.    It  is  quite  true  that,  as  compared  with  the 
best  marked  examples  of  acute  sthenic  pneumonia,  it  is 
not  wanting  in  any  of  the  physical  signs  of  that  disease 
taken  singly,  but  it  is  generally  different  from  it  m  the 
order  or  airangement,  as  it  were,  of  these  physical 
And,  indeed,  I  think  the  rise,  progress,  and 


signs 
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retrocession  of  a  pneumonia  which  has  passed  into 
hepatisation,  as  we  so  continually  see  in  ordinary  cases 
of  the  disease,  is  rarely  observed  in  the  course  of  a 
typhus  fever.    I  have  already  drawn  your  attention  to 
those  curious  cases  of  consohdation  of  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  lung.    Now,  whether  these  be  genuine  examples 
of  an  arrested  typhus,  or  not,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
their  whole  history  and  progress  is  very  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  pneumonia ;  and  I  repeat  that  there 
is  nothing  rarer  than  to  see  in  the  course  of  a  typhus 
fever   that   regular  succession  of  phenomena  with 
which  Laennec  has  made  us  so  familiar,  as  indicating 
the  several  successive  stages  of  an  idiopathic  acute 
pneumonia. 

The  most  common  case  is  the  occurrence,  generally 
at  an  early  period,  especially  in  the  maculated  forms, 
and  often  at  a  later  period  in  the  non-maculated  and 
so-called  tyj^hoid  fevers,  of  a  well-marked  crepitating 
rale  in  the  -lower  lobes  of  one  or  both  lungs ;  it  is 
generally  much  more  extensive  and  distinctly  marked 
in  one  lung  than  in  the  other.   The  amount  of  dulness 
is  seldom  very  great,  and  we  find  the  disease,  as  it 
were,  to  hnger,  and  for  days  together  to  show  no  dis- 
position either  to  produce  solidity  of  the  lung  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  proceed  to  resolution  on  the  other. 
It  IS  often  quite  latent,  and  recognisable  only  by  care- 
ful physical  examination  ;  and  its  discovery,  as  you 
will  readily  understand  from  what  I  have  said  before, 
IS  sometimes   an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the 
patient.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
must  believe  this  condition  of  the  organ  to  be  either 
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the  result  of  a  certain  amount  of  typhous  deposit  into 
the  lung,  or  of  a  special  state—  an  inflammation,  if  you 
will — which  is,  however,  under  the  general  law  of  the 
fever,  partaking  of  its  specific  character  and  capable 
of  spontaneous  retrocession.  It  is  seldom  attended  by 
pain  or  by  heemoptysis,  and  it  constantly  exists  without 
any  important  modification  of  the  general  symptoms  of 
the  case. 

The  second  form  of  the  disease  is  of  a  more  serious 
character,  and  seems  to  be  connected  either  with  an 
original  pyogenic  disposition,  itself  secondary  to  fever, 
or  we  may  suppose  that  the  typhous  deposit  under- 
goes a  rapid  purulent  transformation,  so  that  in  this 
way  a  condition  of  the  lung  is  estabhshed,  having 
some  resemblance  to  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia,  as 
described  by  Laennec.    I  have  not  myself  seen  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  these  cases  to  justify  me  in  speaking 
very  decidedly  as  to  their  physical  signs  ;  but  I  think 
I  have  seen  enough  of  them  to  warrant  me  in  believing 
that  the  course  of  the  disease  is  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  suppurative  pneumonia.    We  have  not  ob- 
served the  intermediate  stage  of  well-marked  hepatisa- 
tion  between   that  which  is  characterised   by  the 
occurrence  of  early  rale  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
signs  of  interstitial  suppuration  on  the  other.  The 
complete  dulness  and  the  bronchial  respiration  which 
accompany  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia  as  described 
by  Laennec  we  have  not  observed,  the  physical  signs 
being  principally  a  persisting  rglle  passing  from  a  fine 
into  a,  large  crepitus,  and  semi-dulness  on  percussion. 
On  dissection  the  lung  is  found  soft,  friable,  of  a 
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greyish-red  colour,  but  still  very  permeable  to  air, 
though  infiltrated  with  purulent  matter.    It  is  as  if 
the  piu-ulent  secretion  took  place  coincidently  with,  or 
immediately  after,  the  first  or  congestive  stage.  Some 
of  the  patients  have  had  sweatings  and  a  sanguinolent 
and  somewhat  sanious  expectoration ;  but  we  have  not 
hitherto  observed  the  ordinary  adhesive  prune-juice 
sputa  in  these  cases.   I  have  seen  this  disease  in  connec- 
tion with  purulent  deposits  in  the  neck  and  posterior 
mediastinum,  but  it  may  occur  without  the  formation  of 
piu-ulent  matter  in  any  situation  other  than  the  lung; 
it  may  supervene  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the  case, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  patient  seems  about  to  recover, 
or  it  may  come  on  much  earlier,  and  when  the  skin  is 
thickly  covered  with  the  petechial  eruption.    The  last 
case  is  the  most  formidable  ;  but  though  it  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  danger,  the  disease  in  it  is,  however, 
not  always  fatal,  and  we  have  had  several  instances  in 
which  recovery  took  place.    I  need  not  say  that  they 
were  all  treated  upon  a  tonic  and  stimulating  plan, 
in  adchtion  to  which  we  einployed  dry  cupping  and 
blisters. 

The  last  case  of  which  I  shall  speak  at  present  is  by 
far  the  most  acute  and  formidable  of  the  pulmonary 
affections  of  fever ;  it  is  characterised  by  a  sudden, 
complete,  and  singularly  extensive  consolidation  of  the 
lung.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four,  or  even  sometimes 
of  twelve,  hours  the  most  extensive  and  complete  dulness 
may  be  produced  in  a  lung  which  had  been  previously 
free  from  physical  signs,  or  at  most  had  only  exhibited 
some  ordinary  bronchial  r^les.    We  have  thus  the 
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signs  of  complete  hepatisation,  not  preceded  by  the' 
crepitating  rdle ;  tlie  disease  begins  by  consolidation, 
and  then  one  of  two  results  follows — either  the  patient 
dies  speedily,  generally  with  loose  rales  in  the  oppo- 
site lung,  combined  with  tracheal  effusion ;  or  after 
a  day  or  two  he  begins  to  expectorate  a  horribly  fetid 
matter,  and  we  discover  by  the  stethoscope  that  a 
large  cavity  has  formed  in  the  limg.  This  is  a  true 
gangrenous  cavity  in  the  very  centre  of  the  sohdified 
mass,  and  the  disease  has  a  close  pathological  analogy 
to  the  process  of  acute  mortification  which  has  been 
described  as  occiurring  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
the  typhous  disease  of  the  intestinal  glands. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  forms  of  disease  occur ;  for  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  acute  primary 
pneumonia,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  they  indicate  a 
lesion  of  a  very  different  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  physical  signs  are  preceded 
by  fever  ;  and  it  may  not  be  until  days  have  elapsed 
that  the  symptoms  of  lung  affection  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously arise.  Secondly,  the  fever  is  obviously  an 
essential  fever  ;  it  may  occur  with  or  without  petechise, 
and  other  complications  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
Thirdly,  the  disease  sets  in  without  any  apparent 
external  cause.  Fourthly,  when  the  purulent  form  is 
observed,  it  appears  to  be,  not  the  third,  but  the 
second  stage  of  the  affection  ;  and  I  may  here  remai'k 
that,  on  dissection,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  find  what  we  may 
term  perfectly  concocted  purulent  matter.  Lastly,  the 
invasion  of  one  form  of  the  affection  may  be  sudden. 
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and  the  signs  of  extensive  and  complete  consolidation 
be  among  its  earliest  phenomena.  It  is  in  this  case, 
too,  that,  if  time  be  allowed,  large  eschars,  forming 
cavities  which  may  communicate  with  the  bronchial 
tubes,  are  liable  to  occur. 

I  may  remark  here  that  in  two  cases  of  this  rapid 
consolidation  the  gangrenous  eschar  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  bronchial  tubes.  One  was  a  case  of  severe 
typhus,  in  a  man  who  had  long  before  suffered  from 
gangrene  of  the  opposite  lung  ;  the  other  occurred  in 
a  case  of  what  is  termed  the  erysipelatous  or  diffuse 
inflammation. 

The  first  patient  had  no  gangrenous  expectoration. 
The  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  presented  a  very  large 
non-encysted  and  recent  cavity,  of  a  dark  colour,  filled 
with  fetid  grumous  fluid.  In  the  opposite  lung  was 
found  an  old  cavity,  fined  with  strong  fibrous  mem- 
brane, and  containing  a  quantity  of  a  substance  like 
putrid  flax.  It  had  three  hoUow  projections,  and 
communicated  with  the  bronchus. 

In  the  second  patient  there  was  complete  and  recent 
sohdity  throughout  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  right 
lung.  A  cavity,  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  without 
bronchial  communication,  was  found  filled  with  fetid 
purulent  sanies. 
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Pneumonic  Complications  of  Fever,  cowimi<ec^' Typhoid  pneu- 
monia,' so  called,  is  not  dependent  on  a  co-existent  gastritis — 
Correct  -view  is  that  both  pulmonary  and  intestinal  lesions  spring 
from  the  one  parent  condition,  that  of  fever— Physical  signs  of 
ordinary  pneumonia  are  often  found,  but  in  an  irregular  succession, 
in  the  secondary  pneumonic  affection— Sign  of  tympanitic  resonance 
in  latter,  first  described  by  Dr.  Hudson— Probable  causes  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  percussion  sound— The  author's  views — Dr.  Lyons' 
-views— Three  explanations  of  the  production  of  the  sign— Frequent 
absence  of  crepitus  redux  in  resolution  of  secondary  typhous  disease 
—When  inflammatory  affections  do  occur  in  fever,  they  are  reactive 
or  tertiary  in  their  nature — Typhous  affection  of  the  larynx — 
Rokitansky's  '  laryngo-typhus.' 

I  ENDEAVOURED  to  convej  to  you,  at  oiir  last  lecture, 
that  the  conditions  which  have  been  described  under 
the  head  of  typhoid  pneumonia  were  probably 
examples  not  only  of  a  pathological  but  of  an  anato- 
mical state  of  parts  different  from  that  which  is  found 
in  the  simple  original  inflammation  of  the  lung.  And 
it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  say  what  they  are  not  than 
what  they  are — to  state  their  negative  rather  than 
their  positive  characters. 

Now,  I  wish  to  mention  here  that  a  certain  change 
has  occurred  in  our  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
so-called  typhoid  inflammation  of  the  lung.  We  at 
one  time  held  that  it  was  the  co-existence  of  gastritis 
which  gave  to  the  pneumonia  the  typhoid  character. 
This  view  was  held  by  us  before  we  had,  by  that  im- 
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perceptible  power  of  conviction  which  arises  from  ex- 
perience, admitted  the  two  following  principles  in  their 
entirety  : — 

1st.  That  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  local 
disease,  where  the  patient  has  not  an  essential  fever, 
are  either  altogether  valueless  or  much  lessened  in  value 
when  such  a  condition  exists  ;  and 

^  2nd.  That  the  gastric  lesion  is  rare  even  as  a  secondary 
disease  in  fever  ;  so  that  when  irritation  of  the  structures 
of  the  stomach  occurs  it  is  a  tertiary  and  accidental 
phenomenon. 

Our  present  opinion  on  this  matter  is  in  general  the 
foUowing :  that  in  cases  in  which  there  are,  in  con- 
nection with  the  signs  of  typhoid  lesion  of  the  lung, 
evidences  of  gastro-intestinal  disease,  both  the  pul- 
monary and  abdominal  lesions  spring  from  the  one 
parent  condition,  and  that  so  far  from  the  speciahties 
of  the  pulmonary  being  derived  from  the  accidental 
comphcation  with  the  abdominal  disease,  both  have 
a  common  character  originating  in  the  same  source.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  cases 
described  as  examples  of  asthenic  pneumonia  depending 
on  gastric  comphcation  have  been  examples  of  essential 
fever,  with  the  two  affections  co-existing  as  secondary 
lesions. 

We  have  seen  that  in  these  cases,  I  will  not  say  of 
typhoid  pneumonia,  but  of  typhous  or  typhoid  affec- 
tions of  the  lung,  the  various  physical  signs  of  pneu- 
monia, singly  considered,  may  be  present,  and  are 
actually  often  to  be  found.  They  fail,  however,  very 
frequently  to  present  themselves  in  that  regular  order  or 
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succession  whicli  is  observed  in  true  acute  pneu- 
monia. 

Now  let  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  physical 
sign  peculiar  to  these  cases  of  typhous  pulmonary 
affections  which  does  not  occur,  at  least  as  the  rule,  in 
idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  lung.    I  do  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  any  such,  unless  it  be  the  sign  of  tym- 
panitic resonance  over  the  diseased  lung — a  condition 
first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hudson,  of  this  city,  and  to  which 
much  importance  is  to  be  attached.   Dr.  Hudson  states 
that  in  certain  cases  of  typhous  consohdation  of  the  lung 
the  sound  on   percussion  is  sometimes  very  different 
from  that  observable  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  hepati- 
sation.    He  describes  it  as  '  a  tympanitic  clearness  over 
the  solidified  lung  without  air  being  present  in  the 
pleura ;'  indeed,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  in  one 
case  the  tympanitic  resonance  on  percussion  existed 
fully  to  the  same  degree  and  was  of  the  same  kind  as  in 
pneumo-thorax.    Here  the  lung  was  found  perfectly 
solid  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  extent 
over  the  anterior  and  postero-inferior  parts  which  was 
still  crepitating. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what  condition  of 
parts  could  have  caused  this  singular  tympanitic  reson- 
ance over  a  solidified  lung.  When  we  speak  of  tym- 
panitic resonance,  it  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
the  tympanitic  sound  does  not  always  imply  clearness 
on  percussion.  When  a  cavity  exists  in  the  centre  of  a 
sohdified  lung,  or  when  hepatisation  of  the  left  lung  is 
present  in  connection  with  flatulent  distension  of  the 
stomach,  the  sound  on  percussion,  though  dull  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  healthy  lung,  has  a  distinctly 
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tympanitic  character ;  to  this  we  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  name  of  tympanitic  dulness.    I  have 
never  found  it,  however,  to  simulate  the  tympanitic 
resonance    which  occurs  in   pneumo-thorax,    or  in 
dilatation  of  the  air  cells  ;  it  is  inferior  in  degree  and 
different  in  character.    It  is  probable  that  in  cases  in 
which  the  sound  on  percussion  resembled  that  in 
pneumo-thorax,  there  was  an  actual  secretion  of  air  to 
some  extent  between  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurEe. 
Dr.  Hudson  met  with  four  cases,  in  which  the  ob- 
servation of  tympanitic  dulness  was  followed  by  dis- 
section.  One  was  that  of  a  man  who  died  of  extensive 
inflammation  of  the  left  lung  in  the  Meath  Hospital 
in  the  spring  of  1832.    At  the  close  of  the  case,  from 
the  hollow  sound  on  percussion  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  side— it  had  been  previously  quite  dull— a  pretty 
general  opinion  existed  that  a  pneumonic  abscess  had 
formed  and  burst  into  the  pleura.    On  dissection,  the 
side  having  been  punctured,  no  air  escaped  ;  the  lung 
was  red  and  solid,  but  without  abscess,  and  the  pleura 
was  adherent  over  two-thirds  of  its  extent. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  with  extensive 
solidification  of  the  lung,  the  dull  sound  on  percussion 
may  yet  have  a  tympanitic  character ;  but  I  have  seen 
no  case  in  which  this  sound  could  be  confounded  with 
that  of  pneumo-thorax,  or  of  dilatation  of  the  air  cells. 
With  reference  to  the  bearings  of  this  question  upon 
the  signs  of  typhous  pneumonia^  I  can  at  this  moment 
remember  only  two  cases  which  are  worth  detailing  to 
you.   In  one  tympanitic  dulness  did  occur  over  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  lung,  without  our  being  able  to 
account  for  it  by  any  accumulation  of  air  either  in  the 
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pleura  or  in  the  stomach.  The  case  was  of  a  low 
putrid  character,  and  I  remember  suggesting  it  as  just 
possible  that  there  might  have  been  a  typhous  pneu- 
matosis developed  in  the  diseased  lung  ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  we  were  not  able  to  estabhsh  the  existence  of  such 
a  condition  on  dissection ;  the  case  occurred  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

In  the  second  case,  which  was  one  of  manifest 
typhus,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  right  lung  became 
solid  or  nearly  so,  while  the  anterior  face  of  the  organ 
preserved  its  vesicular  respiration.    Now,  we  found 
that  over  this  portion  of  the  chest— that  is,  over  the 
front  of  the  thorax  on  the  right  side— the  sound,  as 
compared  with  that  over  the  opposite  lung,  was  mor- 
bidly clear;   it  was  true  tympanitic  clearness,  not 
dulness,  and  it  continued  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
gradually   disappeared  with   the  resolution  of  the 
posterior  solidity:   this  case  occurred  in  the  Meath 
Hospital,  and  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hudson  himself.  I 
confess  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  nature  or 
mode  of  production  of  this  phenomenon.    Dr.  Lyons 
mentioned  to  me  that  in  a  case  of  asthenic  pneu- 
monia occurring  in  a  patient  of  intemperate  habits, 
■whom  we  saw  in  consultation,  the  anterior  superior 
part  of  the  left  lung  presented  for  a  couple  of  days  a 
condition    of    morbid   clearness,   but  subsequently 
became  engaged  in  the  general  consohdation  of  the 
organ. 

Dr.  Lyons  is  disposed  to  regard  the  abnormal  clear- 
ness which  occurs  in  these  cases  as  the  result  of  the 
increased  pressure  of  the  respiratory  column  of  air  in 
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the  Still  permeable  portions  of  the  pulmonary  cells, 
which  he  considers  in  certain  cases  become  from  this 
cause  expanded  beyond  their  natural  volume.  His 
views  are  that  the  inspired  air  presses  with  a  certain 
force  on  the  whole  pulmonary  surface,  and  that  if  a. 
portion  of  this  surface  becomes  impermeable  to  air 
from  sohd  deposit,  occlusion  of  the  tubes,  or  other 
cause,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
acted  on  by  the  whole  of  the  inspiratory  force,  before 
which  it  is  thus  made  to  expand.    This  portion  of  the 
lung  may  thus  be  considered  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
temporary  dilatation  of  the  cells,  and  so  gives  a  corre- 
spondingly clear  sound  on  percussion. 

Dr.  Hudson's  discovery  of  this  sign  is  of  great  value 
in  many  points  of  view,  but,  I  think,  chiefly  as  leading 
not  only  to  the  clearer  distinction  between  ordinary 
pneumonia  and  the  secondary  disease  of  fever,  but  as  a 
diagnostic  of  the  essential  character  of  the  entire  malady 
in  the  latter  instance.     In  Dr.  Hudson's  cases  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  the  typhous  affection  of  the  lung, 
and  the  facts  you  will  find  in  his  lectures  on  the 
'  Study  of  Fever.'    Many  times  since  his  memoir  first 
appeared  we  have  met  with  cases  in  our  wards  present- 
ing this  sign  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  and  extent. 
All  these  cases  were  examples  of  typhous  or  asthenic 
consolidations  of  the  lung.    His  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  Dr.  Hayden,  in  one  of  whose  cases  the 
solidified  lung,  though  it  sank  in  water,  gave  the  same 
sound  on  percussion  that  had  been  given  by  the  chest 
during  life. 

Now,  there  seem  to  be  but  three  explanations  of  this 
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remarkable  sign:  first,  the  secretion  of  air  into  the 
pleura  under  the  influence  of  the  general  disease; 
secondly,  compression  of  the  lung  while  it  still  is 
permeable  to  air  ;  thirdly,  an  interstitial  pneumatosis 
in  connection  with  the  typhous  processes. 

Dr.  Graves  has  shown  that  a  temporary  pneumo- 
thorax without  pulmonary  fistula,  and  yet  sufiicient  to 
displace  organs,  may  occur  in  pneumonia.  We  know 
that  a  compression  of  the  lung  while  it  still  continues 

permeable  as  from  hquid  efiusion  into  the  pericardium 

or  pleura — may  cause  a  partial  tympanitic  resonance. 
But  looking  at  Dr.  Hudson's  cases,  at  those  recorded 
by  Dr.  Hayden,  and  at  our  own  experience,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  in  the  typhous  consohdations  of  the 
lung  there  may  occur  an  interstitial  secretion  of  air, 
recognised  by  local  resonance,  and  which  may  disappear 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  pulmonary  lesion. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  condition  is  ofl:en  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  the  frequent  latency  of  the 
pulmonary  complications  in  fever,  and  that  the  forma- 
tion of  air  in  the  vessels  is  sometimes  a  result  of  fever 
we  have  direct  proof.  It  is  now  some  years  since  a 
middle-aged  man  was  a  patient  in  the  fever  ward  with 
maculated  typhus  of  the  most  severe  kind.  I  cannot 
now  say  whether  the  lungs  were  greatly  engaged,  but 
it  was  the  nervous  system  which  seemed  chiefly  to 
sufier.  Muttering  dehrium  and  deepening  coma  ap- 
peared early.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  a 
universal  subsultus,  which  increased  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  life  afi'ected, 
as  it  were,  every  little  muscular  fibre  in  the  face,  the 
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incessant  twitching  of  which  produced  an  influence  on 
the  expression  of  the  countenance  and  an  appearance 
I  had  never  before  witnessed.  This  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  death.  On  dissection  every  vein  in 
the  pia  mater  and  m  the  substance  of  the  brain  was 
foimd  to  contain  innumerable  bubbles  of  air,  which  were 
also  present  in  the  sinuses. 

There  is  a  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  reso- 
lution of  these  typhous  diseases  of  the  lung  different 
from  what  is  commonly  observed  in  sthenic  pneumonia 
The  true  inflammatory  hepatisation  rarely  disappears 
suddenly.    It  subsides  gradually,  and  the  transition 
state  between  dulness  and  clearness  on  percussion  is 
generally  marked  by  the  '  crepitus  redux.'  In  the  cases 
before  us  the  resolution  is  often  singularly  rapid,  and 
unattended  by  the  crepitus  of  resolution.    If,  then  we 
consider  the  state  of  solidification  simply,  we  find  i't  on 
the  one  hand  forming  without  the  crepitus  of  the  first 
stage  of  pneumonia,  and  on  the  other  disappearing 
rapidly,  and  without  the  r^le  of  resolution.    Thus  we 
are  permitted,  as  it  were,  to  witness  the  silent  and  spon- 
taneous development  and  retrocession  of  one  of  the 
secondary  internal  diseases  of  fever. 

This  rapid  change  from  the  state  of  consohdation  to 
that  of  permeabihty  to  air,  unattended  by  the  crepitus 
of  resolution,  probably  shows  that  the  disease  was  un- 
connected with  inflammation  either  as  a  primary  or  as 
a  reactive  condition. 

Tou  wiU  remember  that  I  suggested  to  you  that  some 
of  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  typhoid 
pneumonia  might  be  held  as  examples  of  an  aborted 
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typhus.    These  were  characterised  by  early  consohda- 
tion,  early  disappearance  of  the  typhous  state,  and  a 
rapid  and  often  spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  local 
disease.    I  cannot  help  thinking  that  between  such 
cases  and  those  in  which  the  general  disease  runs  its 
usual  course  there  is   another  class  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  merely  pulmonary  disease  is  marked, 
more  or  less,  by  signs  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of 
the  lung,  which  is  either  reactive  or  specific,  or  both 
reactive  and  specific.  I  apprehend,  too,  that  these  cases 
which,,  as  it  were,  float  between  the  aborted  and  the 
perfect  typhus,  are  niore  numerous  than  might  be  sup- 
posed ;  and  in  such  instances  the  malady  is  often  treated 
throughout  without  a  suspicion  of  its  being  really  an 
example  of  typhous  disease. 

What  has  been  now  said  should  impress  on  your 
minds  the  principle  I  have  urged  upon  you— that 
the  rules  of  diagnosis  of  local  inflammatory  disease  which 
are  good  in  ordinary  cases  lose  their  value  in  a  great 
measure  wheu  the  patient  has  fever.  This  was  long  ago 
proved  by  the  researches  of  Louis  on  the  condition  of 
the  brain  in  fever,  and  it  was  the  non-recognition  of  this 
fact  which  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of 
Broussais.  I  have  told  you  that  if  you  gained  nothing 
during  the  session  but  the  knowledge  of  this  principle, 
your  time  would  have  been  well  spent.    How  many 
cases  have  we  not  had  of  headache,  delirium,  watchful- 
ness, or  its  opposite,  coma,  yet  without  encephahtis  ? 
And  so  it  is  with  the  remaining  cavities— symptoms  of 
functional  alteration  are  met  with  in  connection  with 
the  cerebral,  pulmonary,  circulating,  and  digestive 
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systems  in  fever.  They  may  or  may  not  be  attended 
by  organic  change,  and  that  organic  change,  when  it 
does  exist,  is  not  necessarily  inflammation.  We  cannot, 
I  beheve,  lay  down  any  satisfactory  rule  of  diagnosis 
which  would  show  that  in  one  case  of  local  functional 
disturbance  there  was  organic  change,  and  in  another 
there  was  not. 

I  do  not  seek  to  teach  you  that  inflammation,  with 
promment  symptoms,  and  calHng  for  local  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  never  occurs  in  fever.  You  must  be  cautious 
in  using  the  word  '  never '  in  medicine.  That  true  cere- 
britis  has  been  met  with  in  fever  is  certain,  especially 
m  the  form  of  meningeal  inflammation.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  this  occurs  less  frequently  in  the  head, 
than  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  when  it  does  exist  it  is  not  a  primary  but  a  re- 
active inflammation. 

It  becomes  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  prac- 
tice to  distinguish  between  the  functional  and  organic 
afiections  of  the  nervous  system  in  fever.  The  secondary 
lesions  of  the  brain  vary  as  to  their  frequency  according 
to  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
late  prevalence  of  the  black  fever,  or-as  it  has  been 
caUed-the  cerebro-spinal  fever.  But  the  great  point  to 
be  remembered  is  that  these  cerebral  lesions  have  aU  the 
characters  of  the  secondary  afi^ections -namely,  their 
inconstancy  in  amount,  seat,  period  of  appearance,  their 
mode  of  retrocession,  intensity,  and  incompetence  to 
account  for  the  characters  of  the  general  malady.  Let 
this  principle  be  ever  present  to  your  minds,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  its  value.    Long  aero  it  was 
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acted  on  empirically  by  the  best  physicians,  who  refused 
to  adopt  antiphlogistic  measures  in  treating  the  local 
symptoms  in  fever,  and  who  employed  stimulants 
irrespective  of  them,  when  the  general  condition  seemed 
to  demand  such  treatment.  It  now  comes  before  you. 
as  the  result  of  an  extended  observation,  and  the  study 
of  the  pulmonary  phenomena,  as  we  have  seen,  enables 
us  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  declare  that  not  only 
are  the  symptoms  of  local  irritation  often  doubtful  or 
illusive,  but  that  even  the  physical  signs  of  pneumonia, 
when  occurring  in  a  case  of  fever,  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  proof  that  a  local  inflammation  has  occurred.  ^ 

If  these  things  be  true  so  fax  as  essential  fever  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  appear  probable  that  in  other  acute 
diseases  under  the  influence  of  a  law  of  periodicity,  and, 
perhaps,  in  many  that  arise  from  the  opei-ation  of  an 
introduced  poison,  the  same  circumstances  may  be 
found,  so  that  we  might  apply  to  a  much  larger  curcle 
of  diseases  those  principles,  as  to  the  secondaiy  local 
affections,  which  belong  to  fever. 

In  speaking  of  the  bronchial  membrane  in  fever,  we 
said  nothing  with  respect  to  lesions  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea  as  a  result  of  the  fever.  Taken  as  a  locahsed 
disease,  I  would  say  that  this  lesion  is  not  veiy  com- 
monly met  with  ;  and  we  may  safely  hold  that  it  is  by 
no  means  so  frequent  in  the  petechial  fever  of  these 
countries  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  fevers  of  the 
Continent. 

This  is  the  condition  to  which  Eokitansky  has  given 
the  name  of  laryngo-typhus,  by  which  he  means  a 
secondary  lesion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
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and  trachea,  analogous  to  that  of  the  bronchial  mem- 
brane. It  is,  then,  a  secondary  affection  of  the  fever 
developed  in  the  windpipe,  and  either  confined  to  that 
part  or  predominating  in  it.  I  think  it  probable  that 
in  most  cases  of  this  disease  there  is  an  associated 
affection  of  the  bronchial  membrane.  But,  so  far  as 
the  fever  of  this  country  is  concerned,  the  converse  of 
the  proposition  does  not  hold  good ;  for  we  constantly 
see  the  most  profound  bronchial  affection  without  tra.- 
cheal  or  laryngeal  symptoms. 

We  have  met  a  few  cases  which  would  answer  to.  the 
description  of  Eokitansky's  laryngo-typhus.   A  mor@ 
proper  name  for  this  disease  would  clearly  be  '  a  typhous 
affection  of  the  larynx.'   In  those  cases  which  we  have 
seen,,  the  symptoms  were  loss  of  voice,  or  a  certain  degree 
of  hoarseness ;  the  cough  never  was  the  so-called  tussis 
clangosa,  although  it  often  partook  of  tke  laryngeal 
character,  and  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of 
stridor  but  one  in  connection  with  the  other  laryngeal 
symptoms.    In  some  cases  the  weakness  or  hoarseness 
of  voice  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  did  not 
disappear  until  convalescence  was  far  advanced. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  in  these  cases,  the  lesion 
of  voice  was  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  weak- 
ness or  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  than  to 
any  form  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
surface.  For  although  we  cannot  bring  any  observa- 
tions from  dissection  to  throw  light  on  this  point,  we 
may  fairly  beheve  that  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  hable 
to  be  affected  in  fever,  just  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  are  often  found  to  be  ;  that  the  same 
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process  which  causes  a  typhous  deposit  in  the  mucous 
surface  may  be  repeated  in  the  vocal  muscles  ;  and  that 
a  certain  time  must  elapse  before  these  organs  recover 
their  healthy  condition.  They  may  also  be  weakened 
quite  independently  of  any  structural  change,  just  as 
occurs  in  the  heart;  for  in  this  latter  organ  there 
are  doubtless  two  forms  of  debihty  in  connection  with 
fever  —  in  the  one,  we  have  weakness  with  actual 
softening  of  structure ;  in  the  other,  a  debihty  which 
appears  to  be  purely  nervous. 

This  leads  me  further  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
probable  existence  of  similar  conditions  in  the  cir- 
cular, and  perhaps  also  in  the  longitudinal,  fibres  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  in  this  secondary  disease.    I  have  little 
doubt  that  such  a  condition  exists  in  many  instances, 
and  that  a  weakness,  with  or  without  softening  of  these 
.structures,  becomes  an  important  element  in  the  bron- 
chial disease  of  fever.    If,  as  some  modern  authorities 
have  urged,    these   circular    fibres   are  really  the 
expectorating  muscles,  we  can  readily  see  how  any 
weakness  or  paralysis  affecting  them  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  danger  of  a  patient  already  suffering  under 
copious  secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes.    We  can 
further  understand  not  only  how  this  condition  would 
superinduce  what  is  termed  '  effusion  into  the  chest,' 
but  also  why  it  is  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  bron- 
chial disease  of  fever  there  is  such  danger  from  the 
employment  of  the  antiphlogistic  method,  and  how,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  admirable  results  follow  from  the 
bold  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  heart  in  fever,  I  will 
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draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  our 
most  remarkable  examples  of  typhous  softening  of  that 
organ  there  was  a  great  amount  of  the  secondary 
bronchial  disease ;  and  in  such  cases  you  will  constantly 
see  the  associated  diseases  of  the  heart  and  the  lung 
progressing  or  retrograding  simultaneously,  the  treat- 
ment adapted  to  the  one  being  suitable  also  to  the 
other.  In  the  heart,  so  far  as  we  know,  we  have  to  deal 
with  an  affection  only  of  the  muscular  structure .;  in 
the  lung  we  have  at  least  two  different  forms  of  ana- 
tomical structure  affected— the  muscular  and  the  mu- 
cous tissues.  But  the  existence  of  the  essential  typhous 
state  so  far  affects  these  tissues  that  their  vital  condition 
is  depressed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  it  happens  that 
whatever  is  tonic  and  stimulant  to  the  one  is  equally  so 
to  the  other,  and  so  by  supporting  and  augmenting 
the  vital  energy  of  both  structures  we  can  add  the 
assistance  of  art  to  the  efforts  of  nature  in  throwing  off 
the  disease. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  laryngo-typhus,  I 
remember  a  case  of  complete  aphonia  without  any  other 
laryngeal  symptom  in  a  patient  suffering  from  fever 
for    some    days.     There   were   no   signs  of  any 
disease  in  the  upper  portions  of  either  lung,  and  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  symptom.    After  a  few 
days  the  chest  was  again  examined,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  postero-inferior  portions  of  both  lungs 
had  passed  into  complete  consolidation.    For  this  the 
patient  was  treated,  and  resolution  was  established  in 
the  ordinary  way.    Simultaneously  the  voice  began  to 
improve,  and  was  shortly  quite  restored.   The  explana- 
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tion  of  the  occurrence  of  aphonia  in  this  case  is  difficult, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  symptom  was  due  to  reflex 
irritation  of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  dependent  on 
the  condition  of  consohdation  in  a  portion  of  the 
lungs. 
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The  Heart  in  Fever— The  state  of  the  pulse,  especially  in  typhus, 
not  always  a  reliable  guide— Weakening  of  the  heart  may  coexist 
with  a  full,  bounding  pulse— -S/ow  pulse  in  convalescence  is  con- 
sequent on  a  typhous  weakening  of  the  heartr—Haptd  pulse  in  con- 
valescence is  of  unfavourable  import,  pointing  to  (1)  tuberculosis,  or 
(2)  seconi&Tj  reactive  injlammation  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  in- 
testine, or  (3)  phlegmasia  dolens— In  such  cases  the  local  malady 
assumes  the  prominence  hitherto  presented  by  the  essential  disease- 
Illustrative  case  of  hepatic  abscess  in  convalescence  from  the  yellow 
fever  in  1826-27— Intermittent  fever  at  close  of  epidemic  of  1827— 
Frequency  of  phlegmasia  dolens— Bleeding  in  cold  stage,  after  Dr. 
Mackintosh— Failure  of  quinine  in  cases  of  simulative  ague,  aris- 
ing from  (1)  phlegmasia  dolens,  (2)  urinary  disease,  and  (3)  the 
puerperal  state. 

Next  in  order  I  shall  speak  of  the  conditions  of  the 
heart  in  fever— a  topic  which  calls  for  our  most 
attentive  consideration. 

From  the  earliest  times  physicians  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  relying  on  the  pulse  as  a  guide  for  the 
administration  or  the  withholding  of  stimulants  in 
fever.  Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  typhus  at  least 
the  pulse  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  as  a  truthful 
mdication.  In  true  typhus  one  of  the  most  unre- 
liable and  illusory  symptoms  is  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
especially  in  the  earHer  stages  of  the  disease.  Eor 
instance,  in  a  case  of  the  true  petechial  character  you 
may  find  the  patient,  even  on  the  fourth  day,  with  a 
full  and  bounding  pulse,  while  within  24  hours  the 
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whole  condition  will  have  changed.    Now,  this  state  of 
pulse  has  too  often  led  to  errors  in  practice  both  of 
commission  and  omission — of  commission,  from  the 
adoption  of  general  or  local  depletion  ;  and  of  omission, 
from  the  postponement  of  the  necessary  treatment, 
owing  to  the  apparent  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
system.    The  opportunity  is  lost  of  employing  nutrient 
and  stimulant  remedies  in  time.    You,  gentlemen, 
educated  as  you  have-been,  and  taught  to  look  on  fever 
with  an  eye  rather  to  the  general  aspect  of  the  disease 
than  to  its  local  accompaniments,  will  not,  I  trust,  fall 
into  this  error.    I  tell  you  that  in  typhus  fever,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  pulse  has  that  full,  bounding,  and 
seemingly  inflammatory  character,  debihty  of  the  heart, 
with  or  without  softening,  may  already  have  set  in. 
As  regards  the  circulatory  system,  I  will  say  to  you : 
Examine  closely  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  then  the 
character  of  the  heart's  action.    If  both  coincide  in 
vigour,  so  far  so  well ;  but  you  must  be  prepared  to 
find  very  often  a  full  and  bounding  radial  pulse  coin- 
ciding with  a  feebly  acting  heart— a  condition  probably 
progressive.    Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  necessity 
of  anticipative  treatment,  and  commonly  of  its  good 
efiects. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  some  of  the  impor- 
tant typhous  aflfections  of  the  lung.  I  have  told  you 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  have  been  frequently 
signs  of  an  analogous  condition  in  the  muscles  of  the 
heart,  and  to  this  subject  I  now  crave  your  attention. 

Long  ago  Laennec  stated  that  in  certain  cases  of  low 
fever  he  found  the  heart  in  a  softened  condition— m 
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what  he  termed  I'etat  poisseux  of  the  muscles  of  that 
organ.    He  did  not  recognise  the  real  nature  of  this 
condition,  but  held  it  to  be  evidence  of  the  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  structure  of  both  the  voluntary  and  the 
involuntary  systems,  resulting  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  fluids  in  putrid  fever.    He  suggested  whether  in 
those  cases  of  fever  which  exhibit  rapidity  of  pulse  ' 
during  convalescence  this  symptom  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  a  softening  of  the  heart.    This  opinion  is 
not  well  founded,  the  true  typhous  softening  of  the 
heart,  so  far  from  being  followed  by  rapidity  of 
pulse  during  convalescence,  has  much  more  frequently 
the  effect  of  making  it  slow — slow  not  only  as  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  condition  of  health,  but 
actually  falHng  below  the  ordinary  standard.  That 
rapidity  of  pulse  is  commonly  associated  with  typhous 
affections  of  the  heart,  in  which  there  is  a  weakening 
of  the  organs  while  the  fever  continues,  must  be 
admitted.    But  this  is  a  different  proposition  from  that 
advanced  by  Laennec,  who  speaks  of  the  symptom  during 
convalescence.    Many  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
stimulant  treatment  in  our  wards  have  been  seen  in 
cases  where  the  pulse  was  as  high  as  140  in  the  minute, 
the  effect  being  to  lessen  its  frequency  from  day  to  day 
until  the  period  of  convalescence  was  reached. 

I  have  httle  doubt  that  Laennec  met  with  the  true 
typhous  softening  of  the  heart,  although  he  mis- 
interpreted its  nature.  You  may  take  it  as  an  esta- 
bhshed  fact  that  in  typhus  the  heart  may  be  softened 
to  the  most  extreme  degree,  while  the  voluntary 
muscles  remain  intact.    And  you  may  further  rest 
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assured  that  rapidity  of  pulse  in  convalescence,  so  far 
from  indicating  any  remains  of  the  typhous  disease  in 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  is  in  most  cases  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  some  lurking  disease  of  some 
important  organ  or  organs.  I  say  in  most  cases,  for  we 
sometimes  meet  with  instances  in  which  this  state  of 
things  cannot  be  discovered,  and  where  the  quickness 
of  pulse  shows  that  the  heart  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  rapid  action,  which  it  requires  time  to  get  rid  of. 
But  these  cases  are  exceptional;  and  whenever  you 
find  rapidity  of  pulse  in  a  patient  who  has  thrown  ofi' 
his  fever,  you  are  to  take  alarm. 

These  cases  of  quickness  of  pulse  are  of  two  kinds. 
In  one  class  the  pulse  has  never  lost  the  rapidity  it 
attained  during  the  fever ;  or  it  has,  perhaps,  come 
down  fifteen  or  twenty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  its  rate 
then  remains  stationary.  In  the  other  cases  the  pulse, 
which  had  become  quiet,  again  rises  to  100  or  120,  or 
even  higher,  and  remains  at  that  increased  rate  for 
days  together,  without  our  being  able  to  detect  any 
cause  for  this  rapidity.  The  latter  is,  I  think,  the 
worse  case  of  the  two  ;  at  least  it  appears  oftener  to 
indicate  a  new  pathological  change. 

The  local  diseases  which  most  frequently  attend  this 
condition  are  of  two  kinds— one  of  them  is  tuber- 
culosis in  the  lungs  and  other  parts  ;  the  other  is  the 
existence  of  a  secondary  reactive  inflammation  in  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  intestines. 

But  now  suppose  that  you  examine  a  patient  having 
a  quick  pulse  in  convalescence  with  great  care.  You 
percuss  his  chest ;  you  examine  the  state  of  his  respira- 
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tion  in  every  way ;  yet  you  cannot  satisfy  yourself  that 
there  is  any  disease  in  his  lung ;  and  you  will  recollect 
what  I  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  that  in  most 
cases  of  this  tuberculosis  after  fever  there  is  great  local 
and  constitutional  suffering.    Well,  you  may  make 
up  your  mind,  from  the  absence  of  all  these  signs, 
that  the  patient  is  not  becoming  tuberculous  at  all 
events.    On  proceeding  to  examine  the  abdomen,  you 
will  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  a  good  appetite ;  that 
his  thirst  is  gone;  that  the  belly  is  soft,  without 
any  tumefaction ;  that  there  is  no  tenderness  on  pres- 
siu-e  anywhere,  no  throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
no  tendency  to  diarrhoea — in  fact,  no  symptom  what- 
ever of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine.   And  yet,  as  in  the  case  in  the  small  fever  ward, 
you  have  a  pulse  with  this  unpleasant  degree  of  quick- 
ness.   Although  this  patient  has  convalesced  after  a 
long  fever,  and  is  now  gaining  flesh  and  strength,  we 
have  found  that  the  pulse  continues  rapid.    I  rather 
think  that  it  is  now  quicker  than  on  the  21st  day  of  his 
illness,  and  it  makes  me  extremely  uneasy  about  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  suppose  that  under  such  circum- 
stances you  did  not  find  disease  either  of  the  lung  or 
of  the  abdomen — in  this  patient  the  signs  of  abdominal 
and  pulmonary  lesion  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
characteristic  expression  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  condition  of  fever — what  should  you  suspect? 
Generally  you  may  look  for  phlegmasia  dolens ;  for  we 
have  seen  many  cases  in  which,  after  fever,  the  pulse 
continuing  rapid,  this  disease  exploded.  This  is,  I 
think,  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  non-petechial  than 
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in  the  petechial  cases,  in  the  long  than  in  the  short 
fevers ;  it  is  very  liable  to  arise  in  patients  who 
have  had  a  fever  running  on  beyond  twenty-one, 
thirty,  or  forty  days.  These  patients,  after  the  true 
symptoms  of  fever  have  subsided,  remain  with  a  rapid 
pulse,  and  probably  in  a  week  or  so  symptoms  of 
phlegmasia  dolens  come  on.  The  disposition  to  this 
complication  is  sometimes  remarkable,  for  you  will 
very  often  find  that  the  patients  have  two  or  three 
distinct  attacks  of  it.  It  may  affect  one  leg,  and 
the  patient  may  pass  through  that  attack  ;  still  the 
pulse  does  not  regain  its  natural  rate.  After  a  week 
or  ten  days  the  other  extremity  will  be  attacked  ;  nay, 
it  is  even  possible  that  a  third  seizure  may  occur — a 
relapse,  as  it  were,  of  the  disease  in  the  part  first 
affected.  In  this  way  patients  will  go  on  labouring 
under  the  affection  and  its  consequences  for  months 
together,  although  recovery  ultimately  takes  place. 

In  most  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  there  was  distinct 
notice  of  the  invasion  of  the  disease — that  is  to  say,  the 
patient  was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
He  is  seized,  say,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  he  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
disease — a  large  swelHng,  pain  on  pressure,  and  all  the 
other  symptoms.  Sometimes  you  find  a  cordy  state  of 
the  superficial  veins ;  at  other  times,  not.  When  you 
can  feel  a  deep-seated  vein,  you  will  occasionally  find  it 
in  a  hard  and  cordy  state. 

I  think  it  right  to  warn  you  of  these  contingencies, 
for  I  am  sure  that  in  the  course  of  your  practice  you 
will  often  have  a  patient  recovering  fi'om  fever,  and 
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going  on  in  every  respect  well,  except  that  the  pulse 
does  not  come  down.  The  rule  then  is,  that  if  the 
most  minute  examination  fails  to  detect  disease  in  the 
great  viscera,  the  occurrence  of  this  complication  may  be 
looked  for. 

The  term  phlegmasia  dolens  is  not  always  applied 
correctly,  for  the  disease  is  not  necessarily  painful.  We 
have  seen  a  few  instances  in  which  the  discovery  of  the 
local  affection  was  entirely  accidental.  Of  course  you 
will  not  suppose  that  I  am  confident  that  the  patient 
in  the  ward  will  have  phlegmasia  dolens  ;  all  I  say  is, 
that  he  is  in  that  state  which  would  justify  you  in  sus- 
pecting something  of  the  kind. 

I  have  mentioned  the  rapid  deposition  of  tubercle, 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  phlegmasia  dolens  of  the 
lower  extremities,  as  the  diseases  we  have  found  to  occur 
most  commonly  in  these  instances  of  apparently  unac- 
countable quickness  of  the  pulse  after  fever.  Doubtless 
there  are  many  more  examples  of  local  disease  arising 
under  these  circumstances  ;  but  the  general  rule  will 
hold  good,  that  this  symptom  foreshadows  a  disease 
which,  although  at  first  latent,  wiU  before  long  become 
manifest. 

These  diseases  are  generally  attended  with  much 
irritation,  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  one 
rather  of  irritation,  or-  inflammation  if  you  will,  than 
of  essential  fever.  And  this  is  one  of  many  illustra- 
tions of  a  circumstance  often  observed  by  the  clinical 
investigator— namely,  the  change  of  character  of  disease, 
locally  and  constitutionally  in  the-  same  patient,  and 
within  a  not  very  extended  period.    The  typhous  con- 
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dition,  generally  considered,  changes  into  a  different 
state.  The  essential  state  disappears,  and  a  local  irri- 
tation, with  its  symptomatic  fever,  becomes  the  promi- 
nent malady.  Nay,  you  will  find  that  the  very  condition 
of  a  local  disease,  formed  during  the  first — the  typhous 
or  essential — period,  will  itself  change,  and  take  on 
the  characters  of  what  is  termed  by  some  a  '  healthy 
inflammation.' 

You  may  sometimes  see  this  well  illustrated  in  that 
terrible  disease,  accompanied  by  purulent  deposits  in 
many  of  the  articulations,  which  may  be  called  '  idio- 
pathic pyaemia.'  The  patients  may  throw  off  the 
typhoid  state  which  attends  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
disease,  and  then  the  affection  of  the  joints  seems  to 
change  in  its  nature,  and  to  take  on  the  characters  of 
ordinary  arthritis.  I ;  have,  however,  seen  this  only 
where  one  or  two  of  the  larger  joints  had  been  affected 
with  the  primary  disease  ;  and  it  was  most  remarkable 
to  witness  the  changes  both  in  the  constitutional  state 
and  in  the  local  affection.  It  was  no  longer  necessary 
to.  use  general  stimulation  ;  it  was  ho  longer  improper 
to  employ  local  antiphlogistic  measures. 

You  will  see  in  the  article  on  '  Hepatic  Abscess,'  in- 
the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine,'  a  case  which 
we  may  well  study  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  patient  was  a  middle-aged  man,  who  was  attacked 
with  the  yellow  fever,  of  which  we  had  such  striking 
examples  in  the  epidemic  of  1826  and  1827.  A 
valuable  account  of  this  disease  is  to  be  met  with  in 
Dr.  Graves'  '  Clinical  Medicine.'  This  patient  was  the 
first  who  was  saved.  The  treatment  which  I  adopted  on 
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the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  and  the  spasms  of  the 
belly  was  the  free  apphcation  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen, 
the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  in  full  doses,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  of  wine.    The  man  recovered,  to  our 
great  surprise;  but  whether  from  the  measures  em- 
ployed, or  from  the  circumstance  that  the  epidemic 
was  then  losing  its  malignity,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
However,  his  recovery  seemed  perfect;   the  pulse 
became  natural ;  the  yellowness  rapidly  disappeared ; 
no  gangrene  of  the  limbs  or  nose  had  occurred ;  and 
he  was  finally  discharged,  to  all  appearance  quite 
recovered. 

Within  a  fortnight  he  again  applied  for  admission 
He  was  evidently  very  ill.    The  pulse  was  rapid  He 
had  copious  sweats.    The  breathing  was  hurried,  but 
not  laboiu-ed,  and  he  had  a  hacking  dry  cough.    I  at 
first  suspected  that  his  case  was  one  of  the  acute 
consequent  tubercle  which  I  have  already  described 
to  you.    I  could  discover  no  sign  of  abdominal  disease, 
and  the  physical  examination  of  the  chest,  repeated 
with  great  care  from  day  to  day,  gave  results  very 
different  from  those  observed  in  the   acute  depo- 
sition of  tubercle  after  fever.    There  were  neither  the 
intense  and  persisting  bronchial  rdles  nor  the  progres- 
sive dulness;  and  so  I  remained  in  the  most  unhappy 
of  aU  positions  to  which  a  physician  can  be  exposed- 
namely  that  of  having  to  treat  an  acute  disease  of 
which  he  knows  neither  the  seat  nor  the  nature 
However,  the  suspense  did  not  last  long.    In  a  few 
days^t  the  time  of  visit  with  the  class,  I  found  him 
couching  up  purulent  matter,  and  the  nurse  showed  us 
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a  vessel  which  held  more  than  a  pint  of  the  same 
fluid,  which  the  patient  had  coughed  up  during  the 
night.  The  expectoration  had  come  on  suddenly.  On 
the  day  before  I  had  made  a  most  minute  examination 
of  the  chest,  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and  had 
failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  disease.  Yet  we  now 
found  that  the  posterior  portion  of  the  left  side,  as  far 
as  the  scapular  spine,  was  absolutely  duU.  There  was 
no  bronchial  respiration,  no  resonance  of  the  voice, 
and,  I  think,  no  r^e.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  abscess,  probably  of  the  liver,  had  opened  into  the 
chest.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  our  treatment, 
which  was  that  usually  employed  in  cases  of  internal 
suppuration.  The  patient  rapidly  recovered,  and  left 
the  hospital  without  the  shghtest  physical  sign  of  dis- 
ease in  either  the  chest  or  beUy.  During  the  next  ten 
years  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of  seeing  this  man, 
who  continued  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health. 

This  case  is  well  worthy  of  your  careful  study.  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  rapidity  of  pulse,  after 
convalescence,  probably  indicates  some  profound  lesion ; 
next,  that  we  were  right  to  pause  before  making 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  tubercle,  when  there  was  a 
want  of  correspondence  between  the  physical  signs  and 
the  constitutional  symptoms.  It  is  an  additional  iUus- 
tration  of  the  possible  existence  of  hepatic  abscess, 
without  perceptible  hepatic  tumour ;  and,  lastly,  it  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  instance  during  that 
smgular  epidemic  tendency  to  yellow  fever,  in  which 
organic  change  of  the  liver  seemed  to  occur.  Dr. 
Graves  dwells  strongly  on  the  point  that  in  none  of  our 
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dissections  did  we  find  hepatitis ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  even  in  this  case,  during  the  violence  of  the 
first  attack— that  is,  when  the  patient  had  the  yellow 
fever— the  hver  was  not  inflamed,  and  that  its  sub- 
sequent suppiu-ation  may  have  been  owing  either  to 
abdominal  phlebitis  or  to  a  pyogenic  diathesis.  I  assume 
that  the  abscess  was  in  the  liver ;  but  even  this  is  not 
absolutely  certain.    It  assuredly  was  not  originaUy  in 
the  chest.    Whether  the   purulent  matter  made  its 
way  mto  the  lung  by  a  perforation  of  the  diaphragm 
or  whether  the  case  was  an  example  of  vicarious  action 
of  the  lung,  thus  removing  the  purulent  matter  from 
the  hver,  are  questions  which  can  never  be  answered 

As  I  have  aUuded  to  the  invasion  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  after  fever,  I  may  mention  a  case  which  oc- 
curred many  years  ago  in  this  hospital.    You  all 
know  that  mtermittent  fever  is  a  rare  disease  in  this 
country.    It  is  not  endemic  in  our  vast  mountain  dis- 
tricts, norm  our  level  boggy  plains;  and,  indeed,  for 
many  years  we  never  had  a  case  of  ague  in  hospital 
that  did  not  occur  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  labourers 
who  went  to  the  fenny  districts  of  England  to  cut 
the  harvest.     These  men  were  often  attacked  with 
ague  on  their  way  home,  the  disease  being  imme- 
diately excited  by  the  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue  to  which 
they  were  exposed  on  their  journey.    At  the  close  of 
the  epidemic  of  1828,  intermittent  fever  became  very 
general;   m  fact,   it  was  epidemic,  and  for  a  time 
almost  every  case  in  our  wards  was  an  example  of  some 
lorm  of  ague. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  tried  the  treatment  of 
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bleeding,  in  tlie  cold  stage,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Mackintosli.  Our  results,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  the  wards  were  filled  with 
intermittent  fever,  a  patient  was  admitted  with  symptoms 
•of  tertian  ague.    As  was  natural  when  so  many  cases 
of  the  same  form  of  disease  were  in  the  house,  this 
idid  not  excite  any  special  attention,  and  the  man  was 
(ordered  quinine  in  the  usual  doses.    But  the  disease 
.did  not  yield  to  the  specific ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
-paroxysms  became  more  severe,  and  the  type  of  the 
fever  changed  to  quotidian.  I  then  became  alarmed.  I 
stopped  the  use  of  bark,  and  proceeded  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  the  patient.     No   signs  of 
disease  were  found  in  the  chest  or  belly,  but  it  happened 
that  in  throwing  ofi*  the  bed-clothes  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  I  acci- 
dentally exposed  the  lower  extremities.     The  thigh 
and  leg  at  one  side  proved  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  whole  extremity  was  white  and  elastic,  and  the 
saphena  vein  in  a  cordy  state.    Now,  this  man  had 
never  complained  of  any  local  pain  or  uneasiness,  and 
was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was  at  the  state  of  his 
hmb.    'He  was  treated  by  leeching  and  the  use  of 
calomel  and  opium,  and  speedily  recovered.    He  had 
no  paroxysm  of  the  fever  after  the  change  of  treat- 
ment. 

I  have  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  patient's  life  would 
have  been  lost  but  for  the  circumstance  that  we 
omitted  the  quinine  in  time.  Not  that  I  wish  you 
to  suppose  that   the   swollen    leg  lifter    fever  is 
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itself  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  for  we  have  no  reason 
to  tliink  it  more  so  than  ordinary  phlegmasia  dolens 
but  I  believe  that  the  persistence  in  the  use  of  bark  in 
cases  of  simulative  ague  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Indeed,  there  is  here  a  double  danger,  for  we  thus  not 
only  neglect  but  exasperate  the  acute  disease. 

You  are  all  famiUar  with  the  intermittent  fever, 
which  is  symptomatic  of  urinary  disease.  On  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  danger  of  mistaking  the  affection  for 
ague,  and  treating  the  case  with  bark,  the  late  Mr. 
Abraham  Colles  used  to  dwell  great  force  in  his 
lectiures  on  surgery. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  instances  where  a, 
local  irritation  excites  a  fever,  which,  for  a  time  at: 
least,  has  all  the  characters  of  a  true  intermittent'. 
Puerperal  women  are  liable  to  this  disease  ;  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  true  puerperal  fever,  but  I  have 
often  known  women  soon  after  child-birth  to  be  at- 
tacked with  well-marked  tertian,  or  quotidian  fever, 
in  whom  it  was  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  discover 
any  local  disease  of  importance.    In  some  there  had 
been  an  abortive  irritation  as  it  were ;  perhaps  some 
tenderness  of  the  uterus,  which  had  been  removed  by 
treatment ;  or  in  others  a  tendency  to  inflammation  of 
the  breast — but  these  had  subsided,  and  the  inter- 
mittent fever  persisted.    I  have  over  and  over  seen 
bark  administered  in  such  cases,  and  always  with  bad 
results.    The  tertian  was  changed  into  quotidian  or 
double  tertian,  the  quotidian  into  double  quotidian, 
and  in  one  case,  where  the  use  of  bark  was  persevered  in 
or  a  length  of  time,  the  patient  sank  with  symptoms  of 
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inflammation  in  the  abdomen  and  lungs.  I  believe 
that  for  the  treatment  of  this  condition  we  should 
trust  to  change  of  air,  good  diet,  opium,  and  nervines. 
I  have  known  one  case  in  which  the  practitioner  had 
given  bark  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  effect  of 
exasperating  all  the  symptoms,  in  which,  when  the 
medicine  was  omitted,  draughts  of  valerian,  ether,  and 
opium  used,  and  the  air  changed,  the  disease  rapidly 
disappeared. 
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The  Heaet  in  Fetee,  continued — Louis'  conclusions,  based  on  post- 
mortem observations — Typbous  softening  of  tbe  bearfc  during  li 
first  studied  at  the  Meath  Hospital  in  epidemic  of  1837-39 — As 
regards  state  of  tbe  beart,  fever  cases  fall  into  three  categories  :  tbose 
accompanied  by  (1)  no  altei-ation  in  heart's  action,  except  of  rate ; 
(2)  weakness  after  a  few  days,  consequent  on  depressed  vital 
power;  (3)  cardiac  excitement — Neither  a  depressed  nor  an  ex- 
cited state  of  tbe  beart  in  fever  necessarily  implies  organic  change — 
Dynamic  condition  of  tbe  heart  a  more  important  indication  for 
treatment  than  presence  or  absence  of  any  structural  change — True 
carditis  very  rare  in  fever — Typhous  weakening  predominates  in  left 
side  of  the  heart — State  of  involuntary  muscular  fibre  in  acute  es- 
sential disease  is  of  great  importance — Laennec's  theory  as  to  typhous 
softening  of  heart  erroneous,  for  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
tbe  softening  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscular  structures — 
Illustrations  from  yellow  fever  of  1826-27 — Exemption  of  beart 
from  typhous  affection  is  a  groimd  for  a  favourable  prognosis — 
Continued  excitement  of  beart  equally  a  ground  for  a  bad  prognosis 
— Excited  heart  with  compressible  pulse  most  unfavourable — 
Transfusion  of  blood  under  these  circumstances — Absence  of  red 
blood  after  death,  the  only  noteworthy  pathological  appearance  in 
this  case— Blood-waste  in  fever  to  be  met  by  administration  of 
nourishment. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  most,  if  not  all, 
internal  organs  of  the  body  are  liable  to  become  the 
seat  of  the  secondary  aflfections  of  fever ;  and  the 
symptoms  having  a  more  or  less  common  character, 
varying  only  according  to  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
the  liabihty  to  reactive  irritation,  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  heart  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

I  have  shown  you  that  Laennec  occasionally  observed 
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a  softened  state  of  the  heart  iii  persons  who  had  died 
of  fever,  but  that  he  did  not  recognise  this  muscular 
change  as  distinct  from  that  general  condition  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  held  to  proceed  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  fluids. 

Louis,  in  his  great  work  on  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  fever,  corrects  the  doctrine  of  Laennec,  and 
shows  that  in  his  cases  where  softening  of  the  heart 
was  met  with  after  death  '  no  similar  lesion  was  found 
in  any  muscular  organ,  as  all  the  muscles  which 
preside  over  voluntary  motion  preserved  amid  the 
general  disorder  their  natural  colour  and  consistence.' 
He  established  the  following  points  as  the  result  of 
his  dissections  : — First,  that  the  softening  he  observed 
was  not  the  consequence  of  putrefaction ;  secondly, 
that  it  was  often  partial,  aJSecting  more  the  systemic 
than  the  pulmonary  heart ;  thirdly,  that  it  was  to  be 
met  with  apart  from  any  analogous  condition  of  the 
voluntary  muscles;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  was  not 
inflammation,  but,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  something 
the  reverse  of  inflammation.'  He  further  found  that 
the  disease  was  best  marked  in  proportion  as  the  fever 
was  earlier  fatal,  being  much  more  frequent  in  those 
which  died  from  the  eighth  to  the  twentieth  day  than 
in  cases  in  which  life  was  more  prolonged. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  by  Laennec  nor  by 
Louis  are  any  observations  recorded  which  would  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  this  typhous  condition  during  life. 
I  have  pointed  out  that  the  suggestion  of  Laennec  Avith 
reference  to  a  rapidity  of  pulse  during  convalescence 
from  fever  is  not  to  be  accepted.    With  a  view  of 
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determining  whether,  pending  the  existence  of  this 
typhous  change  in  the  heart,  we  could  estabhsh  its 
diagnosis — and  in  the  hope  of  attaining  some  degree  of 
precision  in  treatment  as  regards  the  employment  of 
stimulants,  a  series  of  researches  was  commenced  in 
the  wards  of  the  Meath  Hospital  during  the  epidemic 
of  1837-39.    These  were  continued  more  or  less  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.    You  will  see  the  original 
memoir  in  the  '  DubHn  Medical  Journal,'*  in  which  it  is, 
I  think,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  typhous  secondary 
condition  of  the  heart  is  not  difficult  of  diagnosis;  that 
it  is,  like  the  other  local  conditions  of  fever,  inconstant 
in  its  occurrence  and  amount ;  that  its  advance  and 
retrocession  often  follow  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  general  malady ;  and  that  by  its  recognition  and 
study  we  are  greatly  assisted  in  the  use  of  stimulants  and 
of  nourishment  in  the  treatment  of  many  cases  of  fever. 

Now,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  heart  in  fever,  you 
may  divide  the  cases  roughly  into  three  categories.  In 
the  first  there  appears  to  be  no  alteration  whatever  in 
the  heart's  action  beyond  the  usual  increase  of  rate 
which  belongs  to  fever.  This  is  a  condition  which  we 
have  found  most  often  in  cases  of  what  may  be  called 
benign,  though  they  may  be  well-marked  fevers.  They 
are  not  malignant  fevers,  and  so  far  as  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  and  the  character  of  its  sounds  are  concerned, 
little  or  no  alteration  occurs.  These  cases  run  a 
comparatively  regular  course,  unforeseen  accidents 
and  complications  are  rare,  and  the  subservience 
of  the  disease  to  the  law  of  periodicity  and  to 
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judicious  treatment  are  remarkable.  The  second  is 
that  wherein,  after  a  few  days,  we  have  weakness  of  the 
heart  consequent  on  depressed  vital  power.  The  third 
and  worst  of  all  is  that  in  which  we  find  cardiac  excite- 
ment of  more  or  less  violence  existing  through  the 
entire  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  illness. 

Even  in  the  case  of  the  two  last-named  categories — 
that  wherein  there  is  depression  of  the  heart's  action, 
often  attended  with  softening  of  its  substance,  and  that 
in  which  violent  excitement  of  the  organ  is  met  with — 
you  must  bear  in  mind  that  neither  the  depressed  nor 
the  excited  condition  of  the  heart  in  fever  is  enough 
to  justify  the  inference  that  any  organic  mischief  is 
present.  It  is  true  that  we  not  infrequently  find  a 
softened  state  of  the  muscular  structure,  yet  without 
marks  of  inflammatory  action,  in  cases  where  well- 
marked  depression  and  feeble  action  of  the  heart  have 
existed.  But  where  intense  excitement  of  the  heart's 
action  has  prevailed,  we  may  meet  with  no  evidence  of 
anatomical  change,  with  no  sign  of  inflammation.  The 
softened  state  which  is  associated  with  the  weakened 
dynamic  condition  is  wanting,  and  the  heart  has  a 
perfectly  normal  and  healthy  aspect. 

What  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  is  this,  that  as  regards 
prognosis  and  treatment  we  have  to  look  rather  to  the 
dynamic  condition  of  the  heart  than  to  any  structural 
change  in  its  tissues.  Thus  we  may  have  all  the 
signs  of  extreme  weakness  of  the  heart  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  softening ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heart's  action  may  be  excited  to  an  extreme  degree 
where  inflammation  will  be  completely  absent.  You 
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are,  therefore,  not  to  have  recourse  to  antiphlogistic 
measures  merely  because  the  heart  is  excited ;  and, 
again,  you  are  not  to  infer  that  there  is  actual  softening 
where  the  heart's  action  is  depressed.  It  is  true  that 
feebleness  of  sounds  and  impulse  attends  softening  of 
the  heart,  yet  in  certain  cases  their  rapid  reappearance 
under  stimulants  seems  to  show  that  a  depressed  in- 
nervation may  exist  for  a  time  independent  of  the 
softening  of  the  organ. 

As  regards  the  use  of  stimulants  in  fever,"  you  are  to 
look  more  to  the  vital  than  to  the  organic  changes  of 
the  organ.    We  have  determined  that  signs  of  a  well- 
marked  and  continued  depression  of  the  heart's  energy 
are  commonly  associated  with  actual  softening  —  at 
least  it  was  so  in  one  epidemic — and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  even  a  continuous  excitement  in  fever  may 
occur  without   any  carditis.    In  fact,  true  carditis 
seems  to  be   extremely  rare  in  fever;   and  this 
might  be  expected  when  we  remember  how  seldom 
the  serous  membranes  are  affected  in  the  disease.  I 
have  before  spoken  of  the  rarity  of  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  traceable  to  an  attack  of  typhus  or  typhoid 
fever— which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  what  is 
seen  in  rheumatic  fever.    This  will  prepare  you  for 
beheviug  that  the  excited  state  of  the  heart  in  fever, 
when  it  does  occur,  rarely  calls  for  any  interference. 
And  experience  shows  that  we  must  be  very  cautious 
in  the  use  of  stimulants  in  such  cases,  not  from  their 
exciting  influence  on  the  heart  itself,  but  from  their 
disagreement  with  the  nervous  system. 
In  cases  of  convalescence,  where  the  heart  has  been 
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depressed,  and  probably  softened,  the  returning  vigour 
of  tlie  organ  is  an  indication  that  the  stimulants  should 
be  lessened  or  given  up. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  depressed  condition  of  the  heart 
that  we  have  principally  to  do.  As  I  have  said  to  you 
already,  this  state  is  commonly  associated  with  a  soften- 
ing  of  the  muscular  structure  due  to  the  secondary 
influence  of  the  fever  poison.  It  arises,  as  it  were, 
silently  in  the  course  of  the  fever,  and  it  subsides  spon- 
taneously, leaving  the  structure — organically  at  least — 
in  a  state  of  health. 

In  regard  to  the  weakening  with  or  without  soften^ 
ing,  we  find  that  it  predominates  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  so  that  our  researches  confirm  those  of 
Louis.  We  have,  it  is  true,  found  a  very  few  cases 
in  which,  both  the  ventricles  being  engaged,  the  right 
appeared  more  softened  than  the  left,  but  this  was 
entirely  exceptional.  Although  in  our  typhus  fever 
debihty  and  softening  of  the  heart  predominate  in  the 
left  ventricle,  yet — when  it  is  more  accurately  compared 
with  the  fever  of  the  Continent — ^future  observations 
may  show  that  the  softening  of  the  right  ventricle  is  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the  cases  observed  by 
Louis. 

The  investigations  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart  in  typhus 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  our  own  time.  The  patho- 
logical anatomists  of  the  Continent,  although  they 
investigated  so  closely  the  post-mortem  appearances  in 
fever,  neglected  the  examination  of  certain  portions  of 
the  system,  the  reason  being  that  they  were  seeking 
rather  to  estabhsh  a  theory  than  to  arrive  at  the  whole 
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truth.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  a 
number  of  diseases  has  been  much  neglected.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  best  works  give  us  very 
imperfect  information  as  to  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
muscular  fibre,  whether  of  the  voluntary  or  of  the 
involuntary  systems.  Much  remains  to  be  discovered 
upon  this  point. 

In  connection  with  acute  disease  of  the  internal 
parts  the  state  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is,  probably, 
not  of  much  importance,  but  with  regard  to  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  it  is  far  otherwise. 

The  larynx,  trachea,  and  lung  are  muscular  organs, 
so  also  is  the  digestive  tube,  and  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  muscular  fibre  exists  in  other  places 
where  it  has  not  as  yet  been  described.  But  of  all  the 
involuntary  muscles  the  heart  is  the  most  remarkable, 
both  from  a  physiological  point  of  view  and  in  the 
manifest  changes  which  it  may  exhibit  in  the  course  of 
an  essential  fever. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Laennec  considered  the 
softening  of  the  heart  in  fever  an  example  of  general 
muscular  softening  depending  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
fluids.  Now,  you  may  beheve  that  neither  in  fev^r  nor, 
I  apprehend,  in  any  other  disease,  acute  or  chronic, 
is  there  any  necessary  connection  between  the  state 
of  the  voluntary  and  that  of  the  involuntary  muscles. 
Louis  has  shown  that  the  softening  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  its  friabihty  were  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  heart  to  break  down  on  the  slightest  pressure,  while 
the  voluntary  muscles  preserved  their  firmness,  and  w^re 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
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Our  observations  are  strikingly  confirmatory  of  this. 
We  have  seen  patients  with  every  one  of  the  conditions 
termed  putrescent — with  black  petechias,  gangrenous 
sores  on  the  back,  sordes  on  the  teeth,  and  fetid  and 
bloody  discharges — and  nevertheless  when  we  came  to 
examine  the  voluntary  muscular  system  after  death, 
it  appeared  perfectly  red  and  firm,  exhibiting  well- 
marked  cadaveric  rigidity.  I  remember  very  well 
that  when  those  frightful  cases  of  yellow  fever  occurred 
in  this  hospital,  the  disease  commonly  attacked  the 
strongest  young  men — models  of  muscular  development. 
In  these  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  mahgnity  of  the 
disease,  the  black  vomit,  and  the  gangrene  of  the  ex- 
tremities, the  condition  of  cadaveric  rigidity  was  most 
remarkable  and  long-continued. 

In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  we 
found  the  typhous  softening  of  the  heart,  we  did 
observe  something  analogous  to  such  a  change  in  a 
class  of  muscles  which  may  be  termed  '  mixed '  or 
'semi-involuntary.'  Thus  in  two  or  three  instances 
where  the  heart  was  softened  we  found  a  certain  amount 
.of  softening  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  but  except  in  this 
portion  of  the  voluntary  system  there  was  no  depar- 
ture from  health. 

Now,  looking  at  the  action  of  the  heart  in  fever,  you 
will  see  cases  in  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  nothing  ab- 
normal exists ;  even  the  rate  of  the  pulse  may  be  long 
unafiected,  though  this  is  rare.  This  often  varies,  being 
sometimes  quicker  and  sometimes  slower,  but  with 
this  exception  there  is  nothing  abnormal  observed  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  case.  There  is  neither  increase 
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nor  loss  of  impulse,  no  lessening  of  either  sound  of  the 
heart,  no  unusual  preponderance  of  one  sound  over 
the  other  ;  in  fact,  if  you  except  the  alteration  of  rate, 
there  is  nothing  abnormal  as  regards  the  heart ;  yet, 
though  this  condition  may  continue  all  through  the 
case,  and  is  a  ground  of  a  good  prognosis,  there  are 
examples  where  it  has  continued  for  three  weeks,  and 
then  a  complication  of  bad  symptoms  has  appeared. 
Tliis  we  have  observed  more  in  typhoid  than  in  macu- 
lated typhus. 

That  this  occasional  escape  or  exemption  of  the  heart 
from  mischief  is  a  favourable  curcumstance  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  it  shows  that,  Hke  other  organs  in  fever, 
it  may  be  untouched  in  certain  cases  by  the  secondary 
processes  of  the  disease.  This  bears  on  the  point  we 
have  so  often  insisted  on— the  variableness  of  all  local 
affections  as  to  seat,  intensity,  and  time  of  appearance 
in  essential  disease.  One  patient  may  have  the  heart 
engaged ;  in  another  with  the  same  character  of  fever 
it  escapes.    That  is  all  we  can  say. 

In  the  next  category  we  place  the  cases  of  excite- 
ment of  the  heart— a  condition  justifying  an  unfavourable 
prognosis,  especially  when  it  is  a  continued  one.  It 
may  exist  in  the  earher  periods  of  the  fever,  and  con- 
tinue after  the  symptoms  of  prostration  have  set  in, 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  faUs  and  the  pulse  becomes 
feeble,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  force  or  vivacity  of 
the  heart's  action.  This  is  a  very  strange  condition, 
but  one  full  of  danger.  It  is  not  yet  understood,  and 
we  have  failed  to  connect  it  with  any  anatomical 
change  in  the  heart.    In  some  patients  it  may  continue 
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all  throiigh  the  case ;  in  others  it  is  ephemeral — that  is  to 
say,  it  exists  for  two  or  three  days  and  then  subsides, 
though  it  may  return. 

In  others,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  worst  cases,  the 
heart  during  the  early  and  even  the  middle  period  of 
the  fever  has  not  been  affected  with  depression  or 
the  signs  of  softening,  when  we  observe  the  terrible 
symptom  of  an  increasing  excitement  of  the  organ 
with  an  increasing  weakness  of  the  patient.   When  you 
apply  your  hand  over  the  heart  you  find  it  acting 
violently  and  with  a  jerking  character,  similar  to  that 
of  ordinary  nervous   palpitation — a  quick,  sudden, 
violent  action — while  both  sounds  are  loud,  sharp,  and 
distinct.    Any  of  you  not  accustomed  to  such  cases 
would  expect  to  find  a  strong  resisting  pulse,  but  it  is 
not  so  ;  you  may  find  it  extremely  small ;  it  may  be  just 
perceptible  and  easily  compressible,  and  it  is  a  fact 
'  that  this  excited  action  of  the  heart  may  continue  for 
days  when  every  trace  of  pulse  at  the  wrist  has  disap- 
peared.   This  condition  of  the  heart,  whether  it  has 
existed  all   through,  whether  it   is  intercurrent  or 
ephemeral,  or,  as  we  say,  terminal— coming  on  at  the 
close  of  the  case— or  lasting  many  days,  is,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  of  the  worst  augury. 

You  will  ask.  What  is  this  affection  ?  Is  it  inflamma- 
tion ?  We  have  every  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  not 
so.  Is  it  an  example  of  that  functional  state  of  organs 
in  fever  of  which  I  have  spoken  ?  Certain  it  is  that  in 
our  dissections  in  these  cases  we  do  not  find  anything 
abnormal  in  the  heart— no  vascularity,  no  lymph,  no 
alteration  of  the  valves,  no  inflammation  of  the  aorta, 
not  a  single  anatomical  evidence  of  inflammation. 
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A  good  many  years  ago  we  had  a  case  of  excited 
action  of  the  heart  with  progressive  failure  of  the  pulse 
A  woman  had  been  employed  in  washing  the  clothes 
and  bed  linen  in  a  case  of  severe  maculated  typhus 
She  was  admitted  in  a  bad  form  of  fever,  with  great 
prostration.    The  heart  soon  assumed  the  excited  and 
jerking  action  ;  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  weak.  Wine 
had  no  good  effect,  and  about  the  twelfth  day  her 
condition  seemed  hopeless.    Wo  pulse  could  be  found 
at  the  wrist,  and  the  skin  was  cool,  as  was  also  the 
breath.    None  of  the  ordinary  local  diseases  could  be 
detected  though  the  excitement  of  the  heart  continued 
Under  these  cu^cumstances  I  determined  to  try  the 
transfosion  of  blood,  and  the  operation  was  performed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Smyly.  About  twelve  ounces  of  freshly 
drawn  blood,  not  defibrinated,  were  thr-own  in,  with 
the  effect  of  restoring  the  pulse,  so  that  it  could  be 
reckoned,  and  of  making  the  breath  wann.  The  action 
of  the  heart  remained  unchanged,  but  the  patient  sank 
m  about  thirty  hours  after  the  operation 

in^  '""^"''"^  care,  no  ana-  ■ 

toical  change  or  lesion  whatever  could  be  detected 
m  any  of  the  cavities.  The  heart  was  empty  and  the 
ventricles  firm  whHe  the  posteriorportions  of  the  lung 
pr^ented  not  f  the  congested  state  common  i^ 
iever.  The  whole  lung  posteriorly  as  wefl  as  anteriorly 
w^  perfectly  white,  diy,  and  appai-ently  bloodless 

Tff  ''^  '^^       blood  of 

the  body,  had  disappeai-ed  in  the  course  of  tlie  fever  . 
condition  which  I  believe  was  first  noticed  by  laenne;* 
•  It  U  now  some  ye™  .inca  Dr.  George  lUrUy  ™  ^  ,o  Wievo 
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It  has  ever  since  been  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  ine, 
remembering  the  law  of  periodicity  in  fever,  that  in 
this  case  we  did  not  repeat  the  transfusion.  The  re- 
storation of  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  and  of  the 
warmth  of  the  breath,  showed  that  by  the  operation 
we  had  gained  time. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  this  lessening  of  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  in  fever  occurs  more  or  less  in  many  cases 
independent  of  local  disease  or  excessive  discharges, 
and  this  you  will  at  once  see  bears  strongly  on  the 
point  of  the  careful  and  continuous  giving  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  course  of  fevers.  I  beheve  that  this  is 
beside  the  question  of  the  use  of  wine  or  other  stimu- 
lants in  fever. 

that  in  certain  cases  tlie  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  was  to  be  found 
in  the  urine,  under  the  guise  of  what  he  termed  urohamatin.  This 
substance  closely  resembles  the  hsematin  of  the  blood  in  appearance  and 
properties,  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  iron.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  urohsematin  is  in  excess,  its  presence  is  readily  detected  by  a 
deepening  of  the  colour  of  the  urine  on  the  addition  of  some  nitric  acid, 
the  effect  beiag  heightened  when  the  mixture  is  heated.  From  his 
investigations,  Dr.  Harley  is  inclined  to  regard  m-ohsematin  as  the  debris 
or  the  product  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  he 
considers  the  amount  of  the  substance  present  to  be  to  some  extent  a  gauge 
of  the  destruction  of  red  blood  corpuscles  in  health  or  in  disease.  I  need 
scarcely  say  how  interesting  the  examination  of  the  urine  would  be  in  a 
case  similar  to  the  one  just  detailed.  The  discovery  of  a  very  marked 
excess  of  urohtematin  under  such  circumstances  would  have  supplied  a 
missing  Ijnlr  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  extreme  blood-waste. 
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The  Heaet       F^v^,  co«^^V^^,.rf_Depres8ion  of  the  heart  more 
"t?  uTtS?  ^^P^oid-Signa  of  the  change  "nne'  ed 

Jith  {A)  the  impulse,  {B)  the  sounds-The  phenomena  attendino- 

^.  iHPTTLSEr-Possible  sources  of  error  in  diagnosis:  (1)  constitution- 
ally feeb  e  impulse,  (2)  emphysema  of  lufgs-NeceLitrS^^^^^^ 

TZl:tTr''''''''T  '^''^  d'^Aeculiar  m'odl^c  tin 
ot  impulse  m  certain  cases-Vermicular  action-Effect  of  position 

•tTnS  differential  diagnosis  is  difficult  or  impossible 

t  IS  often  unnecessary  as  a  guide  to  immediate  practice '-Eetro  e 
sion  of  the  local  malady  is  gradual  -tteiioces- 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  third  and  most  important 
condi  lon-as  regards  treatment-of  the  heart  in  con- 
tinued fever.  We  have  spoken  of  its  quiescence  and 
Its  excitement,  and  we  are  now  to  study,  first,  the 
signs  of  depression  of  the  heart  in  fever ;  seco;dly, 
how  far  those  signs  are  diagnostic  of  the  softened 
state  descnbed  by  Louis ;  and,  thircUy,  the  general 
nature  of  that  change.  general 

The  phenomena  attending  depression  of  the  heart 
are  of  more  importance  in  the  maculated  typhus 
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than  in  the  typhoid  fever;  at  least  they  appear 
earher — often  much  earher — and  seem  to  be  more 
connected  with  softening  in  the  former.  As  you 
might  expect,  the  state  of  depression  is  recognised 
by  the  characters  of  impulse  and  of  sounds.  Now, 
after  what  I  have  so  often  impressed  on  you  in  the 
wards,  I  need  not  urge  the  importance  of  the 
principle  that,  in  deducing  practical  conclusions  from 
the  phenomena  of  the  heart,  their  value  will  be 
derived  not  from  the  comparison  or  contrast  of  one 
patient's  case  with  that  of  another,  but  rather  from  the 
study  of  each  case  with  itself  at  different  stages  of  the 
disease  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination. 

Now,  as  regards  the  action  of  the  heart  in  fever  there 
are  many  interesting  phenomena  to  be  studied.  You 
will,  of  course,  understand  that  they  will  not  prove  to 
be  constant  in  ftiture  epidemics  or  in  all  countries. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  secondary  affections  of  the 
heart  are  imder  the  same  rule  of  variabihty  as  to 
occurrence  and  intensity  as  are  the  other  lesions  in 
fever.  Now,  I  suppose  that  you  have  a  case  of 
maculated  typhus,  in  which  this  secondary  affection 
sets  in.  Tou  will  often  find  after  the  thkd  or  fourth 
day  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  has  diminished  to  a 
remarkable  extent,  and  this  may  happen  gradually, 
but  we  have  observed  it  within  twelve  or  eighteen 

hours  that  is,  in  a  patient  whose  heart  was  beating 

naturally  yesterday  its  impulse  is  hardly  perceptible  to- 
day. Generally,  however,  we  find  that  the  vivacity  of 
the  heart's  action  is  progressively  and  graduaQy  lessened, 
and  that  the  change  is  plainly  perceptible  about  the 
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fourtii  day.    Instead  of  the  normal  healthy  beat  of  the 
heart,  there  is  a  sluggish,  laboured,  and  heavy  motion. 
The  diminution  or  cessation  of  its  impulse  is  first 
observable  at  the  apex,  when  the  stroke  of  the  heart 
is  either  not  to  be  felt  or  scarcely  perceptible.  As 
the  disease  goes  on  you  will  have  to  make  pressure 
in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  heart  or  in  the 
region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  in  order  to  be  sensible 
of  its  action  at  all.    It  will  be  generally  found  on  close 
investigation  that  this  cessation  of  impulse  commences 
at  the  left  side — a  fact  again  confirmatory  of  the 
researches  of  Louis,  that  softening  of  the  heart  in  fever 
begins  in  the  left  ventricle.    Eecollect,  however,  that 
there  are  not  a  few  persons  who,  although  enjoying 
-average  health,  have  hearts  with  a  reaUy  feeble  action, 
or  apparently  without,  or  with  very  little,  impulse, 
and  this  may  save  you  from  the  error  of  necessarily 
attributing  to  the  typhous  weakening  or  softening 
phenomena  which  may  be  simply  natural  or  constitu- 
tional.   Bear  in  mind  also  that  feebleness  of  the  sound 
and  impulse  may  be  caused  by  an  emphysematous  state 
of  the  lung,  which  has  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of  burying 
the  heart  deep  in  the  thorax. 

Now,  remember  what  I  said  to  you  about  the 
advantage  of  the  test  of  comparison,  not  so  much  of  one 
patient  with  another  as  of  the  state  of  the  same  patient 
at  different  periods.  If  you  find  the  heart's  impulse 
lessened  or  gone,  and  know  that  it  was  present  on  the 
day  or  two  previously,  you  have  evidence  that  the 
ohange  in  the  impulse  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
fever.    Also,  if  you  perceive  the  loss  of  impulse  to  be 
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progressive— that  is,  that  it  becomes  daily  feebler  and 
less  perceptible— you  may  set  this  down  as  the  result 
of  the  typhous  weakening  of  the  heart.  Under  such 
circumstances,  on  giving  stimulants  and  nutrients,  you 
may  be  surprised  at  finding  the  impulse  greatly 
restored  ;  yet  this  effect,  I  must  observe,  is  commonly 
transitory  in  its  nature,  for  it  is  only  when  the  disease 
has  run  through  its  stages  and  has  been  safely  passed 
that  you  can  look  with  any  certainty  for  a  permanent 
restoration  of  the  vigom^  of  the  heart.  The  restoration, 
however  temporary,  of  the  impulse  under  the  use  of 
stimulants  goes  so  far  to  indicate  that  its  weakness  was 
one  of  the  secondary  conditions  of  the  essential  disease, 
and  as  fully  subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity  as  the 
petechial  eruption,  the  discoloration  of  the  skin,  or 
any  of  the  other  local  secondary  phenomena  of  fever. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  loss  of  impulse  is  generally 
first  observed  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  you 
will  meet  with  cases  where  it  commences  over  the  right 
cavities.  But  whether  the  signs  first  appear  here 
or  on  the  opposite  side,  when  both  cavities  are  engaged 
the  impulse  becomes  undiscernible  from  the  languor  of, 
the  contractile  power  of  the  entire  heart.  If,  say  on 
the  fourth  day  of  fever,  the  impulse  begins  to  languish 
and  grows  progressively  weaker  each  day,  you  need 
entertain  no  doubt  of  its  typhous  character. 

In  these  cases  of  diminution  and  at  last  extinction 
of  perceptible  impulse  we  have  often  observed  a  modi- 
fication of  the  impulse  that  is  interesting.    It  marks  a 
feeble  action  of  the  ventricles  in  which  the  contraction 
is,  as  it  were,  not  sudden  but  progressive.  Instead  of  the 
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suddenly  occurring,  promptly  ceasing,  and  well  defined 
beat  of  the  heart,  the  impulse  has  a  beat  of  a  vermi- 
cular character,  as  if  all  the  contractile  muscles  of  the 
ventricle  did  not  act  at  the  same  moment.  In  cases 
where  the  feeble  impulse  is  visible  you  can  some- 
times; satisfy  yourself  of  this  vermicular  action  by 
the  eye,  and,  as  you  might  expect,  there  is  a  certain 
prolongation  of  the  first  sound  at  the  apex  approaching 
bellows  murmur. 

Now,  under  such  circumstances  the  heart  is  about 
to  be,  or  has  been,  greatly  weakened,  and  accordingly 
you  may  find  this  physical  sign  in  the  earher  periods, 
when  the  process  of  softening  is  on  the  advance,  or 
again  at  a  later  period,  when  the  organ  is  recovering. 
I  think  it  is  an  important  indication  that  actual  soften- 
ing has  occurred,  and  that  the  feebleness  of  the  impulse 
and  sounds  implied  something  more  than  failure  of 
nervous  power  of  the  organ.  It  may  be  present, 
especially  as  a  sign  of  recovery,  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  this  is  seen  in  cases  of  slow  convalescence  from  a 
state  of  extreme  prostration. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  failure  of  the  impulse  I 
must  give  you  some  cautions  before  you  conclude  that 
there  is  no  impulse.  While  the  patient  Hes  on  his  back 
it  may  happen  that  the  mere  appHcation  of  the  hand 
below  the.  mamma  wiU  lead  you  to  believe  that  impulse 
has  ceased,  yet  you  are  not  at  once  to  conclude  that 
this  is  so.  You  must  make  pressure  downwards  with 
the  hand,  and  if  still  you  do  not  get  impulse  you  are 
to  apply  the  tips  of  yom:  fingers  to  the  intercostal  space 
firmly^  and  you  may  tlien  feel  the  action.   Nor  are  you 
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to  declare  that  there  is  no  perceptible  impulse  until  you 
examine  the  patient,  turning  him  well  on  the  left  side 
and  applyhig  the  hand  as  before.  If  this  fails  to  detect 
the  stroke  you  may  beheve  that  the  most  extreme 
weakness  of  the  organ  exists. 

This  loss  of  impulse  is  generally  progressive,  though 
sometimes  rapid.  You  will  find  it  at  first  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  weakness  combined  with  a 
process  of  softening,  and  simple  debihty  without  organic 
change.  But  this  is  of  no  great  practical  importance, 
at  least  so  far  as  immediate  action  goes  ;  it  illustrates 
the  great  principle  in  chnical  medicine,  of  which  you 
have  seen  so  many  examples,  that  where  difierential 
diagnosis  is  difficult  or  impossible,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sary as  a  guide  to  immediate  practice.  The  process, 
like  other  secondary  afi'ections  in  fever,  begins  silently, 
without  preceding  signs  of  excitement,  except  perhaps 
rapidity  of  action. 

There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  observe 
from  day  to  day  the  retrocession  of  the  local  malady 
and  the  restoration  of  the  organ  to  health.  In  general 
the  return  of  the  impulse  is  attended  with  that  of  the 
sounds,  though  we  have  seen  exceptions  to  this.  Thus 
the  sounds  may  return  before  the  impulse,  while  we 
have  had  cases  in  which  eight  days  elapsed  after  its 
return  before  the  sounds  were  re-established. 

Let  me  again  impress  on  you  that  the  value  of  the 
lessening  or  the  want  of  impulse  of  the  heart  in  fever 
as  an  indication  of  depression,  with  or  without  softening, 
depends  on  the  observation  of  a  good  impulse  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  case,  as  this  will  prove  that 
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the  feebleness  or  want  of  impulse  was  not  the  natural 
condition. 

Now,  as  to  the  character  of  the  sounds — looking  at 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  impulse,  and  at 
the  pathological  state  of  the  heart,  ,  you  will  be  able  to 
predicate  the  results  of  auscultation.  As  the  impulse  is 
lessened,  it  may  be  to  extinction,  so  it  is  as  to  the  sounds. 
The  change  appearing  first,  at  least  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  the  arterial  side  of  the  heart,  the  sound  of 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  becomes  feebler  and 
feebler,  while  that  of  the  right,  though  it  may  be 
lessened,  continues.  The  second  sound  becomes  rela- 
tively, though  not  positively,  augmented,  and  this  may 
be  taken  as  showing  the  first  phase  of  the  lesion. 

Next  we  may  have  a  similar  state  of  things  as  to  the 
right  ventricle,  and  then  it  commonly  happens  that  we 
find  the  heart  acting  with  but  a  single  sound,  and 
that  sound  the  second.  In  a  few  extreme  cases  all 
systohc  and  diastoHc  sounds  cease,  and  we  have  the 
strange  condition  of  a  heart  acting,  yet  so  feebly  that 
it  has  neither  impulse  nor  sounds — even  in  this  state 
the  pulse  may  continue  perceptible. 

But  there  are  variations  of  these  signs  in  difierent 
cases,  all,  however,  showing  a  depressed  and  probably 
a  softened  state  of  the  organ.  Both  ventricles  may  be 
engaged,  causing  diminution  of  their  sounds,  while  the 
second  sound  is  also  lessened.  Neither  sound  is  ex- 
tinguished, but  both  axe  greatly  and  apparently  equably 

reduced.    In  this  case,  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  say 

130  or  140  in  the  minute— the  resemblance  of  the 
sounds  to  those  of  the  heart  of  the  fcetus  in  utero  is 
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smgular.  So  similar  are  they  that  I  beheve  if  an 
observer  was  bhndfolded,  brought  to  the  bedside,  and 
made  to  use  the  stethoscope,  he  would  think  he  was 
examining  the  abdomen  of  a  merely  pregnant  woman, 
and  not  the  thorax  of  a  male  subject  in  typhus  fever. 

Were  we  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  lessening 
of  the  second  sound,  we  might  ask,  Does  it  depend 
on  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself,  or  on  that  of 
diminished  resihency  of  the  aorta  and  puhnonary 
artery— a  secondary  effect  of  the  fever?  But  it  is  un- 
necessary ia  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ta 
discuss  such  points.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  this 
condition  is  one,  though  an  exceptional  one,  of  the 
signs  of  debility  of  the  heart  in  fever. 
;  Now,  touching  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  you  may  take 
it  as  a  general  rule  that  the  diminution  of  impulse  and 
the  feebleness  of  the  sounds  advmce  pari  passu.  Yet 
this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  and  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  are  not  always  to  infer  the  loss  of  impulse  from- 
the  disappearance  of  the  heart's  sounds.  It  is  certain 
that  in  fever  we  may  have  a  good  impulse,  apparently 
a  healthy  one,  although  the  cardiac  sounds  may  be 
very  obscure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  may  be  found  natural  and  satisfactory  while 
there  still  exists  a  decided  loss  of  impulse.  Gene- 
rally, however,  the  two  groups  of  phenomena  are 
found  to  go  together,  the  one  being  indicative  of  the 
other. 

We  may,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  consider  the 
phenomena  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  in  fever  imder 
three  forms.    In  the  first  there  is  a  departure  from  the 
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normal  proportion — as  to  force,  clearness,  and  persist- 
ence— which  the  first  sound  should  bear  towards  the: 
second.  In  the  second  we  have  the  diminution  of  both 
first  and  second  sounds.  You  will  perceive  that  in  the 
first  form  the  inequahty  arises  from  weakened-  action 
at  one  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  other  remains  un- 
affected. Here  both  are  partially  enfeebled.  In  the 
third  form  the  sounds  at  both  sides  cease  to  be  dis- 
cernible even  to  the  keenest  ear.  This  last  change 
involves  a  condition  in  which  successful  treatment  is 
rare,  and  it  may  supervene  on  one  or  other  of  the 
former  two  changes  already  described.  Either  of  the 
first  two  may  terminate  in  the  last,  or  total  cessation 
of  both  sounds  of  the  heart. 

Now,  all  these  signs — including  those  which  go  to 
make  up  the  third  group  of  phenomena  detailed — seem 
to  indicate  that  the  vital  power,  and  frequently  the 
organic  structure  of  the  heart,  are  profoundly  affected. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  characters  of  the  first  sound 
and  to  the  impulse  that  your  attention  in  practice  is 
chiefly  to  be  turned.  During  the  whole  range  of  an 
investigation  into  these  phenomena  in  fever,  which  has 
extended  over  a  long  series  of  years,  neither  I  myself 
nor  the  gifted  students  who  have  laboured  with  me 
could  ever  say  that  we  met  with  a  single  case  of  fever 
in  which  the  pecuHar  phenomena  of  cardiac  debiUty 
began  with  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces the  second  sound,  one  thing  is  clear— that  it  has 
much  less  relation  to  the  vital  character  and  condition 
of  the  heart  than  has  the  first  sound. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  where  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
become  altered  in  the  course  of  a  fever  the  change 
begins  in  the  left  ventricle  and  travels  towards  the  right 
side  of  the  heart ;  the  systolic  sound  first  becomes 
diminished  towards  the  left,  and  afterwards  towards 
the  right.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  phenomena  follow 
the  inverse  course,  as  we  might  naturaUy  expect.  We 
find  the  returning  first  sound  audible,  first  over  the 
right,  and  then  over  the  left  ventricle. 
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The  Heakt  in  Fever,  continued— Post-mortem  appearances  in  extrem& 
typhous  softening— This  affection  not  followed  by  chronic  disease  of 
the  heart— Periods  of  invasion  and  of  retrocession— Diagnosis 
of  actual  softening  depends  on  (1)  the  character  of  the  fever,  and 
(2)  the  persistence  of  physical  signs  of  faUure  of  the  heart- 
Simultaneous  lessening  of  both  sounds  (foetal  heart)— Its  bearing  on 
the  treatment  by  stimulants— Slowness  of  pulse  in  convalescence- 
from  typhous  softening— Analogy  to  fatty  degeneration  of  heart 
with  slow  pulse— In  latter  case  the  phenomenon,  however,  is- 
constant— Occasional  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  the  signs  of 
typhous  softening  show  themselves— B-o^?ios«s  more  favoiu-able  with 
depressed  than  with  excited  heart— Former  condition  is  more  amen- 
able to  treatment— Keport  on  an  epidemic  of  typhus  at  Stockhohn. 
in  1841,  by  Professor  Huss— Cardiac  murmurs  in  fever,  especially 
in  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  and  relapsing  fever,  are  generaUjr 
basic  and  systolic,  functional  in  character,  and  occasionally  accom- 
pamed  by  venous  murmurs  in  the  neck— Difficulty  of  distinguishino- 
the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart  in  certain  cases  of  disease" 
(1)  chronic  hronchUis,  with  weak  and  irregular  heart  and  congested 
liver;  (2)  late  stages  of  some  forms  of  fever— Example  of  the  latter 
—Diagnosis  drawn  from  a  want  of  accordance  in  the  symptoms. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  remaining 
secondary  conditions  of  fever  it  wiU  be  right  to  return"^ 
in  this  lecture  at  least,  to  its  mfluence  on  the  heart,  not 
so  much  as  a  question  of  pathological  anatomy,  but  as 
having  an  important  bearing  on  the  two  great  objects 
of  medical  science,  the  cure  and  the  prevention  of 
disease. 

^  We  have  studied  some  of  the  signs  of  typhous  affec- 
tion of  the  heart— a  state  commonly  one  of  depressed 
vital  energy,  attended  with  a  softened  condition  varying 
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in  its  amount  and  extent,  and  following  the  laws  of  the 
secondary  organic  and  functional  affections  in  fever. 
Many  of  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  this 
condition  during  hfe  and  after  death.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  change  in  the  muscular  structure,  which 
is  certainly  not  inflammatory.  There  is  but  httle,  if 
any,  change  in  the  volume  of  the  organ,  which  latter 
is  often  more  or  less  hvid,  as  you  may  see  in  other 
structures  in  fever.  Serum  is  sometimes  found  effused 
into  the  pericardium,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no 
affection  of  the  external  covering,  the  endocardium,  or 
valves.  The  structure  of  the  heart,  most  often  of  the 
left  ventricle,  becomes  homogeneous,  and  in  it  to  the 
naked  eye  the  muscular  fibre  can  hardly  be  detected.  It 
is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
cortical  structiu-e  of  the  kidneys.  It  seems  infiltrated 
with  an  adhesive  secretion,  and  is  softened  and  friable, 
breaking  down  under  a  slight  pressure.  This  change 
may  be  more  or  less  general,  though  it  commonly  pre- 
dominates in  the  left  ventricle,  where  it  may  occur  in 
patches  from  a  quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  iii 
breadth  and  an  eighth  in  depth.  So  great  is  the 
softening  in  extreme  cases  that  where  both  ventricles 
are  almost  equally  engaged,  on  graspmg  the  great 
vessels  and  turning  up  the  apex  of  the  heart,  we  find  the 
whole  organ,  to  fall  over  the  hand  Hke  the  cap  of  a 
large  mushroom. 

That  this  is  a  special  and  secondary  local  disease 
in  fever  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  have  spoken  of 
its  variations  in  intensity,  extent,  and  time  of  retroces- 
sion.   Like  other  secondary  diseases,  its  fi^equency 
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varies  according  to  the  epidemic  character,  for  though 
^it  has  for  many  years  been  observed  in  our  wards  and 
studied  in  connection  with  the  necessity  for  and  employ- 
ment of  stimulation,  yet  it  was  certainly  more  frequent 
before,  the  epidemic  of  1847  than  it  has  been  since  that 
time.    It  was  not  a  very  prominent  symptom  in  the 
famine  fever  of  1847  and  1848,  and  its  subsequent 
rarity,  as  compared  with  what  was  observed  in  the 
decade  following  1837,  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  general  disappearance  of  fever  in  Ireland  for  some 
years^  after  the  famine  fever.    Like  the  other  secondary 
affections,  too,  it  often  exhibits  retrocession  without 
consequent  disorganisation.     In  fact,   there  is  no 
example  of  reactive  irritation  or  inflammation,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  lungs  or  intestines,  having  ever  occurred 
in  the  heart.    Out  of  many  hundreds  of  cases  observed 
smce  1837  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  no 
example  of  chronic  organic  disease  of  the  heart  trace- 
able to  the  typhous  affection. 

The  period  of  invasion  of  this  manifestation  appears 
to  be  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  day  of  the  fever, 
audits  retrocession  takes  place  at  varying  times  between 
the  tenth  and  the  fifteenth  day.  The  physical  signs  of 
weakness  may  be  said  to  continue  for  about  eight  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  actual  softening,  as  distinguished" 
from  simple  debiHty,  will  depend  on  the  character  of 
the  fever  and  the  time  during  which  the  physical  signs 
of  failure  of  the  heart  have  been  present.  Experience, 
again,  shows  that  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
impulse  and  sounds  of  the  heart,  which  may  proceed  to 
their  extinction,  is  sufficiently  often  connected  ^th 
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the  actual  softening  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  this 
lesion. 

The  energy  of  both  sounds  may  be  simultaneously 
lessened,  and  where  this  takes  place  to  a  certain  degree 
they  resemble  those  of  the  foetal  heart.  This,  we 
have  thought,  in  some  instances  showed  an  irregular  and 
anomalous  case,  in  which  the  stimulating  treatment, 
although  manifestly  indicated,  was  not  so  successful  as 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  diminution  or  obhteration  of 
the  first  sound  while  the  second  remained. 

A  remarkable  character  of  the  pulse — one  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made — during  convalescence, 
in  cases  of  unquestionable  softening  of  the  heart,  which 
had  been  treated  by  free  stimulation,  is  the  progressive 
diminution  of  its  rate  even  below  the  normal  standard. 
In  these  cases,  when  convalescence  is  already  advanced, 
when  the  heart's  impulse  has  been  restored  and  its 
sounds  have  again  become  audible,  the  pulse,  having 
fallen  to  72,  on  the  next  day  will  be  found  to  beat  but 
60  times  a  minute.    This  lowering  of  rate  may  go  on 
for  several  days  afterwards,  until  at  length  the  pulse 
will  have  fallen  perhaps  to  48,  40,  or  even  36,  when 
once  more  it  rises  in  a  similarly  gradual  way  to  the 
natural  standard  of  health,  at  which  it  finally  remains. 
The  return  to  the  natural  standard,  however,  though 
progressive,  is  efiected  in  a  shorter  time  than  was  the 
gradual  fall  in  the  first  instance.    It  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  cause  for  this  peculiarity  of  pulse,  but  a 
simfiar  slowness  of  the  pulse  undoubtedly  exists  in 
many  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  this  slowness  of 
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pulse  supervening  when  convalescence  is  all  but  esta- 
blished not  only  as  to  the  general  symptoms,  but  as 
to  the  heart  itself,  which  exhibits  a  return  of  its 
natural  vigour.    In  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
the  pulse,  which  we  have  found  as  low  as  28  in  the 
minute,  is  more  or  less  permanently  slow.    The  rate 
may  rise  to  36,  but  the  power  of  attaining  the  natural 
standard  seems  lost.    You  will  remember,  however, 
that  in  this  condition  the  muscular  structure  is  per- 
manently damaged,  while  the  typhous  affection  is  under 
the  law  of  periodicity. 

I  must  tell  you  that  although  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  typhous  change  is  marked  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  failure  of  impulse,  and  of  the  ventricular  sound 
—these  signs  being  most  developed  at  the  left  side 
of  the  heart— you  may  meet  cases  in  which  they  vary 
in  their  seat  and  order  of  occurrence.    I  have  im- 
pressed upon  you  that  fever  is  an  essential  condition. 
Yet  when  you  study  it  in  a  number  of  cases,  even 
during  the  same  epidemic,  though  you  may  find  among 
them  a  generic  resemblance,  they  present  infinite  va- 
rieties in  the  local  symptoms  and  signs— varieties  as  to 
seat,  intensity,  the  occurrence,  amount,  nature,  time,  and 
complication  of  the  secondary  affections.    Hence  you 
may  expect  to  meet  with  departures  from  the  usual 
succession  of  phenomena  as  to  the  functional  as  well 
as  the  organic  changes  of  the  heart.    The  former 
may  be  ephemeral,  the  latter  variable  as  to  their 
retrocession.    Signs  of  excitement  may  alternate  with 
those  of  depression,  and  the  order  of  phenomena  as 
regards  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart  may 
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(though  this  is  rare)  be  reversed.    This  great  principle 
remains,  that  the  disturbances  of  the  heart  in  fever, 
even  when  it  shows  excitement,  are  very  rarely  indi- 
cative of  inflammation,  while  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
change  is  truly  '  something  the  reverse  of  inflammation,' 
Turning  to  prognosis,  it  is  clearly  to  be  more  favour- 
able in  the  case  of  depression  than  in  that  of  excitement 
of  the  heart,  and  looking  at  the  frequency  of  softening, 
you  arrive  at  the  conclusion — which  seems  a  strange 
one — that  the  existence  of  such  a  change  in  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  body  may  lead  to  a  better 
prognosis  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  The 
reason  of  this,  however,  is  obvious.    In  the  case  of 
the  typhous  softening  we  can  safely  and  advantageously 
employ  stimulants,  which  are  comparatively  ineffective, 
and  often  inadmissible,  where  the  heart  is  excited. 
The  condition  of  depression  of  the  heart  is  certainly 
more  frequent  in  the  well-marked  maculated  fever 
than  in  the  typhoid  form.    It  begins,  at  all  events, 
earlier,  and  the  signs  of  progressive  softening  and 
recovery  are  much  better  defined.    Still  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  in  the  typhoid  cases  the  examination 
of  the  heart  is  not  of  great  importance.     When  we 
shall  speak  of  treatment  and  of  the  use  of  stimulants, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid  a 
very  great  amount  of  stimulation  is  often  borne  with 
the  best  results. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  heart 
in  fever,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  very  interesting 
report  upon  an  epidemic  of  fever  which  occurred  in  a 
corps  of  gens  d'armes  stationed  at  Stockholm  in  the 
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winter  of  1841.  The  observations  made  in  this  report  by 
Professor  Huss  are  very  confirmatory  of  our  researches  at 
the  Meath  Hospital.    The  disease  in  this  outbreak  had 
most,  if  not  all,  the  characters  of  our  typhus.    The  skin 
was  maculated,  with  the  usual  accompanying  symptoms 
of  prostration,  dehrium,  stupor,  and  secondary  affec- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  and  gastro-intestinal  systems. 
During  the  earlier  periods  of  the  fever,  varying  from 
five  to  nine  days,  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  particularly 
the  first,  became  enfeebled.    In  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  the  abdominal  cases  the  first  sound  would 
become  similar  to  the  second,  and  grow  feebler  until 
the  second  alone  was  to  be  heard.    In  convalescence 
the  first  sound  was  again  heard  faintly ;  then  it  became 
similar  to  the  second,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
was  restored  with  the  inverse  series  of  phenomena. 

In  this  epidemic  wine  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  used  by  Professor  Huss,  but  he  gave  tonics, 
such  as  the  mineral  acids,  and  nervine  stimulants- 
musk,  camphor,  and  so  on ;  and  in  the  employment  of 
these  remedies  he  acted  on  precisely  the  same  principle 
that  we  adopt  in  the  use  of  wine— that  is  to  say,  he 
was  guided  by  the  enfeebhng  of  the  first  sound  and 
impulse  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  other  signs  of  a 
depressed  vital  condition. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  have  not 
touched— the  existence  and  nature  of  cardiac  murmurs 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever.  These  are  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  and 
in  the  relapsing  forms  of  the  disease  than  in  maculated 
typhus,  although  even  in  the  last-named  they  have  been 
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observed  in  the  early  stages  of  convalescence.  Generally 
speaking  they  occur  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  are 
always  systolic.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  they  seem  to 
be  developed  towards  the  apex,  or  they  may  occur  in 
both  situations  at  once.  They  are  by  no  means  so 
frequent  or  so  prominent  as  in  convalescence  from 
rheumatic  fever,  in  which  we  have  observed  them 
throughout  the  course  of  both  the  thoracic  and  the 
abdominal  aorta.  We  need  not  here  inquire  whether 
they  are  angemic  or  spansemic  ;  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  they  are  not  organic,  and  that  they  indicate  the 
use  of  iron  and  a  restorative  treatment.  In  a  few  cases, 
but  by  no  means  in  all,  they  are  accompanied  by 
venous  murmurs  in  the  neck. 

I  was  observing  just  now,  in  the  ward,  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  boy  who  had  the  pulmonary  lesion  (I  will 
not  call  it  pneumonia),  with  a  low  typhoid  fever  (he 
is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Daly),  how  well  his  case 
illustrates  the  advantage  of  clinical  study.  If  you  take 
up  works  upon  disease  of  the  heart,  you  find  that  it  is 
assumed  by  almost  every  writer  that  the  first  and  second 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  to  be  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other.  There  are  some  persons  who,  if  you  were 
to  say  to  them,  in  any  given  case,  '  I  have  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  saying  which  was  the  first  and  which 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart,'  would  set  you  down  as 
very  deficient  indeed,  and  as  one  who  had  not  been 
properly  taught.  But  the  fact  is,  gentlemen,  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  at  first  it  is  very  difficult 
indeed  to  say  which  is  the  first  and  which  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart.   Occasionally  the  most  experienced 
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man  will  require  repeated  observation  before  lie  can 
make  up  his  mind. 

It  has  repeatedly  happened  to  me  that,  after  thinking 
I  had  settled  the  point,  I  was  again  thrown  into  doubt 
on  moving  the  stethoscope  an  inch  or  two. 

I  mention  this  to  show  you  how  diffident  we 
should  be  in  our  opinions  upon  these  subjects,  how 
slow  we  should  be  to  condemn  men  because  they  do 
not  come  up  to  the  mark  laid  down  in  books.  The 
truth,  in  fact,  is,  that  they  may  go  beyond  it— that  they 
are  wiser  than  the  authors  of  such  books. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  first  and  which  the  second 
sound  of.  the  heart.  One  of  these  is  that  triple  com- 
bination of  local  disease  which  is  so  common,  especially 
in  private  practice,  where  the  patient  has  chronic  bron- 
chitis, a  weak  and  irregular  heart,  and  congestion  and 
enlargement  of  the  hver.  But  there  is  another  element 
very  commonly  to  be  found  in  connection  with  this 
combination,  and  that  is  the  gouty  element ;  so  that 
you  may  have  a  gouty  man  with  chronic  bronchitis, 
with  a  weak  and  irregular  heart,  and  with  an  enlarged 
liver.  In  such  a  case  it  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  first  and  which  the  second 
sound.  They  are  closely  similar ;  and  the  action  is  so 
irregular,  so  uncertain,  that  you  may  often  apply  the 
stethoscope  for  minutes  together  most  carefully  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  make  up  your  mind.  This  is  one 
case.  Well,  take  another— such  as  that  of  the  boy 
above  stairs. 

This  boy  presents  some  very  ciu-ious  phenomena; 
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and  illustrates  difficulties  wliich  you  would  not  an- 
ticipate, if  you  depended  merely  upon  the  text- 
books for  a  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  heart.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  murmur  which  he  has 
belongs  to  the  first  or  to  the  second  sound.  But  there 
is  a  greater  and  a  still  more  important  difficulty  in  this 
case — namely,  to  determine  whether  this  is  an  organic 
or  an  anasmic  murmur — and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  my  own  mind  is  not  made  up  on  the  subject.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  adopt  one  theory  or  the  other, 
and  to  argue  upon  it ;  but  I  know  thoroughly  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  I  think,  at  this  moment, 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  say  whether  this  boy 
has  disease  of  the  valves  of  his  heart  or  not.  There 
is  one  consideration  connected  with  the  case  wliich  is 
drawn,  not  from  physical  examination  at  all,  but  from 
the  general  history  of  the  patient,  and  it  is  this,  that 
while  organic  murmurs  are  rare — very  rare  in  the  form 
of  disease  which  he  has  had — inorganic  murmm's  are 
comparatively  common  in  it. 

This  is  a  very  strong  point.  We  are  here  under  this 
difficulty — a  difficulty  which  you  may  meet  with  every 
day  in  private  practice — that  we  are  called  on  to  give  an 
opinion  when  the  data  that  should  guide  us  in  that 
opinion  are  deficient.  We  want  to  know  the  previous 
history  of  this  boy.  If,  instead  of  being  in  hospital, 
he  were  a  private  patient  under  your  care,  or  if 
you  had  been  the  attendant  on  his  family  for  years 
together,  were  famihar  with  him  and  intimate  with 
the  state  of  his  heart,  you  would  be  able  to  say,  first, 
if  he  ever  had  carditis ;  next,  whether,  before  his  late 
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attack,  he  had  cardiac  murmur  or  not.  But  we  know 
nothing  of  all  this  ;  and  the  only  fact  we  have  to  go  on 
is  the  observation  of  Mr.  Daly  that  when  the  boy  was  first 
examined  this  murmur  was  not  there  at  all.  I  myself 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  observation 
of  Mr.  Daly,  and  beheve  that  whether  the  murmur 
be  organic  or  inorganic,  it  has  been  developed  since  the 
patient  came  into  the  house.  Can  we  distinguish  by 
acoustic  signs  alone,  gentlemen — and  this  is  a  point 
which  bears  on  the  subject  of  fever  in  a  most  important 
manner — the  inorganic  from  the  organic  murmur? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  simply  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  are  many  cases 
in  which  we  cannot  do  so ;  that  there  is  no  special 
acoustic  character  by  which  we  can  distinguish  one  of 
these  phenomena  from  the  other.  This  looks  like  a 
depreciating  statement,  as  far  as  our  sldll  in  diagnosis  is 
concerned  ;  but  the  cause  of  diagnosis  would  be  much 
more  injured  by  attributing  to  it  powers  which  it  does 
not  possess  than  by  confessing  its  deficiencies.  The 
diagnosis  in  the  case  in  question  is  to  be  drawn  from 
other  sources — generally  speaking,  from  circumstances 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  the  absence 
of  the  signs  of  inflammation,  and  a  variety  of  other 
points. 

As  regards  cardiac  murmur  in  fever,  the  observa- 
tion has  been  frequently  made  that  valvular  murmur, 
when  the  patient  is  made  to  sit  up,  does  not  dis- 
appear ;  but  we  have  found  in  this  hospital  that,  in 
many  cases  in  which  a  murmur  was  observed  after 
fever,  it  was  ascertained  that,  in  an  upright  position, 
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the  abnormal  sound  disappeared,  or,  if  it  did  not  cease 
altogether,  it  became  much  less  intense ;  so  tliat  the 
disappearance  of  the  murmur  in  the  upright  position  is 
in  favour  of  its  inorganic  nature,  while  its  persistence 
or  aggravation  points  to  an  organic  origin.  So  far  so  well. 
But,  you  will  ask,  is  this  rule  absolute?  This  is  a  question 
which  must  be  answered  in  the  negative  ;  for  you  will 
meet  with  an£emic  murmurs  which  are  not  influenced 
by  position  ;  and  I  believe  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
organic  murmurs  which  are  influenced  by  position. . 
There  are,  doubtless,  some  organic  murmurs  in  which, 
when  the  heart  is  made  to  act  rapidly,  the  murmur 
either  disappears  or  becomes  lost  in  the  other  cardiac 
sounds,  so  that  you  cannot  distinguish  it. 

My  own  impression  about  the  patient  whose  case 
we  are  at  present  studying  is  that  the  murmur  is 
inorganic.  I  trust  it  is ;  but  I  would  not  say  so 
positively,  because  the  sound,  although  strongly  marked 
— although  approaching  very  closely  indeed  to  the  in- 
organic murmur — is  similar  to  a  kind  of  murmur  which 
we  in  this  hospital  have  met  with  in  cases  where  the 
heart  has  been  weakened.  It  is  a  true  muscular 
murmur — a  sound  produced  simply  by  the  non- 
synchronous  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres — 
when  they  act  vermicularly,  as  it  were.  The  mur- 
mur in  our  patient  possesses  more  of  this  character 
than  of  that  of  the  true  valvular  murmur.  There  is 
another  point  connected  with  it  which  is  of  impor- 
tance. If  this  murmur  was  valvular,  it  would  imply  a 
great  deal  of  disease  ;  a  rough,  almost  rasping  bruit 
in  the  situation  of  the  aortic  valve  implies  generally 
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a  great  amount  of  disease,  commonly  chronic ;  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  you  might   expect  that 
the  patient  would  show  other  signs  of  disease  of  the 
heart.    So  that  we  here  have  a  diagnosis  drawn,  as  I 
often  observed  to  you  before,  from  that  important 
source — the  want  of  accordance  of  the  symptoms. 
Supposing  the  mm-mur  here  to  be  organic,  we  should 
expect  to  find  with  this  amount  of  valvular  disease 
signs  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  of  the  whole 
heart.    And  yet  even  when  this  boy  had  one  of  his 
lungs  almost  entirely  obstructed — a  condition  which 
often  acts  in  developing  latent  cardiac  disease — the  sym- 
ptoms of  cardiac  suffering  were  not  at  all  remarkable. 
So  that  there  is  here,  to  a  great  degree,  this  want  of 
accordance  in  the  symptoms — a  condition  which  is 
against  the  opinion  of  the  murmur  being  organic,  and 
in  favour  of  its  being  functional.    A  mistake,  gen- 
tlemen, was  often  made  in  connection  with  ausculta- 
tion generally— I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  but  seldom 
made  now — that  of  supposing  that  every  disease  had 
its  special  acoustic  sign.     Consequently  the  atten- 
tion of  students  and  physicians  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  physical  signs  from  a  purely  mechanical  point 
of  view — to  the  observation  merely  of  their  acoustic 
characters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  study  carefully  everything  connected 
with  a  diseased  organ— both  its  physical  and  its  vital 
phenomena ;  but  what  you  have  to  learn  specially  is 
not  so  much  how  to  detect  or  recognise  a  particular 
sign,  as  to  know  how  to  reason  upon  it  when  you 
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have  discovered  it.  It  is  here  that  the  chnical  student 
of  practical  experience  has  the  greatest  superiority  over 
the  mere  reader.  His  mind  is  trained  to  reason  upon 
the  phenomena  which  he  observes.  Here  we  have  a 
group  of  phenomena  ;  and  if  we  did  not  give  ourselves 
the  trouble  to  turn  every  possible  point  of  the  case  over 
in  our  minds,  we  should  come  to  an  imperfect  and 
erroneous  conclusion  about  it. 

Bear  this  in  mind  always,  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
pathognomonic  physical  sign  of  any  disease  whatsoever. 
This  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  ;  and  I  believe  that  we 
might  go  further,  and  say  that  there  is  no  combination 
cf  mere  physical  signs  which,  excluding  the  history 
and  vital  symptoms,  can  be  justly  considered  as 
pathognomonic ;  at  all  events,  if  there  be  such  a 
combination,  it  is  one  of  extreme  rarity.  We  hear 
of  certain  murmurs  being  pathognomonic  of  this  and 
of  that  disease  of  the  heart — firiction  sounds  being 
pathognomonic  of  pleurisy — crepitating  r41es,  of  pneu- 
monia— amphoric  sounds,  of  effusion  of  air  and  fluid 
into  the  pleura.  All  this  is  wrong ;  it  is  based  upon 
error ;  and  you  must  expunge  it  altogether  from  your 
minds,  if  you  wish  to  be  good  physicians  and  faithful 
observers  of  disease. 
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Secondaet  Intestinal  Complications  of  Fever— General  and  intro- 
ductory remarks— A  generic  resemblance  between  the  various  forms 
of  fever— Secondary  abdominal  complications  are  more  frequently 
observed  in  typlioid  fever,  but  do  not  exist  as  its  necessary  anatomical 
character— Dothinenteritis  was  largely  prevalent  in  the  typhus  epi- 
demic of  1S26-28— Fever  must  be  observed  independently  in  each 
epidemic  and  in  every  country— Typhoid  fever  almost  without 
characteristic  symptoms— Illustrative  case  ;  extensive  intestinal  ul- 
aerations  found  after  death— Vital  symptoms  of  intestinal  compli- 
cation :  (1)  thirst,  (2)  swelling  of  belly,  (3)  diarrhoea,  (4)  ileo- 
csecal  tenderness,  (5)  increased  action  of  abdominal  aorta,  (6) 
rigidity  of  abdominal  muscles— Three  forms  of  abdominal  swelling  : 

(1)  early  and  moderate  tympany,  (2)  doughy  condition,  (3)  slight 
ascites— Increased  action  of  abdominal  aorta— Case  of,  in  perforation 
of  the  stomach— Analogous  local  art^ial  excitement  in  (1)  whitlow, 

(2)  rheumatism— Diagnosis  from  aneurism— Intestinal  complica- 
tions seem  to  interfere  largely  with  action  of  the  law  of  periodicity 
—Early  alleviation  of  local  irritation  checks  deposit,  and  so  prevents 
future  mischief-Hence  relief  of  symptoms  by  early  depletion  as 
practised  by  Broussais,  who  misinterpreted  the  matter,  and  was 
led  to  look  upon  the  general  fever  as  but  symptomatic  of  a  local 
lesion. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  misunderstand 
me,  and  suppose  that  I  do  not  recognise  the  differences 
between  the  various  forms  of  fever,  about  which  so 
much  has  been  written  in  latter  times  by  many  excellent 
observers.  That  a  case  of  fever  answering  to  the 
description  of  the  pythogenic  fever  of  Dr.  Murchison— 
the  typhoid  of  Sir  William  Jenner  and  Dr.  Hudson- 
runs  a  different  course  from  a  maculated  typhus  or  a 
relapsing  synocha,  is  to  be  admitted.    All  these  forms 
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vary,  whether  in  isolated  cases  or  in  the  multiphed 
examples  which  occur  in  epidemics.    As  a  rule  they 
differ  as  to  their  apparent  exciting  causes,  their  local 
coraphcations,  their  mortality,  their  attendant  pheno- 
mena, and  their  consequent  effects  on  the  economy. 
That  folHcular  disease  of  the  intestines  is  commonly  met 
with  in  typhoid  as  compared  with  typhus  may  be 
admitted,  as  well  as  the  rule  that  the  laws  of  periodicity 
in  the  former  are  not  so  well  marked  as  in  the  latter. 
But  what  I  want  you  to  perceive  is  that  there  is  between 
them  a  great  generic  resemblance.    The  greater  your 
intimacy  with  fever — the  more  it  is  observed  upon  a 
large  scale,  the  less  attention  you  will  pay  in  your 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  to  the  question 
whether  the  disease  belongs  to  this  or  to  that  category. 
This  is  true  at  all  events  as  to  the  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever.    Much  has  been  wTitten  to  prove  that  dothinen- 
teritis  may  be  taken  as  the  anatomical  character  of 
the  latter  disease,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
occurrence  of  ulceration  of  the  intestine  in  maculated 
typhus.   Yet  no  man  who  has  observed  this  fever  in  an 
Irish  hospital  will  subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine.  Dothin- 
enteritis  is,  or  has  been,  a  common  occurrence  in 
the  last-named  form  of  the  disease,  its  frequency  and 
amount  varying  in  different  epidemics.     In  sucli  a 
case  are  there  two  diseases,  different  in  identity,  existing 
together  in  the  system?  and  what  becomes  of  the 
alleged  differences,  when  the  management  of  the  case  is 
considered  ? 

The  theatre  of  a  hospital  is  not  the  place  for  a 
systematic  course  of  lectures.    We  can  be  here  better 
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employed,  and  the  teacher's  business  is  to  say,  like 
Mark  Antony,  '  that  which  he  knows,'  and  to  prove 
it  by  demonstration,  referring  to  cases  with  which  his 
hearers  are  familiar. 

When  we  consider  fever  in  relation  to  pathological 
anatomy,  symptoms,  exciting  causes,  and  treatment,  we 
find  it  a  complex  and  ever-varying  condition,  with 
certain  generic  resemblances  in  the  relations  between 
it  and  the  secondary  affections  which  impress  on  it 
particular  and  varying  characters;  but  to  lay  down 
rules  by  which  each  type  of  fever  can  be  proved  to 
have  a  separate  identity  is  to  go  too  far.  I  have 
told  you  that  no  two  epidemics  are  exactly  alike 
either  as  regards  their  essential  symptoms  or  local  com- 
phcations.  The  results  of  the  most  careful  and  ex- 
tended researches  will  enable  us  to  lay  down  principles 
—as  to  pathology,  prognosis,  and  treatment — applicable 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  different  countries  and 
chmates  and  affects  different  races  of  men. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  his- 
tory of  every  observed  form  of  fever,  and  into  the  various 
controversial  questions  that  have  arisen  regarding  them. 
Study  the  excellent  works  of  Dr.  Murchison,  Dr. 
Hudson,  Sir  William  Jenner,  and  Dr.  Stewart,  and  use 
your  own  judgment  as  to  how  far  your  experience 
bears  on  the  great  questions  therein  discussed.  In  the 
meantime  let  us  continue  to  study  the  local  complica- 
tions, after  which  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  treatment,  if  not  the  prevention,  of 
the  disease. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  after  these  observations  to 
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take  up  your  time  by  going  over  the  beaten  ground  of 
tlie  pathological  anatomy  of  the  digestive  tube  in 
fever.  You  will  meet  with  descriptions  of  the  tume- 
factions and  ulcerations  of  the  glands  in  every  modern 
work  on  the  subject.  Let  us  rather  take  a  general 
view  of  the  symptoms  attendant  on  fever  with  reference 
to  the  digestive  system,  and  as  we  have  studied  the 
various  conditions  of  the  lungs  and  heart  under  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  let  us  now  consider  its  secon- 
dary abdominal  complications. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  must  be  held  to 
apply  to  the  several  varieties  of  fever.  Although 
the  symptoms  now  to  be  studied  are  not  equally 
developed  in  all  these  varieties,  yet  when  I  speak 
of  '  local  lesion  '  I  intend  my  remarks  to  apply  to 
fevers  of  every  kind.  We  have  spoken  of  the  alleged 
anatomical  distinction  between  typhus  and  typhoid — 
the  one  being  free  from  intestinal  disease,  the 
other  always  presenting  it.  Now,  it  would  be  more 
philosophical  to  say  that  no  form  of  fever  has  any 
special  anatomical  change ;  that  where  such  does  take 
place  it  is  of  a  secondary  character  ;  and  that,  when  it 
arises  in  the  digestive  system,  it  is  more  frequently 
observed  in  one  form  of  fever  than  in  another.  Such  a 
proposition  might  be  accepted. 

The  frequency  of  dothinenteritis  as  regards  fever 
is,  or  has  been,  greater  on  the  Continent  than  in 
this  country.  The  typhoid  is  more  common  abroad 
than  the  true  maculated  typhus.  Hence  in  pro- 
portion as  true  typhus  is  epidemic,  we  find  fewer 
instances  of  the  secondary  intestinal  lesion,  which 
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becomes  more  frequent  when  typhoid  fever  extensively 
prevails.  But  the  local  disease  is  not  necessarily 
characteristic  of  any  peculiar  type  of  epidemic.  In  the 
outbreak  of  1826-28  (if  ever  there  was  a  true  typhus 
epidemic  it  was  then)  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  the  secondary  local  disease  of  the  intestine,  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  typhoid  form,  was  present.  In 
fact,  there  was  an  observable  tendency  towards  an 
extreme  amount  of  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  It 
was  in  this  epidemic  that  the  yellow  fever  appeared, 
with  peculiar  symptoms  of  very  severe  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  impress  on  you  all 
that,  as  regards  fever  and  its  treatment,  you  are  not  to 
trust  implicitly  to  the  statements  of  other  observers,  no 
matter  how  eminent  they  may  be,  in  forming  your 
judgment  as  to  the  cases  at  the  time  under  your  charge. 
EecoUect  that  all  such  statements  are  to  be  accepted 
only  as  bearing  on  outbreaks  of  fever  as  observed  in 
different  places  and  at  different  times  ;  for  both  the 
locahty  and  the  period  of  an  outbreak  are  considera- 
tions which  must  be  taken  into  account. 

It  was  a  grave  medical  error  on  the  part  of  Broussais 
and  his  disciples  to  declare  the  constancy  of  gastro- 
enteritis over  the  world  from  observing  fever  in  France. 
The  same  remark  apphes  to  theories  as  to  symptoms 
and  treatment—doctrines  formed  and  adopted  without 
reference  to  the  period  and  place  of  observation  and  the 
prevailing  epidemic  character.  You  may  admit  the  dis- 
ease of  the  digestive  organs  to  be  met  with  less  frequently 
in  typhus  than  in  typhoid,  but  if  you  were  to  conclude 
that  in  typhoid  fever  intestinal  lesion  was  a  special 
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and  constant  result,  or  that  it  was  not  met  with  in 
typhus,  you  would  be  wrong.  Kecollect  what  I  have 
already  told  you  as  to  the  variable  and  inconstant 
characters  of  the  local  affections  in  fever.  Cases  of 
typhoid  fever  will  come  under  observation  wherein 
there  is  an  absence  of  any  direct  symptom,  or  of  any 
change  whatever  in  the  anatomical  structure.  This  is 
an  important  fact,  and  a  single  case  of  the  kind  is  of 
great  value  and  interest. 

Again,  we  may  have  typhoid  fever  with  intestinal  le- 
sion, but  without  any  direct  symptom  beyond  mere  loss 
of  appetite,  and  malaise— even  these  symptoms 
may  be  absent.    I  will  detail  for  you  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this.    The  disease  ran  a  course  of  forty-three 
days  without  break  or  alteration.    There  were  at  first 
some  slight  respiratory  symptoms,  but  subsequently  the 
case  seemed  to  be  one  of  a  pm'ely  nervous  character. 
Towards  the  termination,  symptoms  of  engorgement  of 
the  air  passages  and  of  weakness  of  the  heart  appeared. 
At  no  stage  of  the  disease  was  there  any  swelhng  of  the 
belly  or  tenderness  there.    There  was  no  throbbing  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  no  rigidity  of  the  recti  muscles,  no 
diarrhoea  ;  the  evacuations  were  all  through  healthy 
in  character.    In  fact,  so  far  as  the  belly  was  con- 
cerned,  not   a   single  symptom  could  be  detected 
from  beginning  to  end.    I  put  the  state  of  the  tongue 
out  of  the  question,  as  in  fever  it  is  no  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  digestive  system.    Not  only  was  there  a 
complete  absence  of  any  direct  symptom  of  intestinal 
disease  in  this  perfectly  marked  case  of  typhoid,  but 
also  the  patient  took  his  food  weU  and  it  seemed 
to  perfectly  agree  with  him.    On  dissection  the  lower 
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third  of  the  ileum  showed  a  sheet  of  suppurating 
ulcers,  with  extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  junior  members  of  the  class  will  learn 
from  this  case  that  in  fever  the  symptoms  of  the 
secondary  disease  of  the  intestines  may  be  singularly 
obscure,  especially  as  compared  with  those  in  the  luno-s, 
heart,  or  brain,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  do  not 
give  any  rehable  measure  of  the  extent  of  disease. 
When  the  brain  is  affected,  the  nervous  symptoms  of  pain, 
delirium,  subsiiltus,  coma,  and  so  on,  generally  reveal  the 
disease.  The  disease  of  the  lung,  and  especially  of  the 
heart  in  its  softened  condition,  though  partaking  to  a 
certain  degree  of  the  (so  to  speak)  silence  of  the  secondary 
affections,  is  ascertainable  by  physical  examination— 
which  in  the  lung  discovers  rMe  and  dulness,  and  in  the 
heart  diminution  or  extinction  of  sound  and  impulse. 

Even  the  vital  symptoms  of  these  forms  of  disease 
often  reveal  the  mischief  You  may  find  dyspnoea,  Hvidity, 
rapidity  and  feebleness  of  pulse,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  digestive  system  matters  are  different.  I 
think  we  owe  to  Broussais  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  in  fever  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
may  almost  be  described  as  a  painless  disease,  the 
symptoms  affording  no  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  local  mischief  There  may  be  thirst 
some  tympany,  or  moderate  diarrhoea,  and  on  dis- 
section you  may  find  ulceration,  even  having  gone  on 
to  perforation— yet  the  symptoms  of  thirst,  tympany 
and  diarrhoea  wiU  be  insuflicient  to  enable  you  to  declare 
the  amount  of  local  disease. 
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The  most  important  vital  symptoms,  which  all 
vary  in  their  amount  and  intensity,  are  thirst,  swel- 
ling of  the  belly,  diarrhoea,  and  tenderness  of  the 
ileo-csecal  region,  and  often  of  the  epigastrium.  Pain 
is  rarely  complained  of.  The  abdominal  muscles  may 
be  more  or  less  rigid,  and  there  is  sometimes  increased 
pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Three  forms  of  abdominal  swelling  may  be  noted. 
You  may  find  an  early  but  moderate  tympany  affecting 
apparently  the  small  rather  than  the  large  intestines. 
Again,  especially  in  advanced  cases,  you  may  have  a 
doughy-like  condition  of  the  belly,  yielding  httle  or  no 
tympanitic  sound,  and  conveying  to  the  hand  a  sensa- 
tion as  if  the  integuments  were  thickened  and  aggluti- 
nated to  the  organs  beneath.    I  think  I  have  observed 
another  kind  of  .swelling,  caused  by  a  shght  liquid 
effusion  into  the  peritoneum.    This  can  be  detected  by 
the  feehng  of  lluctuation  when  the  patient  is  placed 
upright.    Generally,  however,  the  abdominal  swelhng 
is  principally  tympanitic,  while  in  some  advanced  cases 
the  belly  becomes  collapsed. 

About  the  middle  period  of  the  disease  you  may  often 
find  diarrhoea  with  or  without  morbid  stools.  The 
tenderness  on  pressure  differs  from  that  of  peritonitis  in 
not  being  at  all  so  well  marked.  This  tenderness  may 
be  general,  although  most  commonly  it  is  best  perceived 
in  the  ileo-cjBcal  and  epigastric  regions.  I  would 
caution  you,  however,  against  using  any  but  the 
gentlest  pressure  in  seeking  for  this  symptom  ;  the  great 
rule  in  all  examinations  is  to  avoid  giving  the  patient 
any  cause  of  complaint  or  the  least  inconvenience. 
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You  are  also  to  look  for  increased  action  of  tlie 
abdominal  aorta — an  interesting  symptom,  of  which  the 
analogue  may  be  seen  in  the  increased  action  of  the 
radial  artery  in  whitlow.  I  have  observed  that  in  this 
local  manifestation  of  fever  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  is 
often  more  equable  than  in  ordinary  nervous  throbbing 
of  the  aorta.  It  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
disease,  and  I  have  seen  it  do  so  after  an  application  of 
leeches  and  poultices  to  the  belly. 

In  cases  where  its  existence  is  doubtful  we  some- 
times find  a  marked  disproportion  between  the  beat 
of  the  radial  and  femoral  arteries.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  the  symptom  in  question  led  us 
some  years  ago  to  the  diagnosis  of  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube.  A  middle-aged  man,  who  for  more  than  a 
year  had  suffered  from  abdominal  pains  attributed  to 
dyspepsia,  fell  down  in  the  street,  and  was  brought 
into  our  wards  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  surface  was 
cold,  and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  had  ceased.  The 
belly  was  moderately  full,  but  painless  to  pressure. 

These  symptoms,  connected  with  the  previous  ab- 
dominal pains,  had  all  the  characters  of  hemorrhage 
nito  the  peritoneum  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
But  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  case  was 
one  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  from  this  circum- 
stance-that  while  the  pulse  had  ceased  at  the 
wrist.  It  was  distinct  and  jerking  in  the  groin.  The 
freedom  from  pain  on  pressure  seemed  to  favour  the 
diagnosis  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  but  you  must 
remember  that  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
collapse. 
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On  dissection,  tlie  diagnosis  of  perforation  of  the 
digestive  tube  proved  to  have  been  correct.  The 
solution  of  continmty  was  not,  as  we  had  supposed,  in 
the  small  intestine,  but  in  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach.  The  accident  seemed  to  have  occurred 
immediately  after  the  man  had  taken  a  full  meal,  the 
ingesta  having  escaped  almost  wholly  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  serous  membrane  presented  a  diffused 
red  tinge,  seen  principally  in  the  hypogastric  region, 
apparently  a  very  early  stage  of  peritonitis,  and  as  such 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  increased  local  arterial 
action. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  in 
certain  cases  of  chronic  aortic  patency,  with  the  usual 
arterial  throb,  in  which  the  patient  experiences  an 
attack  of  rheumatic  arthritis,  say  of  the  wrist,  the  force 
and  vehemence  of  the  corresponding  radial  artery 
become  so  exaggerated  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  convey 
an  adequate  impression  of  it.    It  may  be  compared  to 
the  blow  of  a  steel  hammer  on  an  anvil— so  greatly 
exaggerated  by  the  local  irritation  is  the  ordinary 
increased  impulse  of  the  vessel.    According  as  each 
joint  becomes  attacked  under  the  influence  of  metastasis, 
the  violent  pulsation  is  found  in  the  corresponding 
artery.    I  have  known  this  temporarily  intensified  im- 
pulse, when  its  seat  was  the  abdominal  aorta,  to  lead 
to  the  wrong  diagnosis  of  aneurism,  the  signs  of  which 
disappeared  with  the  subsidence  of  the  intestmal 

disorder.  ,    i .  i 

The  diagnosis  is.  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  ot 
the  case,  a«  a  violently  acting  abdominal  aneurism  is 
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not  developed  in  a  short  period  of  time  without  pre- 
vious symptoms.  The  combination  of  abdominal 
aneurism  with  permanent  patency  of  the  aortic  valves 
is  rare  indeed,  and  the  existence  even  of  a  large 
aneurism  has  little  if  any  influence  on  the  action  of  the 
vessel  above  and  below  it.  Constitutional  disturbance 
resulting  from  the  local  irritation  also  aids  the  diagnosis, 
for  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  long 
preservation  of  the  general  health  in  a  case  even  of 
large  abdominal  aneurism. 

In  enteric  fever  you  may  often  find  a  rigid  state 
of  the  muscles  of  the  belly.  It  seems  principally 
to  affect  the  recti  muscles  and,  I  think,  preponderates 
at  the  right  side.  It  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and 
apparently  corresponds  with  the  phases  of  the  local 
malady.  How  far  this  condition  is  related  to  the 
signs  of  gurghng  in  the  ileo-C£ecal  region  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  this  latter  sign,  unless  when  plainly  lo- 
calised, is  not  of  great  value. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  tongue,  you  cannot  in  a  case 
of  fever  place  much,  if  any,  dependence  on  it  as  a 
measure  of  intestinal  secondary  disease  ;  you  are  to 
look  on  it  as  an  index  less  of  the  local  than  of  the 
essential  malady.  The  morbidly  clean,  bright  red, 
and  glazed  tongue  may  change  and  assume  a  natural 
appearance  under  strong  stimulation. 

Looking  at  the  secondary  disease  of  the  intestine  and 
its  hability  to  reactive  inflammation,  I  think  it  probable 
that  it  interferes  more  with  the  periodic  laws  of  fever 
than  do  the  respiratory  affections,  and  many  cases  of 
protracted  fever  may  be  thus  looked  on  as  examples  of 
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an  essential  combined  with  a  symptomatic  condition — 
the  first  causing  the  special  deposit,  and  the  second 
resulting  from  the  reactive  irritation  which  may  ter- 
minate in  ulceration,  or  suppuration,  and  thus  suspend 
the  action  of  the  law  of  periodicity.  Hence  the 
sooner  we  can  detect  and  alleviate  the  local  irritation 
the  less  will  be  the  deposit,  and  the  less  also  will 
be  the  interference  with  the  periodic  laws.  The  amount 
of  deposit  in  essential  disease,  as  we  see  in  variola, 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  cutaneous  vascu- 
larity and  irritation.  By  early  local  depletion  we  can 
greatly  diminish  the  degree  of  pustulation  and  its 
virulence.  In  fact,  its  occurrence  in  particular  situa- 
tions, say  the  face,  can  be  all  but  suspended. 

Now,  this  point  was  never  considered  by  the  school 
of  Broussais,  or  they  misinterpreted  the  matter.  A 
patient  had  fever,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
belly  was  followed  by  great  relief  of  symptoms,  and 
soon  by  the  subsidence  of  the  fever.  Here,  they  said, 
is  a  proof  that  the  fever  was  only  symptomatic  of  the 
gastro-enteritis,  and  so  the  idea  of  essentiality  must  be 
given  up.  No,  say  the  more  careful  observers ;  the 
relief  in  this  case  is  from  the  diminution  of  a  secondary 
reactive  irritation  interfering  with  the  law  of  periodicity, 
which  was  again  permitted  to  act  on  the  removal  or 
modification  of  that  irritation. 

You  cannot  sufiiciently  study  in  fever  the  relations 
between  its  secondary  and  its  essential  conditions,  or  the 
influence  which  the  latter  have  on  the  former  when  a 
process  of  reactive  local  inflammation  is  set  up,  giving 
rise  to  symptomatic  irritation,  and  interfering  with 
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the  periodic  laws.  In  some  cases  of  enteric  feyer  these 
laws  are  permitted  to  act,  and  an  abortive  attempt  at 
recovery  takes  place.  In  those  described  by  Dr.  Cheyne 
in  the  '  Dublin  Hospital  Eeports '  the  general  characters 
of  fever  subsided,  the  pulse  fell,  and  appetite  returned  ; 
but  after  a  time  symptoms  of  intestinal  disease  became 
developed,  and  the  patient  sank  after  the  false  crisis  with 
extensive  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Todd  that  in  such  cases  a  state  of 
pyEemia  was  induced  by  the  absorption  of  pus  from  the 
intestinal  ulcers  ;  but  the  symptoms  in  the  second  stage 
of  Dr.  Cheyne's  cases  were  more  likely  due  to  irritation 
of  the  intestine,  which  interfered  with  the  retroces- 
sion of  the  secondary  disease  and  prevented  crisis. 
No  doubt  in  abdominal  typhus  you  may  find  the 
mesenteric  glands  filled  with  pus,  but  in  fever,  as  in 
variola,  there  seems  to  exist  a  power  of  disposing  of 
purulent  secretion  in  vast  quantities,  which  if  retained 
would  act  as  a  poison. 
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Intestinal  Complications  of  Fever,  continued — They  resemble  all 
the  other  secondary  afifections  of  fever  in  their  general  characteristics 
and  relations  to  the  primary  essential  malady — More  frequent  in 
typhoid,  but  occurring  in  typhus  also,  as,  for  example,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1826-27 — Pathological  appearances  observed  in  the  intestinal 
tract  in  that  fever — Yet  these  appearances  were  not  necessarily 
found  after  death  even  where  severe  abdominal  symptoms  existed 
in  life — Eruption  of  rose  spots  in  fever. 

When  we  review  the  lesions  of  the  abdominal  organs 
in  fever,  we  find  that  in  their  relation  to  the  essential 
malady  they  are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws 
which  govern  the  other  secondary  affections.  They 
are — and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often — not  the  . 
cause,  but  the  result  of  the  essential  disease,  whether 
that  exists  in  the  form  of  bad  typhus  or  of  enteric  fever. 
They  are  various  in  their  amount  and  intensity,  and  this 
so  remarkably  that  even  when  looked  on  as  secondary 
affections  they  fail  to  fiu-nish  an  anatomical  expression 
for  the  malady.  The  vital  symptoms  of  the  local 
affection  are  rarely  prominent,  so  that  the  attention  of 
the  physician  may  never  be  called  to  them  by  the 
patient.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  proportion 
as  the  fever  partakes  of  the  characters  of  typlius  rather 
than  of  typhoid. 

But  we  cannot  predicate  in  any  given  case  or  in  any 
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epidemic  under  what  conditions  or  in  what  degrees 
the  local  affection  may  present  itself,  how  far  it  will 
modify  the  general  symptoms,  or  what  other  seats  of 
secondary  lesion  the  case  may  exhibit. 

In  the  great  epidemic  of  1826  and  1827  the  disease, 
as  I  have  told  you,  was  clearly  a  typhus  fever,  with 
every  character  of  the  affection.    It  was  highly  con- 
tagious, with  abundant  and  well-marked  petechial  erup- 
tion and  prominent  secondary  affections  of  both  the 
respiratory  and  digestive  systems.     The  tumefaction 
and  ulcerations  of  the  ileum  were  found  well  marked 
m  numerous  cases,  so  that  if  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  that  such  a  lesion  does  not  occur  in  typhus  had 
been  here  at  the  time,  and  had  made  dissections  in 
this  hospital,  they  would  never  have  defended  this 
opinion.    Let  me  again  impress  upon  you  that  the  very 
occurrence,  or  amount,  or  intensity  of  this  or  that 
secondary  affection  in  fever  varies  according  to  the 
epidemic.    In  this  fever  we  had  all  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  intestinal  disease — the  tumefaction 
of  the  mucous  glands,  their  vascularity  and  ulceration  ; 
the  filling  of  the  mesenteric  lymphatics  with  pus,  and  its 
deposit  in  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  sloughing  of  the  glands 
of  the  intestines,  and  so  on.    You  must  be  careful  not 
to  infer  the  symptoms  and  the  anatomical  results  ot 
disease  from  the  observations  of  a  single  epidemic. 

Discard  altogether  the  idea  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  many  persons  who  make  too  fine  dis- 
tinctions in  medicine  that  this  disease,  of  which  I  have 
given  you  now  a  rough  sketch,  is,  or  has  in  itself, 
any  great  value  as  an  anatomical  distinction  between 
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different  kinds  of  fever.  This  is  a  favourite  doctrine 
of  those  writers  who  hold  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference — a  complete  difference — between  the  typhus 
fever  of  these  countries  and  the  fever  of  the  Continent. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  that,  although  this 
complication  is  more  frequently  met  with  on  the 
Continent  than  it  is  here,  it  is  not  infrequently  met 
with  here  also.  It  is  also  true  that,  although  it  belongs 
more  to  the  non-petechial  cases  than  to  the  petechial, 
yet  it  may  occur  in  the  latter  and  it  may  be  absent  in 
the  former. 

The  tendency  to  this  affection  varies  greatly  with 
the  epidemic  character  of  the  disease.  In  one  year 
we  may  have  extremely  well-marked  petechial  typhus 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  ulceration  or  dis- 
ease of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine — and  if 
one  who  advocated  the  doctrines  I  spoke  of  came 
to  this  country  and  made  his  dissections  during  that 
period,  he  would  probably  find  abundant  cases  to 
establish  his  doctrine.  But  it  might  happen  that  if  he 
returned  after  a  few  years  he  would  find  occasion  to 
change  his  opinion,  for  he  would  then  see  a  fever  in 
all  its  external  characters  the  same  that  he  had  seen 
before — a  fever  with  true  petechise  and  all  the 
characters  of  essentiality — but,  further,  a  fever  with 
the  intestine  extensively  ulcerated.  It  is  incorrect, 
then,  to  say  that  typhus  fever  may  not  be  attended 
with  this  anatomical  change  in  the  intestine;  this  T  wish 
strongly  to  impress  upon  you.  The  occurrence  of  it  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  accidental ;  at  all  events,  it  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  either  of  the  non-petechial  or  of 
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the  petechial  fever;  but  in  sopae  epidemics  we  may- 
have  petechial  fever  with  it.  And,  again,  even  in  the 
same  epidemic  we  may  have  cases  with  the  whole  in- 
testinal tract  perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  also  cases 
in  which  it  exhibits  the  affection  extensively. 

Now,  in  illustration  of  this  I  will  read  the  particulars 
of  some  dissections  of  fever  which  were  observed  in 
the  epidemic  of  1826  and  1827.    I  have  stated  that 
this  was  a  very  singular  epidemic,  and  one  which, 
apparently,  is  unknown  to  the  Continental  writers.  It 
Avas  a  very  extensive  and  prevalent  outbreak ;  it  infected 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this  country. 
I  think  there  were  something  like  3,000  beds  for 
fever  open  in  Dublin,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if 
there  had  been  10,000  beds,  they  would  have  been  all 
filled.    There  were  in  this  hospital  alone  300  beds, 
so  that  we  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  observing 
it.    It  was  a  true  typhus  fever,  a  maculated  fever — 
this  I  wish  to  impress  strongly  upon  you — and  yet 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  indeed  there  was 
follicular  disease  of  the  intestine.    Now,  such  is  the 
state  of  prejudice  on  this  subject  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere,  that  when  you  mention  such  a  simple 
fact  as  that  we  had  in  this  country  an  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever — of  maculated  fever  with  ulceration  of  the 
intestine — a  large  number  of  the  best  informed  Con- 
tinental pathologists  will  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
politely  express  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  you  have 
told  them. 

But  in  order  to  show  the  great  variety  presented  by 
the  secondary  intestinal  affections  in  one  epidemic,  I 
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will  briefly  describe  the  pathological  conditions  ob- 
served. 

The  most  usual  appearances  were  extensive  ulcera- 
tions in  the  lower  third  of  the  ileum.  These  ulcers 
were  either  isolated  and  circular — as  large  as  a  sixpence, 
with  raised  edges  and  very  deep — or  running  all  round 
the  intestinal  tube.  There  was  also  great  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery — the  vessels  con- 
taining purulent  fluid,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  suppuration  and  destroyed.  These 
were  the  common  anatomical  changes  as  far  as  the  ab- 
domen was  concerned.  There  were  also,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases,  typhous  affections  of  the  bronchial  system. 
The  bronchial  and  the  intestinal  tracts  were  the  two 
points  on  which  the  force  of  the  secondary  affections  of 
the  disease  seemed  to  be  thrown.  But  in  this  very  epi- 
demic other  cases  occurred  in  which  ulcers  of  the  intes- 
tine were  not  found,  and  yet  the  disease  was  fatal,  and 
fatal  with  abdominal  symptoms.  This  was  seen  in 
those  terrible  cases  of  yellow  fever  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  So  that  here  we  find  a  general  ten- 
dency to  secondary  abdominal  affections,  but  a  variation 
in  their  nature  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of 
the  special  anatomical  character  of  the  fever  ? 

You  will  not  forget  that  with  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  disease  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  in  fever, 
and  especially  in  that  form  called  typhoid,  enteric,  or 
pythogenic  fever,  or  abdominal  typhus,  though  these 
symptoms  are  more  often  present,  yet  the  absence  of  one 
or  many  of  them  is  not  uncommon.  Much  attention  has 
been  paid  by  various  observers  to  the  eruption  of  rose 
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spots,  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  Al- 
though we  do  not  know  anything  of  the  rationale  of 
this  symptom,  its  frequency  must  be  admitted.  But,  as 
regards  its  appearance,  the  condition  of  inconstancy 
must  also  be  admitted,  nor  is  its  existence  to  be  taken 
alone  as  a  clear  distinction  between  fever  with,  and 
fever  without,  the  intestinal  affection.  Like  all  the  other 
local  symptoms  of  continued  fever,  it  is  not  constant  in 
its  occurrence,  its  amount,  its  successive  appearances, 
its  relation  to  the  stage  of  the  disease,  its  complication 
with  other  cutaneous  eruptions — measly  eruptions  or 
petechia,  or  its  connection  with  symptoms  of  progres- 
sion or  renewal  of  the  abdominal  lesion.  In  the 
course  of  a  protracted  fever  three  or  more  distinct 
eruptions  of  rose  spots  may  take  place,  and  you  may 
observe  the  later  ones  even  when  the  constitutional 
state  and  local  symptoms  of  fever  have  nearly  if  not 
altogether  subsided. 
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Intestinal  Complications  of  Fever  continued — Division  into  three 
categories,  with  reference  to  the  vital  symptoms  :  I.  These  symptoms 
are  absent,  although  the  silent  disease  may  be  great  in  amount ;  II. 
Localsymptoms  are  evident ;  III.  Symptoms  and  pathological  changes 
are  both  well  marked— Further  description  of  the  epidemic  of  1826-27 
—Sudden  access  of  intense  abdominal  pain,  followed  by  icterus  and 
gangrene— Fatality  of  this  complication— Splenic  (?)  abscess  occurring 
in  the  first  case  of  recovery,  and  discharging  through  the  lung— Re- 
semblance of  this  form  of  fever  to  the  yellow  fever  of  the  tropics— 
Dr.  Laurence's  observations— Dr.  Graves'  observations. 

With  reference  to  the  vital  symptoms,  we  divide  cases 
of  fever  with  abdominal  secondary  complication  into 
three  categories. 

In  the  first  it  may  be  said  that  the  local  disease  is 
silent— although,  as  in  a  case  I  detailed  to  you,  its 
amount  be  great,  no  direct  local  symptoms  exist,  and 
the  patient  does  not  draw  your  attention  to  it.  This 
may  occur  in  petechial  or  in  non-petechial  fevers,  or, 
to  use  another  expression,  in  typhus  or  in  typhoid. 
The  amount  of  the  so-called  characteristic  affection 
varies  in  different  cases  and  different  epidemics  from  a 
very  few  small  ulcers  to  extensive  disease  and  destruc- 
tion of  tissue. 

In  the  second  category  there  are  evident  local  sym- 
ptoms, such  as  early  tympany,  tenderness  on  pressure, 
arterial  throbbing,  diarrhoea,  and  rigidity  of  the  recti 
muscles.    These  symptoms  may  occur  in  both  forms  of 
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the  disease,  but  are  more  common  in  non-petechial  than 
in  petechial  fevers. 

In  the  third  category  we  place  those  cases  observed 
in  the  epidemic  of  1826-27,  in  which  the  abdominal 
complication  widely  differed  in  the  violence  of  the 
symptoms  and  in  the  pathological  changes  from  any- 
thing we  had  seen  before  or  have  seen  since. 

In  this  third  class  abdominal  complication  is  attended 
with  manifest  and  violent  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the 
affection  in  many  respects  differing  from  the  ordinary 
dothinenteritis  in  typhoid,  and  even  as  it  occasionally 
occurs  in  typhus. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1826  and  1827,  as  I  have  said, 
the  secondary  affections  were  often  marked  by  a  great 
activity  and  severity.  I  have  spoken  to  you  before  of 
this  epidemic,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
while  the  follicular  disease  of  the  intestine  was  ex- 
tremely frequent  throughout  its  course,  yet  in  the 
particular  group  of  cases  of  which  I  am  now  about  to 
speak  it  was  absent. 

In  the  course  of  this  epidemic  the  following  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  occurred:  Patients  who  had 
precisely  the  symptoms  of  the  general  fever — ^whose 
symptoms  presented  nothing  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  them  more  than  to  others— would  be  suddenly 
seized  about  the  seventh  day  with  extraordinary  abdo- 
minal spasms— the  spasms  so  severe  that  they  could  | 
be  Hkened  only  to  the  worst  cases  of  painters'  colic. 
In  some  cases  the  pain  was  so  great  as  to  make  the 
patient  scream  out,  and,  just  hke  the  spasms  in  painters' 
cohc,  there  was  great  relief  given  to  the  patient  by 
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making  strong  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  short  space  of  time — I  believe  within 
an  hour  or  less — it  was  observed  that  the  patient's  face 
began  to  turn  yellow.  A  j  aundiced  tint  rapidly  spread 
over  the  whole  body,  so  that  on  the  day  on  which 
the  patient  was  attacked  he  was  universally  jaundiced. 
The  kind  of  jaundice  was  curious  too.  It  never 
amounted  to  the  extreme  degree  of  yellowness  seen 
in  true  jaundice.  The  patient  was  very  yellow  certainly, 
but  he  had  not  that  intense  yellowness  which  you  see 
in  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts, 
or  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  and  so  on. 

The  horrible  spasms  continued  for  several  hours. 
The  patient  then  began  to  vomit  black  matter — matter 
at  first  like  coffee  grounds,  but  afterwards  quite  black. 
In  a  few  instances  he  passed  the  same  matter  from  his 
bowels,  but  in  most  cases  the  bowels  were  constipated. 
Then  began  another  class  of  symptoms.  The  tip  of 
the  nose  grew  cold ;  it  became  pale,  hvid,  purple.  The 
same  appearance  was  presented  by  the  toes.  A  gan- 
grene— true  gangrene — of  the  nares  and  of  the  toes 
preceded  death.  In  some  cases  death  took  place  with 
the  whole  of  these  symptoms  within  six  hours  from  the 
invasion  of  the  attack  of  spasms  ;  in  others  the  patients 
lived  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  I  believe 
few  lived  for  more  than  thirty-six  hours. 

This  disease  attacked  the  finest  and  best  developed 
men  ;  young  men  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years 
of  age  were  very  commonly  struck  down.  The  first 
sixteen  of  these  cases  died  ;  not  one  was  saved.  The 
outbreak  excited  the  greatest  possible  consternation ; 
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it  was  thought  thart  the  yellow  fever  was  about  to  break 
out  in  these  countries. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  these  patients  were 
the  same  in  all,  and  they  were  different — remarkably 
different— from  those  in  other  patients  who  died'  in 
this  epidemic,  but  without  these  symptoms.    In  these 
cases  we  did  not  find  follicular  ulcers  of  the  intes- 
tine.   It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  so-called 
anatomical  character  of  typhoid,  according  to  many 
writers,  was  not  here.    What  did  we  find.?  We 
found  in  the  first  place  that  the  peritoneum  was  not 
inflamed,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  pain.    It  had 
just  the  appearance  that  we  see  in  many  cases  of  bad 
fever — a  certain  hvidity  of  colour.    la  every  dis- 
section we  found  intussusceptions  to  the  most  extra- 
ordinary extent,  invaginations  of  the  intestines  in  eveiy 
direction  upwards  and  downwards;  in  some  patients 
as  many  as  six  were  observed.    In  all  of  them  there 
was  an  enormously  enlarged  spleen,  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme softening,  so  that  in  some  patients  it  was  difficult 
to  take  this  viscus  out  of  the  body  without  rupturing  it. 
In  none,  however,  did  it  appear  that  actual  rupture  of 
the  spleen  had  occurred  during  life.     In  none  did  we 
find  any  inflammation  of  the  fiver,  and  with  respect  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intes- 
tines, all  that  can  be  said  was  that  there  was  extreme 
lividity  and  softening  in  different  portions  of  the  intes- 
tine.    Now  I  mention  this  fact  particularly,  to  show 
that  in  an  epidemic  of  our  typhus  fever  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  abdominal  symptoms  we  mav  have 
essentially  different  anatomical  results. 
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1  have  told  you  that  in  none  of  these  cases  was  the 
hver  inflamed,  and  the  close  similarity  of  the  anatomical 
appearances  with  those  observed  in  the  yellow  fever 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  is  very 
remarkable.  An  American  physician,  Dr.  Lawrence, 
has  published  a  series  of  dissections  in  cases  of  yellow 
fever,  which  exactly  correspond  to  the  post-mortem 
appearances  in  the  outbreak  I  have  described.  I  beUeve 
that  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  rarely  observed  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  tropical  ch  mates  ;  and  this  is  also  true 
of  the  fever  we  experienced  here  in  1827. 

But,  while  dwelling  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention 
that  the  seventeenth  patient  was  the  first  to  recover. 
I  do  not  say  that  his  recovery  was  owing  to  the 
treatment  adopted.    It  is  more  hkely  that  it  was  due 
to  the  decreasing  violence  of  the  morbific  cause  ;  for 
in  every  great  and  extraordinary  epidemic  the  first 
cases,  generally  speaking,  are  the  most  violent,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  result  of  this  seventeenth  case 
was  owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  tlie 
disease  was  on  the  dechne.    Afterwards  others  reco- 
vered, and  the  disease  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  violent 
character. 

One  patient  made  a  good  recovery  even  after  having 
lost  the  left  ala  nasi  and  one  of  her  toes;  but  in  the  case 
just  spoken  of  the  following  circumstances  occurred— 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  them  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  yellow  fever  generally.  The  patient  was 
treated  on  this  plan:  He  was  allowed  wine  with  ex- 
treme liberality.  Sixteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the 
epigastrium.    He  also  used  mercury  and  opium  freely, 
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and  after  a  time  left  the  hospital  to  all  appearances 
perfectly  well.  In  the  course  of  about  three  weeks  he 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  be  re-admitted  into  the 
hospital,  stating  that  he  was  very  ill. 

On  re-admission  he  looked  miserably.    His  respi- 
ration was  very  quick;  he  had  a  dry  cough  and  a  rapid, 
small  pulse,  with  severe  sweating  at  night ;  and  he  pre- 
sented all  the  appearances  of  a  person  in  acute  phthisis. 
Upon  a  careful  examination,  however,  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  were  Httle  or  no  stethoscopic 
signs  of  disease  of  the  lung.    The  chest  everywhere 
sounded  well,  and  there  was  hardly  any  rkle  to  be 
found ;  a  little  sibHant  rale  here  and  there  might  be 
discovered.    I  may  mention  to  such  of  you  as"  have 
not  studied  the  subject  of  acute  tubercle  following 
fever,  that  in  almost  all  instances  of  this  affection 
there  are  intense  signs  of  pulmonary  irritation.    In  the 
present  case  the  absence  of  these  signs  led  us,  after 
a  day  or  two,  to  doubt  that  the  patient  was  getting 
tubercle,  as  we  had  at  first  supposed.   I  repeatedly  ex- 
amined  him  with  extreme  care  over  the  whole  chest. 
One  morning  I  found  nothing ;  next  day,  upon  entering 
the  ward,  I  saw  the  patient  sitting  up  in  a  state  of 
orthopncea,  with  a  large  vessel  beside  him  completely 
filled  with  pus.    There   were,   I   am  sure,  three 
pints  of  purulent  matter  in  the  vessel.     Upon  ex- 
amination I  found  an  extraordinary  change.  While 
his  chest  had  been  quite  clear  the  day  before,  the 
entire  of  the  left  side  posteriorly  was  now  absolutely 
dull ;  there  was  no  resonance  of  the  voice  or  tubular 
breathing  on  this  side. 
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The  patient  gradually  recovered,  and  the  whole 
progress  of  the  case  indicated  that  an  abscess  had 
formed  and  had  opened  through  the  left^  lung. 
Whether  it  was  a  case  of  actual  communication  be- 
tween an  abdominal  abscess  and  the  lung,  with  escape  of 
the  pus  into  the  latter ;  or  whether  it  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  cases  of  vicarious  action  of  the  lung  re- 
lieving the  abscess,  is  a  matter  we  cannot  tell,  for  the- 
patient  recovered  and  lived  afterwards  for  many  years 
in  perfect  health. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  this 
case  as  an  exceptional  one  in  the  epidemic,  in  which, 
you  may  remember,  we  did  not  find  any  example  of 
acute  hepatitis.    I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  case  was,  in  all  probabihty,  abscess  of  the 
spleen.  You  will  recollect  that  enlargement  and  soften- 
ing of  the  spleen  were  constantly  present,  and  this 
may  be  held  to  have  prepared  the  organ  for  suppura- 
tion after  convalescence  from  the  fever.  BecoUecting 
also  that  the  sudden  flow  of  pus  took  place  through 
the  left  lung,  it  seems  most  probable  that  splenic  abscess 
formed,  which  perforated  the  diaphragm,  crossed  the 
pleura  by  means  of  adhesions,  and  was  finally  discharged 
into  the  lung.    It  is  possible  that  when  the  patient 
came  into  hospital  the  second  time  the  spleen  was  a 
mere  sac  of  purulent  matter,  and  hence  its  condition 
would  more  easily  have  escaped  detection  from  the 
fluid  character  of  its  contents.   A  case  has  been  placed 
on  record  of  abscess  of  the  spleen  in  fever  m  which, 
although  perforation  into  the  lung  did  not  take  place, 
such  an  accident  would  have  occurred  had  the  patient 
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survived  a  few  days  longer ;  for  the  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  contiguity  to  the  abscess  was  found  nearly 
penetrated. 

It  is  possible  that  this  diseased  condition  of  the  spleen 
began  to  be  developed  during  the  acute  stage  of  the 
fever;  and  taking  into  account  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  epidemic,  distinguished  as  it  was  by  extreme  activity 
of  all  the  organic  processes,  it  is  most  hkely  that  the 
spleen  passed  from  the  softened  into  the  suppurative 
condition  during   the  patient's   convalescence.  Dr. 
Hudson,  in  speaking  of  the  vomiting  which  so  often 
occurs  in  relapsing  fever,  mentions  a  remarkable  case 
reported  by  Dr.  Law.     In  the  course  of  less  than  two 
days  the  patient  passed  from  a  shghtly  jaundiced  hue 
into  deep  jaundice,  with  delirium,  lethargy,  coma,  and 
death.  The  liver  and  spleen  were  foimd  much  enlarged 
and  congested,  and  so  softened  that  they  seemed  as  if 
they  had  been  soaked  in  blood.    May  we  not  suppose 
that,  if  life  had  been  prolonged,  such  a  condition  of 
these  viscera  would  have  ended  in  suppuration  and 
the  formation  of  abscess  ? 

The  case  which  I  have  described  above  was  the  only 
one  in  which  suppuration  of  a  large  viscus  came  under 
our  notice  in  convalescence  from  this  fever,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  a  very  few  years  subsequent  to 
this  epidemic  the  occurrence  of  hepatic  abscess  was 
frequently  noticed  in  this  hospital,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
of  the  hospitals  in  Dublin.  This  you  will  see  from  a 
report,  by  Dr.  Graves  and  myself,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  '  Dubhn  Hospital  Eeports.' 

With  regard  to  the  identity  of  these  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  fever  with  the  yellow  fever  of  tro- 
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pical  climates,  you  will  remember  that  I  spoke  of 
the  dissections  made  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  America, 
and  the  close  correspondence  of  his  results  with  ours. 
Without  entering  at  length  into  the  question,  which  is 
fully  discussed  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  twenty-first  lecture, 
I  will  merely  say  that  in  my  own  opinion  the  view 
taken  by  him  is  correct — namely,  that  the  diseases 
diflfer  only  in  degree.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  of  the  tropical  yellow  fever  were  present 
in  the  outbreak  which  occurred  here — black  vomiting, 
epigastric  tenderness,  jaundice,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen. 
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LfTESTXNAi.  Complications  of  Fevee,  continued— OT^&mc  changes  

Perforation  of  intestine — Of  common  occurrence  in  1826-29 : 
(1)  Generally  rapidly  followed  by  symptoms  of  peritonitis;  (2)  but 
may  be  imattended  by  local  symptoms  in  progressive  cases,  or  again 
may  induce  only  limited  peritonitis  (adhesions) ;  (3)  Symptoms  of 
perforation  may  be  veiled  by  the  co-existence  of  intense  irritation  in 
another  cavity  of  the  body — Illustrative  case— Time  of  occurrence 
of  perforation  as  observed  in  six  cases — Diagnosis  of  internal  solu- 
tions of  continuity  is  based  on  sudden  development,  without  apparent 
exciting  cause,  of  new,  local,  violent,  and  often  rapidly  fatal 
symptoms— Cases  to  which  this  rule  of  diagnosis  is  applicable — In 
ed'usion  into  a  serous  sac  the  degree  of  resulting  inflammation  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  quality  of  the  efi'used  fluid — Examples— Influence 
of  an  irruption  of  pus  in  producing  serous  inflammation  contrasted 
with  that  of  an  irruption  of  blood — Physiological  difference  between 
pus  corpuscle  and  white-blood  cell — The  formation  of  conservative 
adhesions  seems  to  be  rarer  in  peritonitis  than  in  plemitis— Case  of 
hepatic  abscess  in  which  adhesions  occurred  and  recovery  followed 
(diagnosis  from  abdominal  aneurism). 

We  have  to-day  to  study  another  of  the  results  of 
abdominal  complication  in  fever,  where  the  ulcerative 
process  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestine  goes  on 
to  perforation  of  the  tube,  generally  resulting  in 
efiiision  of  its  contents  into  the  peritoneal  sac.  You  are 
not,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  ulceration  in  all 
cases  is  the  result  of  an  attack  of  fever — it  may  arise 
under  other  circumstances. 

Still  the  folHcular  ulceration  in  fever  is  more  likely  to 
induce  perforation  than  other  forms  of  this  aflection. 
You  all  know  how  common  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
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membraues  is  in  phthisis  with  diarrhoea,  yet  how  very 
rarely  do  we  meet  with  perforation  in  this  case  ? 

I  hfive  spoken  of  the  epidemic  of  1826  and  1829  as 
being  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  the  secondary 
organic  changes.  At  the  close  of  this  epidemic  we 
had  several  cases  of  perforation  of  the  intestine  in  our 
wards,  though  before  and  since  that  time  this  accident 
has  been  rarely  observed.  You  will  see  reports  of  these 
cases  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the '  Dubhn  Hospital  Reports.' 

Thus,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  observed  by 
Dr.  'Graves  and  myself,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  peritonitis,  which  proved 
rapidly  fatal,  so  that  there  was  little  difficulty  as  to  the 
diagnosis. 

But,  as  in  other  internal  solutions  of  continuitj^, 
there  may  be  latency  as  regards  the  accident.  Per- 
foration by  no  means  implies  escape  of  the  contents 
of  the  tube  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  little  or  no  local 
symptoms  may  attend  the  progressive  ulceration — as  in 
the  case  I  mentioned  to  you.*  In  this  way  several  per- 
forations may  occur  without  general  peritonitis. 

In  other  cases  the  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane seems  to  be  limited  to  the  seat  of  the  lesion, 
where  the  contiguous  folds  of  the  intestine  become 
agglutinated  by  adhesion,  which  thus  prevents  the 
escape  of  the  fascal  matter  and  the  production  of  sudden 
and  general  peritonitis. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  cases,  in  which  the 
latency  of  even  an  extensive  amount  of  peritonitis 
attending  the  perforation,  seems  to  be  owmg  to  the  co- 
existence of  intense  irritation  in  another  cavity  of  the 
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body.  A  young  woman  was  admitted  with  fever  and 
severe  secondary  bronchial  affection.  In  the  course  of  five 
days  she  had  some  epigastric  pain,  which  was  removed 
by  leeching.  The  belly  became  somewhat  tympanitic, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lungs  got  worse.  The  fever 
ran  on,  and  in  about  nine  days  symptoms  and  signs  of 
pneumonia  appeared  in  the  left  lung,  with  tenderness 
of  the  epigastrium,  for  which  she  was  again  leeched 
over  this  region  and  also  on  the  left  side.  Tartar 
emetic  was  ordered,  and  in  a  few  days  the  pneumonia 
seemed  to  subside,  but  recurred.  The  skin  then 
became  cool,  and  we  had  hopes  of  her  recovery ;  but 
the  thoracic  symptoms  returned  with  violence,  and  she 
died  after  an  illness  of  about  three  weeks'  duration. 

This  was  a  case  of  tubercular  fever  combined  with 
dothiuenteritis.  The  substance  of  the  lung  was  of  a 
bright  vermiHon  colour,  perfectly  stuffed  with  recent 
miliary  and  granular'  tubercles,  and  with  intense  red- 
ness of  the  bronchial  membrane.  Some  puriform 
fluid  was  found  in  the  peritoneum,  and  the  small 
intestines  were  generally  glued  together  by  soft  exu- 
dation, which,  on  being  removed,,  allowed  us  to  see  no 
less  than  four  perforations  capable  of  admitting  a  quill 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  Many  of  the  folh- 
cular  glands  were  enlarged,  and— in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  gut — ulcerated  in  different  degrees,  so  that  in  some 
the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  was  the  muscular,  while  in 
others  it  was  merely  the  serous,  coat.  In  the  arch  of 
the  colon  were  two  small  ulcerations.  JSfo  fgecal  matter 
appeared  to  have  escaped  through  the  perforations. 

This  case  shows  how  the  symptoms  of  a  severe 
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affection  in  one  cavity  may  be  masl^ed  by  the  existence 
of  violent  irritation  in  another.  You  may  see  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  dehrium  tremens  from 
excess,  which  may  be  complicated  vi^ith  a  group  of  local 
irritations  of  the  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  brain,  no 
one  of  which  diseases  presents  the  usual  prominent 
local  symptoms. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  respecting  the  period  of  the 
fever  at  which  the  perforation  and  consequent  fatal 
peritonitis  take  place,  for  by  this  we  may  learn  some- 
thing as  to  the  rapidity  of  intestinal  ulcerations.  You 
are  to  remember  that  our  cases  occurred  at  the  time 
when  the  epidemic  was  dpng  out,  and  we  may  hold 
that  the  activity  of  the  organic  process  for  which  it 
was  so  remarkable  was  on  the  dechne. 

In  our  first  case — that  of  a  man  aged  36 — the 
symptoms  resembled  those  of  ileus:  great  pain, 
violent  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  tympa- 
nites. These  set  in  on  the  seventh  day  ;  great  aggrava- 
tion of  pain  took  place  on  the  eighth,  and  he  died 
on  the  thirteenth  day.  A  perforating  ulcer  capable 
of  admitting  the  finger  was  found  about  three  inches 
above  the  ileo-c^cal  valve;  the  mucous  membrane  above 
and  below  the  valve  was  intensely  red  and  softened ; 
the  bladder  was  inflamed — inabihty  to  pass  water, 
wliich  yielded  to  treatment,  having  been  amongst  the 
early  symptoms. 

In  the  second  case— that  of  a  man  aged  32— violent 
pain  followed  a  severe  debauch.  It  returned  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  having  been  at  first  reheved  by 
purgatives.    On  the  return  of  the  pain,  though  the 
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belly  was  swelled,  it  was  not  very  tender  on  pressure. 
The  pulse  was  full  and  the  bowels  obstinately  costive. 
In  consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Beauchamp,  bleeding, 
purgatives,  and  injections  were  ordered,  the  pulse 
continuing  full  and  strong.  During  the  night  excru- 
ciating pain  came  on,  with  green  vomiting,  and  the  man 
died  next  morning. 

A  perforation  was  found  in  the  last  twelve  inches  of  the 
ileum,  corresponding  with  a  follicular  ulceration.  Many 
similar  but  non-perforating  ulcerations  were  found. 

In  the  case  of  tuberculous  fever  which  I  have 
just  now  related  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
perforation,  but  you  will  remember  that  there  was 
no  escape  of  feculent  matter  into  the  peritoneum.  It 
would  seem  that  a  mere  perforation  not  followed  by 
this  occmTcnce  is,  like  the  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  silent  process  as  far  as  relates  to  pain. 

In  another  case  of  perforation  the  accident  seemed 
to  occur  on  the  fifth  day.  The  patient  had  headache, 
for  which  he  took  two  doses  of  epsom  salts,  by  each  of 
which  he  was  briskly  purged.  On  the  fifth  day  violent 
pain,  prostration,  and  vomiting  came  on.  He  was 
at  once  admitted  with  ftecal  vomiting,  collapse  and 
pain,  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  He  died  on 
the  sixth  day,  alL  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen 
having  disappeared  for  many  hours  before  death.  The 
usual  appearances  of  perforating  ulcer,  general  perito- 
aiitis,  and  disease  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  ileum 
were  found. 

In  our  fifth  case,  which  was  a  mild  enteric  fever 
with  epigastric  tenderness,  the  countenance  became 
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anxious  on  the  thirteenth  day,  the  tongue  glazed 
and  dry,  and  the  patient,  a  man  aged  21,  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  belly.  Soon  afterwards  hasmor- 
rhao-e  from  the  bowels  showed  itself,  and  the  abdo- 
minal  pain  became  intense.  Next  day  he  had  all  the 
symptoms  of  severe  peritonitis,  and  he  died  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  filled  with 
sero-purulent  matter.  About  two  uiches  from  the 
ileo-ca3cal  valve  an  open  perforation  was  found,  and 
the  mucous  glands  in  its  vicinity  were  in  various  stages 
of  ulceration. 

The  last  case  I  shall  notice  was  that  of  a  man 
aged  46,  who  a  year  previously  had  contracted 
ague.  The  paroxysms  were  stopped  by  barl^,  but 
thirst,  anorexia,  soreness  in  the  epigastrium,  and  yellow 
shmy  dejections  continued.  Twelve  days  before  ad- 
mission he  was  attacked  by  shivering,  followed  by 
vomiting  and  severe  pain  about  the  umbiUcal  region. 
A  bilious  diarrhoea  succeeded,  which  lasted  for  ten  days  ; 
then  it  ceased,  and  the  pain  became  suddenly  intense, 
with  retention  of  urine.  The  belly  swelled,  and  the 
pain  and  tenderness  were  general.  He  sank  on  the 
third  day  after  admission. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  being  opened,  a  rush  of  foetid 
air  took  place,  the  sac  being  found  to  contain  much 
yellow  fluid  mixed  with  fsscal  matter  and  lymph ;  a 
thin  false  membrane  covered  the  peritoneum  of  the  liver 
and  the  abdominal  parietes.  The  small  intestines  were 
livid  and  covered  with  coagulable  lymph. 

One  more  example  of  perforation  without  effusion  of 
the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  consequent  fatal  perito- 
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nitis,  has  been  observed  in  our  wards.  Here  tlie  per- 
foration appeared  to  be  closed  by  merely  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  contiguous  fold  of  intestine,  which 
was  not  adherent^  and  which  showed  only  a  slight 
patch  of  hvidity.  Do  not  forget  this,  as  it  illustrates 
the  importance  in  these  cases  of  seeking  to  lessen  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine.  When  I  speak  of 
treatment  we  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

The  diagnosis  of  internal  solutions  of  continuity  is 
based  upon  the  occurrence  of  sudden,  perfectly  new, 
local,  violent,  and  in  many  cases  rapidly  fatal  sym- 
ptoms, all  this  often  happening  without  manifest 
exciting  cause.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms  seems 
to  depend  on  changes  in  the  mechanical  state  of  organs, 
on  the  production  of  acute  local  inflammatory  action, 
and  on  internal  losses  of  blood,  causing  syncope  with 
or  without  convulsions.  Here  the  embolic  pathology 
confirms  priaciples  already  in  use  so  far  as  the  solids 
are  concerned,  and  extends  their  application  to  the 
fluids ;  for  there  is  in  one  sense  a  solution  of  continuity, 
not  indeed  of  the  tissues  of  the  suffering  organ,  but  in 
the  current  of  the  fluids  which  supply  it. 

The  same  general  rules  of  diagnosis  apply  to  many 
different  cases,  such  as  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of  an 
internal  aneiu-ism  ;  perforation  of  the  pulmonary  serous 
membrane  from  the  lung  ;  opening  of  an  empyema  into 
the  lung,  causing  expectoration  of  pus  and  pneumo- 
thorax ;  perforating  ulcer  of  any  portion  of  the  diges- 
tive tube  ;  rupture  of  the  urinary  bladder,  uterus,  or 
gall-bladder ;  the  opening  of  an  abscess  of  the  liver 
into  the  peritoneum,  pleura,  or  pericardium  ;  and  rup- 
ture of  a  vessel  in  the  brain. 
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The  cases  of  peritonitis  from  perforation  we  have 
been  considering  are  examples  of  an  acute  local  inflam- 
matory action,  the  result  of  a  solution  of  continuity. 

Now,  as  regards  the  diagnosis  from  sudden  inflam- 
mation of  the  perforated  organ,  much  depends  on 
the  quahty  of  the  fluid  which  escapes  into  the  sac. 
The  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
urinary  bladder,  or  gall  bladder,  is  commonly  attended 
with  new  and  violent  inflammation ;  while  more  bland 
fluids,  such  as  blood  or  the  contents  of  an  hydatid 
sac,  do  not  produce  these  violent  effects.  The 
sudden  effusion  of  purulent  matter,  on  the  other,  hand, 
is  often  followed  by  intense  inflammation  of  a  serous 
sac— as  we  see  in  phthisis  with  pulmonary  fistula,  and 
in  hepatic  abscess  opening  into  the  peritoneum. 

Of  this  latter  accident  we  had  a  remarkable  example 
in  our  wards  many  years  ago.  It  occurred  in  1828,  when 
abscess  of  the  liver  was  observed  in  many  instances. 
The  early  symptoms  of  hepatic  irritation  were  rather 
obscure,  but  three  weeks  before  admission  the 
patient  had  sweatings  and  nocturnal  perspirations. 
The  right  side  was  dilated,  but  the  intercostal  spaces 
were  well  marked.  There  were  all  the  signs  of  hepatic 
tumour.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  swelhng 
increased,  and  as  the  symptoms  indicated  abscess, 
although  there  was  no  fluctuation.  Dr.  Graves'  opera- 
tion was  performed.  In  the  course  of  a  week  a 
fluctuating  tumour  appeared  between  the  median  line 
at  the  epigastrium  and  the  lower  end  of  the  wound. 
The  patient  was  greatly  prostrated.  A  lancet  was  pushed 
from  the  wound  into  the  tumour,  when  in  place  of  the 
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expected  matter  there  was  an  effusion  of  dark  bile.  No 
jaundice  existed  at  the  time.  The  circumscribed  tumour 
subsided,  but  the  fulness  of  the  side  remained.  In  the 
course  of  four  hours  the  patient  had  two  very  copious 
motions,  consisting  of  purulent  matter  tinged  with 
bilious  and  fluid  fajces.  It  was  plain  that  the  abscess 
had  opened  into  the  intestine.  JSText  morning  the 
improvement  was  remarkable ;  the  swelling  had  much 
diminished,  and  in  a  few  days  had  altogether  subsided. 
The  patient  improved  so  much  as  to  take  exercise, 
but  continued  to  be  affected  with  an  obstinate 
diarrhoea. 

In  little  more  than  three  weeks  from  the  subsidence 
of  the  tumour  a  small  hard  swelHng  appeared  in  the 
epigastrium ;  it  rapidly  increased  and  became  fluctuating. 
The  diarrhoea  continued.  Thirteen  days  having  elapsed, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the 
epigastrium.  It  was  so  severe  as  to  produce  an  almost 
convulsive  state.  He  now  had  the  usual  symptoms  of 
perforation  and  of  peritonitis,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  disease,  after  its  first  violence  was  spent,  ran  a  course 
of  eight  days  before  death  took  place. 

We  found  the  peritoneum  filled  with  fluid,  inter- 
mixed with  large  masses  of  gelatinous  exudation,  which 
in  some  places  showed  a  commencing  organisation. 
This  exudation  was  laminated,  and  its  interior  was 
traversed  by  blood-vessels  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  An 
abscess,  the  size  of  an  orange,  communicating  with 
the  peritoneal  sac  by  an  opening  capable  of  admitting 
a  quill,  was  found  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
In  the  right  lobe  was  a  cavity  hned  with  a  dense 
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membrane,  and  communicating  with  the  duodenum 
by  an  opening  which  admitted  the  fmger  with  ease. 
This  accounted  for  the  consequent  diarrhoea  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  first  tumour. 

In  another  case,  in  which  a  vast  hepatic  abscess 
existed,  the  operation  of  puncture  was  immediately 
followed  by  dreadful  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly,  and  a  sensation  as  if  matter  was  escaping  into 
the  peritoneum.  In  a  few  hours  the  patient,  a  woman, 
showed  every  symptom  of  acute  peritonitis.  There 
were  vomiting  and  screaming,  the  pulse  140,  small  and 
wiry  ;  and  the  knees  drawn  up.  These  symptoms  all 
subsided  in  a  few  days  under  the  opium  treatment,  but 
sae  sank  exhausted  in  nearly  a  month  from  the  operation 
Universal  adhesion  was  found,  and  the  abscess  contained 
nearly  four  pints  of  purulent  matter. 

The  influence  of  an  irruption  of  purulent  matter  in 
exciting  serous  inflammation,  so  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served it,  diff^ers  very  much  from  the  effects  of  heemor- 
rhage  into  a  serous  sac.  I  have  seen  a  case  in  which, 
from  a  rent  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta,  a  gush  of  blood 
into  the  pericardium  took  place  on  three  separate 
occasions.  After  death  no  evidences  of  pericarditis 
were  discernible.  In  a  second  instance,  where  an 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  opened  into  the 
pleura  on  three  occasions,  with  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  first  and  second,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  hsemorrhages,  no  trace  of  pleuritis  could  be 
discovered. 

This  character  of  the  blood  is  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  irritative  effect  of  a  purulent  fluid  on  a  serous 
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membrane,  and  goes  far  to  show  that  there  must  be 
some  essential  physiological  difference  between  pus  and 
the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Here,  as  in  many- 
other  points,  physiological  conclusions  are  to  be  tested 
by  the  facts  of  pathology,  and  no  matter  how  similar 
the  white  blood  corpuscle  and  the  pus  cell  may  appear 
under  the  microscope,  we  must  believe  that  the  vital 
characters  of  the  two  are  different. 

Since  perforation  of  the  peritoneum  occurs  more\ 
frequently  than  perforation  of  the  pleura,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  consider  whether  adhesive  inflammation  is  a  less 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
lesion — at  least  when  we  speak  of  cases  where  the  irrita- 
tion is  prolonged  from  the  underlying  tissues  to  the 
serous  surface.  That  this  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
chronic  disease  there  can  be  httle  doubt.  In  the  ordi- 
nary tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung,  partial  adhesions  of 
the  pleura  are  almost  constant,  and  consequently  em- 
pyema and  pneumo-thorax  are  very  exceptional.  We 
know  httle  of  perforation  in  acute  suppurative  disease 
of  the  lung,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  chronic  ulcerations 
of  the  intestine,  as  in  phthisical  diarrhoea,  it  is  very 

rare.     Adhesion  may  be  absent  in  hepatic  abscess  

as  is  seen  in  India,  where  the  abscess  may  come 
forward  so  as  to  cause  discoloration  of  the  integument 
and  yet  the  peritoneum  be  not  adherent  over  it.  This 
comparative  insusceptibility  of  the  peritoneum  to  the 
adhesive  process  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Annesley. 

That  adhesion  of  the  serous  membrane  in  cases  of 
fever  with  ulcerated  intestine  is  rare  seems  certain  when 
we  consider  the  frequency  of  the  complication  and 
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the  number  of  recoveries  in  cases  where  perforation 
has  never  occurred.  Yet  this  accident,  like  every  other 
comphcation  in  fever,  varies  in  frequency  with  the 
epidemic  constitution. 

Still,  were  you  to  hold  that  adhesion  and  local 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  never  attended  cases 
of  underlying  suppuration,  you  would  be  wrong.  At 
the  time  of  the  prevalence  of  hepatic  abscess  in  this 
hospital  the  disease  was  often  observed  as  a  primary  and 
idiopathic  affection,  and  we  had  a  case  in  which  the  signs 
of  adhesive  inflammation  assisted  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  patient,  a  young  and  strong  man,  after  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp  from  sleeping  on  the  grass,  was  next 
day  attacked  with  intolerable  pain  in  the  loins.  He 
had  fever  of  an  inflammatory  type.  After  some  days 
the  pain  in  the  back  ceased,  and  a  tumour  with  ex- 
centric  and  strong  pulsation  made  its  appearance  m 
the  right  hypochrondium.  The  pulse  became  more 
rapid,  and  copious  sweatings  set  in. 

The  case  was  considered  to  be  one  of  aneurism  of  the 
hepatic  or  of  the  abdominal  aorta.    We  came,  however, 
to  a  different  conclusion,  and  looked  on  it  as  one  of 
acute  hepatic  abscess,  for  the  following  reasons  :— 
1st.  The  history  of  the  case  and  the  time  of  life  of 
the  patient. 

2nd.  The  existence  of  fever,  at  first  of  an  inflamma- 
tory and  then  of  a  hectic  type.  Such  a  condition, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  unknown  in  aneurism. 

3rd.  The  pulsation  was  indeed  excentric,  and  so  far 
like  that  of  aneurism.  Yet  we  knew  that  a 
pulsation  communicated  to  a  sac  filled  with  fluid 
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and  lying  upon  an  artery  acquires  this  character. 
This  fact^  therefore,  did  not  exclude  the  possi- 
biHty  of  hepatic  abscess. 
4th.  That  when  the  hand  was  laid  on  the  tumour 
a  deep  inspiration  enabled  us  to  feel  well-marked 
friction.    This  was  very  important,  as  aneurism 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  has  little,  if  any,  in- 
fluence in  causing  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum, 
though  aneurism  of  the-  thoracic  aorta  may  be 
attended  with  local  pleuritis  and  adhesion. 
In  a  few  days  the  contents  of  a  large  abscess  were 
discharged  per  anum,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ordinary  chronic  ulceration 
of  the  intestine  in  phthisis  rarely  spreads  to  the  serous 
membrane.  The  comparative  insusceptibility  of  the 
peritoneum  to  adhesive  inflammation  in  acute  secondary 
disease  of  the  intestine  increases  the  obscurity  of  the 
diagnosis  of  this  lesion  in  fever. 

Dr.  Beatty*  details  cases  of  inflammation  in  ovarian 
and  splenic  tumours,  in  which  the  frottement  of  peri- 
tonitis was  plainly  felt.  He  also  quotes  Dr.  Bright, 
and  then  remarks  :  '  It  would  appear  that  this  method 
of  diagnosis  of  disease  of  a  serous  membrane  is  applic- 
able only  in  those  situations  where  one  at  least  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  is  adherent  to  a  sohd  existing  body. 
I  am^  not  aware  that  such  phenomena  as  have  been 
mentioned  can  be  perceived  in  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  the 
soft,  pliable  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  in  contact  with 
the  mass  of  the  intestines.' 

•  Contributions  to  Medicine  and  Midioifery,  p.  298. 
X  2 
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Secondakt  Neevotts  or  Oekebko-Spinal  CoMPLicATiojrs  ov  Fever — 
When  they  predominate,  prognosis  is  unfavourafble — Of  all  secondary 
typhous  affections  they  are  least  connected  with  organic  change — 
Probable  reason :  mucous  membranes  and  skin  undergo  anatomical 
change  more  readily  than  serous  membranes — Cerebralinflammation 
rarely  observed  in  fever — Purpuric  fever  of  1867  an  exception — 
Absence  of  organic  change  in  typhous  cerebral  derangement  does 
not  lessen  its  importance  as  regards  prognosis  and  treatment — Inad- 
missibility of  routine  treatment,  either  antiphlogistic  or  by  stimula- 
tion, in  fever — Results  obtained  by  Louis  as  to  relation  bet-ween 
head  symptoms  and  pathological  change  in  fever — Actual  cerebritis, 
when  it  does  occur  in  fever,  is  a  tertiary  phenomenon — Dr.  Hudson's 
cases— Study  of  analogies  is  of  importance  in  essential  diseases ;  thus 
relief  of  headache  in  early  stage  of  small-pox  by  leeching  is  analogous 
to  good  results  of  moderate  depletion  in  early  stages  of  some  cases 
of  fever— Further  examples  of  the  effect  of  lessening  vascular  supply 
in  controlling  development  of  small-pox  eruption — Analogy  in  case 
of  secondary  affections  of  fever — Nervous  symptoms  arise  irom  three 
conditions:  (1)  influence  of  fever-poison,  (2)  uraemia,  (3)  specific 
secondary  inflammation,  -probably  erysipelatous  in  character. 

We  are  to-day  to  study  the  nervous  or  cerebro- 
spinal symptoms  of  fever.  I  beheve  it  may  be  held 
that  of  the  various  symptoms  indicative  of  suffering 
of  organs  in  fever  these  are  the  most  remarkable; 
and,  when  developed  to  a  certain  point,  the  grounds 
of  a  worse  prognosis  than  any  others.  And  yet,  so  far 
as  investigation  has  gone,  they  are  less  often  connected 
with  organic  change  than  those  belonging  to  the  diges- 
tive, respu-atory,  or  circulatory  systems. 
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Is  there  any  reason  for  this  ?  Not  that  the  ques- 
tion should  materially  influence  our  practice.  Yet, 
looking  at  the  results  of  dissection  in  fever,  it  may  be 
held  that  the  surfaces  of  relation — the  mucous  mem- 
branes and  skin — undergo  anatomical  change  far  more 
frequently  than  the  serous  membranes.  Of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  body  the  cerebro-spinal  is  the 
least  liable  to  secondary  anatomical  change  ;  an  interest- 
ing fact  when  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  violent  and 
extraordinary  nervous  aff'ections — epilepsy,  chorea, 
tetanus,  hydrophobia,  mania,  and  others — on  all  of 
which  anatomy  sheds  but  a  negative  light. 

The  first  thing  to  be  laid  down  is  that,  as  regards 
fever  in  this  country,  or  rather  as  it  has  hitherto 
occurred  in  this  country,  inflammation,  either  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  its  serous  covering,  is 
rarely  observed.  The  researches  of  Louis  show  how 
little  cerebral  symptoms  in  fever  are  to  be  rehed  on 
as  indicative  of  ihe  presence  of  inflammation.  Dr. 
Murchison  *  says  that  he  has  repeatedly  known  the  most 
severe  cerebral  symptoms  during  hfe  without  abnormal 
vascularity  of  the  membr-anes  after  death,  and,  further, 
that  he  has  met  with  only  two  instances  where  the 
appearances  would  justify  the  opinion  that  inflanmiation 
had  occurred  in  typhus.  In  another  place,  in  spealdng 
of  the  diagnosis  between,  cerebritis  and  the  delirium  of 
fever,  he  adduces  the  existence  of  the  eruption  in  the 
latter  disease. 

But  you  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  in  fever,  in  regard  to  then-  connection  with 

*  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain.    Second  edition,  p.  2C0. 
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organic  change,  are  under  tlie  same  law  as  those  of  the 
digestive  and  puhnonary  systems,  and  that  they  share 
with  these  the  characters  of  inconstancy  in  occur- 
rence, in  amount,  and  in  their  connection  with  organic 
change.  This  inconstancy  you  will  see  influenced  by 
the  epidemic  character  and  in  isolated  cases ;  and 
whether  the  symptoms  are  or  are  not  associated  with 
organic  change,  they  also  show  a  subjection  to  the  law 
of  periodicity. 

I  can  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  Murchison  as 
to  the  rarity  of  cerebritis  in  fever;  indeed,  I  never 
saw  an  example  of  it  in  the  dead  body  before  or 
after  1867,  when  the  epidemic  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  of  the  purpuric  fever  with  cerebro-spinal  sym- 
ptoms, furnished  many  cases  to  our  wards.  This 
was  an  example,  as  it  were,  of  an  epidemic  within 
an  epidemic — like  the  occurrence  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  Arachnitis  as  a 
secondary  affection  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  was 
then  common  enough,  so  that  the  name  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever  could  be  justified,  if  the  existence  of  organic 
change  of  the  nervous  centres  is  to  he  7nade  the  ground  of 
nosological  disthiction. 

It  is,  then,  to  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  actual 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  affections  of  the  three 
great  cavities  in  fever  is  a  guide,  those  of  the  brain 
are  the  least  connected  with  anatomical  change.  It 
is  possible  that  at  some  future  day  chemical  or 
microscopical  research  will  succeed  in  discerning  ana- 
tomical change  corresponding  with  the  manifold 
nervous  conditions  of  fever.    As  yet,  however,  this  has 
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not  been  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  to 
conclude  that  nervous  symptoms  are  of  less  import- 
ance because  we  cannot  connect  them  with  ascertained 
organic  states,  you  would  fall  into  great  error — as 
regards  treatment  and  prognosis  they  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  they  reveal  a  state  of  deranged  function 
which  may  be,  and  often  is,  fatal,  although  there  is 
neither  inflammation,  nor  deposit,  nor  any  known 
constant  or  distinctive  anatomical  change. 

The  assumption  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in 
the  presence  of  violent  nervous  symptoms  in  fever 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  young 
physicians  are  exposed,  when  they  come  to  deal  with 
the  most  formidable  comphcation  of  -the  disease; 
aye,  and  old  physicians,  too,  whose  clinical  education 
has  been  imperfect.  I  have  known  of  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  head  in  an  advanced  case  of  cerebral 
fever  with  dehrium  ferox  to  be  followed  by  sudden 
sinking  and  death.  I  have  told  you. how  an  eminent 
apothecary  in  this  city,  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Packen- 
ham,  while  he  was  an  apprentice  in  one  of  the  first 
establishments  in  Dublin,  would  be  commonly  sent 
to  remove  the  leeches  from  the  temples  on  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  doctrines  of  the  ana- 
tomical school — a  school  which  denied  essentiahties, 
and  with  which  all  diseases  were  symptomatic  of  a 
local  irritation — naturally  led  to  routine  practice. 
The  more  violent  the  local  symptoms,  the  more 
intense  the  inflammation  was  held  to  be,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  more  vigorously  and  continuously  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  was  pursued.    I  once  saw 
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in  Paris  a  caricature  in  which  a  patient  was  stretched  in 
bed  in  articulo  mortis  surrounded  by  three  physicians. 
His  countenance  was  hippocratic,  and  it  was  plain 
that  the  hour  of  dehverance  from  the  disease  by  death 
was  at  hand.  The  principal  figure  among  the  attendant 
physicians,  intended  for  Broussais,  exclaims,  '  Encore 
des  sangsues.' 

But  the  doctrines  of  Broussais,  of  Bouillaud,  of 
Clutterbuck,  and  of  Armstrong  are  now  matters  of 
history,  thanks  to  the  researches  of  Louis  and  of 
Andral  into  the  pathological  anatomy  of  fever — '  that 
disease '  (to  use  the  words  of  Louis)  '  called  gastro- 
enteritis'— and  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  of  British  medicine — of  Sydenham,  Haygarth, 
Fothergill,  and  Heberden — and  on  the  Continent  of  John 
Peter  Frank.  Truth,  though  for  a  time  obscured,  con- 
quers in  the  end.  The  teaching  of  these  great  men 
has  triumphed  over  the  innovations  of  the  so-called 
physiological  medicine.  A  more  accurate  observation, 
a  truer  interpretation  of  phenomena,  a  greater  respect 
for  the  recorded  experience  of  such  men  as  those  I  have 
mentioned,  have  resumed  their  sway  over  the  medical 
mind,  and  every  day  the  routine  application  of  the 
antiphlogistic  or  the  stimulant  treatment  is  less  and  less 
seen.  It  is  right,  however,  to  observe  that  the  disuse  of 
the  routine  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  not  altogether  to 
be  attributed  to  more  modern  research. 

When  studying  fever,  you  will  find  that  what  apphes 
to  one  symptom  applies  more  or  less  to  all.  Thus, 
when  we  study  the  relation  between  organic  change  and 
delirium,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  same  conclusion 
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with  regard  to  all  the  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  coma, 
convulsions,  and  so  on.  Louis,  in  his  work  'Eecherches 
sur  la  Gastro-Enterite '  (page  155),  compares  the  results 
of  twelve  dissections  in  cases  of  fever  where  delirium 
was  absent,  or  only  passing  and  slight,  with  those  of 
twelve  other  dissections  where  this  symptom  was  most 
violent  and  persistent.  In  a  former  lecture  I  have 
given  the  results  of  his  observations,  but  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  reproducing  them  here  in  a  tabular  form. 


Delikitjm  absent. 

Cases 

Redness  of  cortical  substance 
of  the  brain     ...  4 

Inflammation  of  optic  thala- 
mus       .       .       .       .  1 

Slight  softening  of  brain     .  1 

Brain  anatomically  healthy  .  6 

12 


DeLIKIUM  PEESENT  and  TIOIENT. 

Cases 

Slight  reddening  of  cortical 

substance        ...  5 

Slight  softening  of  brain     .  1 

Livid  venous  injection  of 

membranes  of  the  brain  1 

Brain  perfectly  healthy      .  5 

12 


Now,  looking  at  these  tables,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
seeing  that  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
anatomical  changes  of  the  brain  and  the  symptoms. 
In  the  general  progress  of  fever,  as  I  have  told  you, 
the  nervous  symptoms  may  be  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
we  must  refer  them  to  the  effects  of  the  poison  of  fever. 
Whether  that  poison  acts  directly  and  in  the  first 
instance  on  the  nervous  centres,  or  indirectly  on  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood,  is  a  question  which 
may  still  be  asked.  They  are,  at  all  events,  in  their 
early  stages  to  be  looked  on  more  as  functional  than 
as  organic  symptoms.  But,  in  the  nervous  as  in  the 
pulmonary  and  abdominal  symptoms,  we  find  incon- 
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stancy  and  irregularity  in  the  visible  alteration  of 
the  organ.  It  would  in  any  case,  however,  be  an  error 
to  assert  that  there  are  no  cases  of  secondary  nervous 
engagement,  in  which  local  antiphlogistic  treatment  is 
to  be  used.  We  might  as  well  say  that  there  are  no 
cases  in  which  cupping  of  the  chest,  or  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  ileo-csecal  region,  was  useful. 

That  actual  cerebritis  does  occasionally  occur  in  fever 
is  certain.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  a  tertiary 
phenomenon  in  the  case — the  steps  being,  first,  fever ; 
then,  deposit;  and,  lastly,  reactive  inflammation,  I 
do  not  apply  the  observations  I  now  make  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  or  purpuric  fever,  although  when  cere- 
briti?  does  occur  in  fever  it  seems  to  depend  on  an  epi- 
demic tendency.  You  will  see  in  Dr.  Hudson's  work* 
an  account  of  three  cases  in  which  true  inflammation  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  was  proved  on  post-mortem 
examination  to  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  fever.  In 
one  case  head  symptoms  of  a  very  severe  nature  became 
developed  about  the  eleventh  day  of  maculated  typhus. 
Four  days  later  the  patient  died.  On  examination  the 
dura  mater  was  found  sensibly  thickened,  the  sub- 
arachnoid fluid  considerably  increased  in  quantity,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  much  con- 
gested. The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were 
to  some  extent  softened.  The  second  patient  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  lay  in  a  state  of  increasing  stupor, 
with  ptosis  of  one  eye,  strabismus,  retention  of  urine, 
and  finally  dysphagia.  Here  there  was  intense  venous 
congestion  of  the  cerebellum  and  upper  part  of  the 

•  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Fever.    Second  edition,  p.  252. 
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cord,  and  a  circumscribed  collection  of  yellowish  green 
pus  lay  included  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  cerebellum.  The  arachnoid  itself  bore 
traces  of  inflammation.  In  a  third  case  similar  appear- 
ances were  observed. 

Dr.  Hudson  also  quotes  some  cases  of  a  hke  kind 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Pathological  Society 
by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan.  '  While,'  says  Dr.  Hudson, 
'  you  must  endeavour,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid  the 
mistake  of  ascribing  the  nervous  derangements  caused 
by  the  toxic  action  of  the  fever  poison  to  cerebral 
inflammation,  you  must,  on  the  other,  avoid  the  opposite 
error  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  true  inflammation, 
when  this  is  indicated  by  the  groups  of  symptoms 
enumerated  above,  whether  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  acute 
congestion  of  the  brain,  as  in  some  epidemics  of  typhus, 
of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis,  of  arachnitis,  or  as 
the  effect  of  previous  injury,  or  of  reactive  irritation  and 
inflammation,  set  up  in  the  advanced  period  of  typhoid 
fever.' 

In  the  investigation  of  disease,  especially  in  that  of 
fevers,  the  study  of  analogies  is  of  great  importance ;  and 
looking  at  the  hability  of  essential  affections  to  induce 
secondary  local  conditions,  we  may  expect  the  brain 
also  to  be  subject  to  this  liability,  the  result  being  a 
neurotic  or  functional  condition  followed  or  not  by  ana- 
tomical change.  Why  it  is  that  the  latter  result  seems 
so  rare  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining.  It  may 
indeed,  unless  reactive  irritation  occurs,  be  overlooked 
in  examinations  after  death.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  toxic  influence  of  fever  from  the  signs  of 
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primary  or  of  reactive  inflammation.  Yet,  although  it 
be  admitted  that  the  nervous  symptoms  are  generally 
functional,  the  relief  afforded  in  certain  cases  by  a 
few  leeches,  the  cold  affusion  and  the  use  of  ice  to  the 
head,  indicates  a  condition  which — if  not '  actual 
meningitis — ^is  related  to  or  may  possibly  be  a  pre- 
cursor of  it.  And  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
secondary  effect  of  fever  may  be  locally  modified  or 
arrested  by  a  lessening  of  the  blood  supply.  I  have 
published  a  case  of  variola  which  illustrates  the  arrest 
of  local  development  of  the  pustules. 

A  young  and  healthy  woman  was  admitted  with 
severe  fever  of  a  sthenic  type.  She  was  about  three 
days  ill,  and  complained  of  intense  headache,  far  more 
violent  than  that  met  with  in  the  early  periods  of 
ordinary  fever.  The  face  was  flushed  and  turgid. 
Looking  on  the  case  as  exceptional,  we  applied  leeches 
freely  to  the  temples.  This  was  followed  by  rehef  of 
pain  ;  the  redness  of  the  face  disappeared,  as  did  the 
fulness.  Next  day  small-pox" vesicles  appeared  on  the. 
breast  and  arms,  and  there  was  soon  a  plentiful  crop  of 
pustules  running  into  confluence  over  the  entire  body, 
loiih  the  exception  of  the  face,  where  but  one  or  two 
small  and  aborted  pustules  formed. 

We  have  found,  too,  in  variola,  that  where  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vesicles  on  the  face  was  attended  with  heat 
and  vascularity,  the  apphcation  of  leeches  rendered  the 
after -pustulation  so  much  more  benign  that  this  mode, 
together  with  the  use  of  light  poultices,  has  been  found 
most  efficacious  in  preventing  the  subsequent  pitting  of 
the  face,  and  we  have  therefore  commonly  employed  it. 

In  a  remarkable  case  of  severe  confluent  small-pox 
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the  patient  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  surgical  ward  for 
a  chronic  affection  of  the  knee,  for  which  the  joint  was 
strapped  with  mercurial  plaster.  Of  this  I  was  not 
aware  till  the  stage  of  decrustation  arrived,  when  the 
strips  of  plaster  which  had  tightly  bound  the  knee  fell 
off,  and  this  singular  appearance  was  seen.  The  face 
and  body  generally  presented  black,  thick,  and  foetid 
crusts,  but  the  knee  for  a  space  of  seven  inches  was  of 
a  pearly  whiteness,  without  a  trace  of  pustulation  and 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  condition  of  the  skin 
above  and  below  the  joint.  Here  the  pressure  by  the 
straps  had  lessened  the  vascular  supply. 

Now,  regarding  the  eruption  of  small-pox  as  a 
secondary  and  local  manifestation  of  that  disease,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  it  is,  we  see  it,  in  the  instances  just 
quoted,  controlled  by  local  depletion  or  lessening 
of  the  blood  supply.  The  similar  relation  between 
the  nervous  symptoms  in  fever  and  the  local  treatment 
I  have  referred  to  is  at  once  interesting  and  suggestive. 

We  may  hold  in  practice  that  the  nervous  symptoms 
in  fever  arise  from  the  following  conditions  : — 

a.  The  influence  of  the  poison  of  fever. 

h.  The  occurrence  of  the  ursemic  condition. 

c.  The  occurrence  of  an  inflammation,  probably  of 
an  erysipelatous  and  also  of  a  specific  nature, 
analogous  to  that  in  the  other  secondary  affections 
of  fever. 

Of  these  the  two  first  may  be  considered  as  functional 
or  neurotic,  and,  remembering  the  quality  of  inconstancy 
as  to  the  period  of  appearance  of  the  secondary  sym- 
ptoms in  fever,  we  find  that  any,  or  any  combination, 
of  these  may  occur  at  various  stages  of  the  disease. 
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Neetotjs  Complications  of  Fetee,  continued — Cerebrospinal  fever — 
Phenomena  of  fever  inconstant  and  variable,  except,  perhaps,  the 
phenomenon  of  increased  temperature — 7?/;je  of  fever  also  varies  in 
dilFerent  epidemics — Two  examples :  (1)  yellow  fever  of  1826-27, 
(2 )  malignant  purpuric,  or  cerebrospinal  fever  of  1867 — Dr.  E.  W. 
Collins'  report  on  latter — There  exists  a  '  constitutional  element ' 
in  the  disease,  so  that  the  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis  can  hardly  be 
held  to  be  a  primary,  idiopathic  aiFection — Evidences  of  essentiality 
from  presence  of  other  phenomena  in  connection  with  the  skin,  &c. — 
Reports  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  King  and  Queen! s  College  of 
Physicians  in  Ireland  on  the  epidemic  of  1867 — Inconstancy  and 
variability  of  the  symptoms  in  the  outbreak — Dr.  H.  Kennedy's 
views — Symptoms  of  the  disease — Petechise— Early  setting  in  of 
putrefaction — Retraction  of  head :  sometimes  persistent  after  disap- 
pearance of  other  local  and  general  symptoms,  and  sometimes  persis- 
tent after  death — Recapitulation:  Points  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  epidemic  of  1867:  (1)  yellow  fever  of  1826-27, 
(2)  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis  of  1846  (Dr.  Mayne),  (3)  coincidence  of 
cases  of  malignant  measles  in  1867,  and  (4)  hsemorrhagic  and  pur- 
puiic  small-pox  in  epidemic  of  1871-72. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  sought  to  impress  on  you  that 
fever  is  a  condition  which,  though  possessing  a  generic 
character,  exhibits  infinite  varieties  in  most  of  its  aspects, 
whether  it  be  looked  on  in  its  sporadic  cases  or  as 
occurring  in  great  epidemics.  There  is  no  point  of 
view  in  which  any  of  its  phenomena  can  be  regarded  as 
constant,  except  perhaps  that  of  increased  temperatm'e. 
The  epidemic  of  one  period  is  found  to  differ  from  that 
of  another,  whether  we  look  at  its  commencement  or 
dechne,  its  intensity  or  mortahty,  or  the  influence  of 
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remedies.  And  this  quality  of  variability  applies  to  tlie 
sporadic  cases  also,  whether  considered  individually  or 
collectively.  The  disease  varies  in  its  contagiousness 
in  different  epidemics  as  the  condition  of  receptivity 
in  healthy  bodies  varies,  and  this  state  of  receptivity 
is  different  according  to  the  period.  It  is  changeable 
as  to  its  degree  of  intensity,  the  number  and  nature 
of  its  complications,  and  the  vital  phenomena  of  the 
secondary  affections,  their  progress  and  their  influence 
on  the  disease  as  to  its  danger  and  its  periodic  laws,  and 
all  this  whether  local  symptoms  are  merely  functional 
or  reveal  organic  change. 

This  will  prepare  you  for  the  occurrence  at  irregular 
intervals  of  time  of  groups  of  unusual  cases  having  on 
the  one  hand  a  generic  resemblance,  yet  varying  as  to 
their  local  manifestations,  and  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
the  term  of  epidemics  within  epidemics. 

Now,  the  variation  from  the  type  of  the  general  and 
co-existing  epidemic  may  be  seen  in  both  the  essential 
and  the  local  characters.  We  have  had  two  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  in  Dublin.  One  of  these 
was  the  yellow  fever  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
characterised  by  violent  and  sudden  abdominal  spasms, 
followed  rapidly  by  jaundice  and  mortification  of  the 
nose  and  toes  ;  and  the  other  the  disease  which  has  so 
many  names — the  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  malignant 
purpuric  fever,  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis, 
fehris  nigra,  &c. 

Now,  I  recommend  all  of  you  to  carefully  study  the 
report  on  this  disease  by  Dr.  CoUins  in  the  '  Dubhn 
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Quarterly  Journal,'  *  whicli  may  be  taken  as  a  model 
of  what  a  scientific  and  faithful  medical  report  should 
be.  This  variety  of  fever  appears  first  to  have  attracted 
attention  in  America  early  in  this  century.  Dr. 
Collins  shows  that  the  first  account  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fever  is  that  of  an  epidemic  which  prevailed  in 
Geneva  in  1805.  The  disease  showed  itself  in  various 
places  in  Europe  and  in  America.  Then  it  continued  in 
America,  and  in  1837  it  became  a  wide-spread 
epidemic,  occurring  in  Germany,  England,  Ireland,  and 
Denmark,  and  appearing  at  many  ports  in  Spain,  North 
Africa,  and  Italy.  In  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review '  f  you  will  find  an  excellent 
resume  of  the  reports  of  the  American,  German,  and 
British  physicians.  This  article  is  written  in  that 
philosophical  spirit  which  has  so  long  distinguished  the 
periodical  just  mentioned.  The  name  in  use  in  America 
for  this  disease  was  the  spotted  fever.  Discussions  arose 
about  the  nature  of  the  disease,  some  holding  it  to 
be  an  essential  fever  related  to  typhus,  if  not  typhus 
itself;  others,  a  true  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  But 
it  is  plain  that  the  relation  between  the  nervous 
symptoms — and  also  the  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  the  general  symptoms  was  not  fuUy  under- 
stood. The  great  fact  of  the  secondary  lesions  in  fever 
varying  in  amount,  prominence,  seat,  result,  time 
of  appearance,  was  not  yet  appreciated,  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  anatomical  school  that  fever  was 
symptomatic  of  a  local  irritation  made  men  look  upon 

•  Vol.  xlvi.  August  18G8,  p.  170. 

t  Vol.  xlii.  p.  389,  and  vol.  xliii.  p.  132. 
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the  structural  change  as  the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms, 
while  it  was  truly  the  effect,  though  when  it  occurred 
it  produced  special  phenomena  of  a  striking  kind.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  Gordon  found  the  marks  of  cerebro- 
spinal inflammation  within  five  hours  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  constitutional  malady, 
though  the  special  signs  of  cerebro-spinal  irritation 
were  wanting,  and  Levy  has  recorded  another  case  of 
singular  rapidity  of  morbid  action.  Arguing  from  these 
cases  and  from  another  in  which  extensive  exudation 
in  the  meninges  was  found  after  thirty  hours  of  illness, 
Dr.  Collins,  while  admitting  a  constitutional  element  in 
the  disease,  holds  that,  since  the  products  of  inflammation 
became  developed  in  so  short  a  period  of  time,  the  inflam- 
mation itself  from  which  they  sprang  cannot  be  con- 
sidered other  than  primary  and  as  forming  along  ivith 
the  constitutional  element  the  pathological  essence  of  the 
disease. 

Now,  the  admission  of  the  constitutional  element  is 
to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  primary  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  ;  for  what  is  this  but  fever,  with  secondary 
nervous  symptoms  and  organic  states  ? 

'  Congestions,'  writes  Dr.  Colhns  ;*  '  plastic,  purulent, 
sero-purulent,  or  serous  exudations;  sometimes  even 
alterations  of  the  nervous  substance  itself,  of  ever- 
varying  extent,  singly  or  together,  bear  their  testimony 
to  the  nature  of  these  inflammatory  processes.  But 
these  inflammatory  changes,  constant  though  they  be, 
are  not  the  only,  nor  are  they  always  the  most  important,' 
features  of  the  disease.    Behind  them  all,  as  in  other 

•  Loc.  cit.  p.  201. 
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affections,  modifying  and  at  times  predominating,  lies 
another,  a  constitutional  element,  whicli  gives  to  the 
disease  so  many  of  its  varied  and  most  appalling 
characters.  This  constitutional  element,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  is  remarkably 
■  exemplified  in  those  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  cases 
of  meningite  foudroyanie,  so  called,  which  occurred 
within  the  past  two  years  throughout  this  island.  The 
lesions  here  found,  in  many  instances,  have  been  only 
varying  degrees  of  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  and 
similar  experience  is  not  wanting  from  the  records  of 
other  epidemics,  so  that  some  French  writers  have  even 
given  to  this  form  of  the  malady  the  title  of  forme 
congestionelle.' 

Now,  this  term  '  meningite  foudroyante '  is  improper. 
It  conveys  a  false  idea  of  the  whole  disease,  leading  to 
the  behef  that  all  its  symptoms,  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  fatal  results  are  only  measures  of  the 
intensity  of  a  primary  local  inflammation.  But  that 
the  '  constitutional  state  '  of  Dr.  Collins  is  of  the  nature 
of  fever  generating  local  disease— as  scarlatina  commonly 
generates  sore  throat ;  measles,  bronchial  irritation ;  and 
typhus  and  typhoid,  pulmonary  and  abdominal  diseases 

 is  obvious  when  the  relation  between  the  local  and 

constitutional  state  is  considered.  Its  amount  is 
variable,  and  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms.  In  some  of  the  most  rapid 
cases  there  is  nothing  observable  but  congestion  of  the 
pia  mater,  and  the  degree  of  meningeal  inflammation 
has  been  found,  as  in  the  secondary  affections  of  fever, 
to  vary  according  to  locality  and  time— in  other  words, 
according  to  the  local  epidemic. 
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To  show  that  the  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis  can- hardly 
be  considered  a  primary  idiopathic  affection  in  this  dis- 
ease, the  co-existence  of  other  local  affections  is  to  be 
noticed.  Thus,  great  swelling  of  the  eyehds  and  con- 
junctivitis, with  deep-seated  injury  of  the  eye  ;  deafness, 
often  without,  but  occasiona:lly  with,  purulent  dis- 
charge ;  aphthae ;  sweUing  of  the  parotid,  sub-maxillary, 
and  cervical  glands,  with  or  without  consequent  sup- 
puration, have  been  described.  Epistaxis,  meteorism, 
diarrhoea,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  broncho-pneu- 
monia, and  occasionally  pericarditis,  have  been  noticed 
by  various  observers  in  different  localities  and  at 
different  periods. 

Yet  there  are  other  evidences  of  its  analogies  to 
essential  disease— the  occurrence  of  herpes ;  of  a  dusky 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  as  in  typhus ;  of  extraordinary 
petechial  spots  running  occasionally  into  vast  ecchymoses, 
so  as  to  evoke  the  designation  of  black  death ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  condition  of  the  joints  similar  to  that 
described  long  since  by  the  late  Dr.  MacDowel.  This 
at  first  simulates  rheumatic  arthritis,  but  soon  shows  the 
signs  of  purulent  deposit.  All  this  confirms  the  view 
which  was  long  ago  taken  in  this  hospital,  and  more 
lately  set  forth  by  StiUe,  that  this  disease  is  a  combina- 
tion of  an  essential  specific  condition,  analogous  to 
fever,  with  an  important  local  and  consequent  lesion  of 
the  nervous  centres.  The  variations  of  phenomena, 
both  essential  and  local,  though  these  present  a  generic 
resemblance,  the  differences  of  results  of  post-m,ortem 
examination— aU  are  plainly  referrible  to  the  laws  of 
essential  epidemic  disease  occurring  at  various  times 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

XT  2 
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That  the  remarkable  local  affection,  which  gave  a 
name  to  the  epidemic  we  are  considering,  agrees  in  its 
general  characters  with  the  secondary  lesions  of  other 
varieties  of  fever,  is  evident  from  the  truly  able  and 
practical  paper  by  Dr.  Gordon  in  the  forty-third  volume 
of  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  ; '  and  also  from 
the  records  of  two  successive  meetings  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1867.    At  these  meetings  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  observers  of  the  disease  in  Ireland  during  the 
epidemic  of  1866  and  1867  recorded  their  experience 
of  it.     I  do  not  know  of  any  greater  illustration 
of  the  healthy  state  of  medical  opinion  in  Ireland  than 
that  afforded  on  this  remarkable  occasion.    Most  of 
those  who  gave  reports  of  cases  and  the  results  of 
their  experience  were  physicians  to  some  of  the  Dublin 
hospitals,  while  reports  were  also  read  by  some  military 
surgeons  then  .quartered  in  Ireland. 

The  occurrence  of  the  nervous  symptoms  and  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres  had  received  great 
attention  from  most  of  the  observers.  I  may  state 
that  these  meetings  were  more  for  the  pm:pose  ot 
recording  individual  experience  than  for  discussion,  of 
which  there  was  very  little ;  and  when  among  the  re- 
porters were  men  of  such  mark  as  Drs.  Hudson,  Gordon, 
Lyons,  Hayden,  Law,  Banks,  Henry  Kennedy,  and 
Moore,  you  can  understand  the  great  importance  of  the 

occasion.  . 

Now,  I  claim  no  originality  for  the  views  I  have 
submitted  as  to  the  primary  or  the  secondary  nature 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  disease.     Gentlemen,  there  is 
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nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  contests  among 
our  brethren  respecting  priority  in  observation  and 
doctrine.  I  have  spoken  of  this  in  my  lecture  on 
medical  ethics,  and  have  shown  you  that  when  several 
observers  are  working  for  the  same  object  and  at  the 
same  time — similar  views  will  occur  to  many  of  them 
simultaneously.  This  applies  to  all  investigations.  It 
is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  truth  should  be  made 
known,  but  by  whom  it  was  first  suggested  matters 
Uttle  indeed. 

If  you  study  the  cases  brought  forward  at  the  College 
of  Physicians,  you  "^'ill  find  that  the  character  of  in- 
constancy attended  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and 
also  the  structural  alteration.  In  one  of  the  very  worst 
cases  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  Lyons  death  took  place  in 
little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  patient  was 
a  fine  young  man,  an  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
There  was  no  retraction  of  the  head.  Dr.  Lyons  re- 
corded two  other  fatal  cases  in  which  the  peculiar 
cerebro-spinal  symptoms  were  absent.  In  the  52nd 
Eegiment  five  cases  were  reported  by  Mr.  Haverty. 
The  third  case  proved  fatal  in  sixteen  hours  after 
admission.  There  was  no  pain  in  the  head,  no  retrac- 
tion ;  nothing  unusual  was  found  in  the  brain,  but  at 
its  base  an  increased  quantity  of  serum,  which  was  of  a 
dark  colour.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  this  hospital 
with  recovery,  there  was  no  retraction  of  the  head. 
The  patient  had  slight  converging  strabismus  and 
dilated  pupils.  In  a  case  by  Dr.  MacSwiney  no  lesion 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  was  discovered,  and  Dr. 
Kennedy  stated  that  many  similar  instances  had  been  met 
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with  by  others,  in  whicli,  as  in  Dr.  MacSwiney's  case, 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  arachnitis  and  no  lesion  of 
the  nervous  centres  found  after  death.  Dr.  Banks,  also, 
said  that  in  many  fatal  cases  in  this  epidemic  no  signs 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  discovered  after  death. 

Dr.  Kennedy  remarks  on  this  subject  as  follows  : — 
'  Taking,  then,  all  the  facts  at  present  known,  and  more 
particularly  the  one  that  our  typhus  fever  has,  within 
these  two  years  (he  spoke  in  1867),  been  frequently 
complicated  by  spinal  arachnitis,  into  consideration,  it 
appears  to  me  that  no  other  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at  than  that  the  late  terrible  disease  which  has  visited 
us  is  a  specific  fever,  and  that  the  spinal  arachnitis  is 
but  a  complication,  which  may  or  may  not  be  present.' 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  all  this,  as 
showing  (what  might  have  been  predicated)  that  the 
disease  in  its  essence  was  not  primary  inflammation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  meninges.  We  have  seen  fatal  cases 
in  which  it  might  have  been  said  that  there  were 
never  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  nervous 
centres,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  shade  or  degree 
of  such  symptoms  have  been  met  with.  We  had  one 
case  here  in  which  convulsions  continued  through  the 
whole  illness  ;  and  the  state  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  varied  from  the  condition  of  freedom  from 
disease  in  some  instances  to  one  in  which  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  bathed  in  pus. 

This  variability  in  the  amount  of  the  local  disease  is 
thus  strictly  analogous  to  what  we  observe  in  the 
secondary  intestinal  lesions  of  typhoid. 

It  appears,  then,  that  a  form  of  cerebro-spinal  disease 
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witb  meningeal  inflammation  has  been  observed  to  com- 
monly but  not  universally  attend  this  singular  malady 
in  America  and  in  Europe.  It  has  been  revealed  by 
pain  in  the  head,  rachialgia,  opisthotonos,  trismus,  and 
occasionally  convulsions.  Yet  it  throws  no  light  on  the 
constitutional  state  to  which  it  appears  secondary.  It 
is  variable  in  its  occurrence,  inconstant  in  its  amount, 
and  incompetent  to  account  for  the  general  malady. 
In  short,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  secondary 
rather  than  of  a  primary  local  malady.  It  is  often 
associated  with  other  forms  of  local  visceral  disease. 

There  is  nothing  more  appalling  than  the  appearance 
of  many  patients  in  this  affection — the  dark  petechial 
spots  soon  become  confluent,  and  vast  black  ecchymoses 
form.  In  a  patient  whom  I  saw  with  Dr.  Croly 
a  few  petechial  spots  appeared  on  the  neck  on  the  first 
day  of  illness.  Next  morning  these  had  become  black, 
and  increased  in  size  so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to 
grow  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  At  eleven  o'clock 
the  spots  were  extremely  large,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  hours  the  entire  right  arm  and  half  of  the 
right  side  of  the  chest  had  become  continuously  black, 
with  large  patches  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  Soon 
after  this  a  fit  of  convulsions  came  on,  and  the  patient 
died  at  half-past  two.  The  duration  of  the  illness 
was  about  thirty  hours. 

Another  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Croly  in  which  the 
disease  set  in  with  vomiting,  followed  by  severe  diarrhcea. 
On  the  secoud  day  blue  spots,  soon  becoming  black,  ap- 
peared on  the  sufferer's  legs,  and  shortly  before  death 
on  her  arms  and  face.    She  died  in  convulsions  with 
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forcible  retraction  of  the  head.  The  duration  of  illness 
was  twenty-eight  hours. 

In  some  instances,  where  this  terrible  disease  had 
run  a  rapid  course,  putrefaction  appeared  to  have  set 
in  at  a  very  early  period  after,  or  even  before,  death. 
I  was  called  to  see  a  patient  in  whom  the  symptoms 
had  first  developed  themselves  but  twenty-eight  hours 
before.  He  had  just  died  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  overpowering  stench  of 
putrescence  which  rose  from  the  still  warm  body.  The 
ordinary  medical  attendant  assured  me  that  the  stench 
had  been  observed  some  time  previously  to  death. 

Two  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  a  remark- 
able symptom  of  this  disease — I  allude  to  the  retraction 
of  the  head — deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.  The  first 
is  the  occasional  long  continuance  of  the  rigidity  after 
all  constitutional  and  local  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
I  saw  a  boy  in  whom  the  retraction  was  so  great  that 
he  could  lie  only  on  his  belly,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  for  several  weeks,  during  which  time  his 
general  health  was  excellent ;  he  took  much  nourish- 
ment and  gained  flesh.  In  another  case  the  retraction 
did  not  appear  until  just  at  the  subsidence  of  the  con- 
stitutional condition.  It  increased  with  the  patient's 
convalescence  until  at  last,  when  all  febrile  condition 
had  ceased,  it  became  so  extreme  that  his  head  was 
bent  backwards  almost  at  a  right  angle  with  his  body. 
This  extraordinary  retraction  subsided  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  had  quite  vanished  within  48  hours. 

The  second  point  is  the  occasional  persistence  of  the 
rigidity  after  death.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
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muscles  which  have  been  thus  contracted  during  life 
are  not  liable  to  the  rigor  mortis,  but  in  a  remarkable 
case  published  by  Dr.  Gordon  in  his  '  Keport  on  Cases 
of  Fever  with  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis'  *  all  the  consti- 
tutional and  local  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  present, 
opisthotonos  being  extreme,  and  continuing  after  death. 
On  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease  the  patient,  a  girl 
aged  15,  lay  on  her  abdomen,  and  refused  to  allow 
herself  to  be  moved  on  the  back,  or  on  either  side. 
Her  spine  presented  a  most  wonderful  and  uniform 
curve,  concave  backwards  ;  her  head  was  also  curved 
backwards  on  the  spine  of  the  neck.  Dr.  Gordon  had 
not  seen  so  much  opisthotonos  in  the  worst  cases  of 
tetanus.  She  had  no  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure  on 
any  point  of  the  spine.  She  died  on  the  ninth  day  of 
her  illness,  and  after  death  the  body  presented  a  very 
frightful  appearance.  It  was  still  prominently  arched 
forward.  It  was  of  a  dusky  blue  colour,  with  a 
copious  eruption  of  black  spots,  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  small  pea  to  a  crownpiece ;  some  small  and 
circular,  others  large  and  irregular  in  form.- 

Now,  in  reviewing  the  results  of  our  experience  in 
this  hospital,  together  with  the  published  reports  of  the 
disease  in  Ireland,  Germany,  and  America,  we  must,  I 
think,  agree  with  all  the  best  observers  that  to  look 
upon  the  affection  as  simple  and  idiopathic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  would  be  erroneous.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  frequency  of  actual  disease  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres  is  a  most  striking  peculiarity,  yet  that  this 
condition  should  be  placed  in  the  category  of  local 

•  Dublii  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  xl.  p.  412. 
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affections  secondary  to  an  essential  malady  is  more  than 
probable.  Like  this  class  of  diseases  generally,  even 
where  it  shows  itself  early  in  the  case,  the  cerebro- 
spinal complication  does  not  seem  to  take  the  initiative. 
We  have  had  examples  here  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
the  local  malady  failed  to  appear  nntil  after  the  seventh 
or  even  tlie  ninth  day,  although  the  other  characters  of 
the  disease  were  strongly  marked. 

I  have  already  spoken  to  you  of  the  character  of 
inconstancy  in  amount  which  it  has  in  common  with 
other  secondary  lesions,  and  not  only  in  amount  but 
in  intensity.  Like  them,  too,  it  may  occasionally  be 
absent.  Nor  can  we  attribute  the  remaining  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease — the  enormous  ecchymoses,  the 
rapidly  increasing  and  dark  petechiae,  the  gangrene  of 
the  skin,  and  the  tendency  to  general  putrescence — to 
the  occurrence  of  a  primary  cerebro- spinal  inflammation. 

In  connection  with  the  extraordinary  epidemic  in 
Ireland  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  the  following 
circumstances  are  worthy  of  remembrance  : — 

First.  The  occurrence  of  the  cases  of  so-called  yellow 
fever,  described  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1826  to  1830,  in  which  there  was  blacken- 
ing and  mortification  of  the  feet  and  the  nose, 
with  jaundice,  black  vomit,  and  splenic  enlarge- 
ment. 

Secondly.  The  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  arachnitis 
in  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood  in  1846,  an 
account  of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Mayne  in  the 
'  DubHn  Quarterly  Journal,'  vol.  ii.  p.  95.  The 
collapse  stage  in  the  worst  cases  he  describes  as 
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closely  resembling  cholera.  This  stage  was 
ushered  in  by  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
rapidly  followed  by  vomiting,  and  not  infre- 
quently by  purging.  The  extremities  then 
became  cold  and  bluish,  and  the  pulse  a  mere 
thread.  There  was  no  cutaneous  eruption  or 
haemorrhage. 

Although  Dr.  Mayne  does  not  deal  with  these  cases 
as  examples  of  essential  disease,  but  rather  looks  upon 
them  as  primary  inflammation,  yet  analogy  and  the 
history  of  the  febris  nigra  make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  cerebro-spiaal  inflammation  was  not  a  primary 
afiection  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  In  the 
collapse  cases  noticed  by  him,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  reaction,  more  or  less  perfect,  ensued ;  the  sur- 
face became  hot,  the  pulse  full  and  frequent  (from  120 
to  140) ;  the  stomach  often  continued  irritable,  whilst 
an  intolerable  thirst  tormented  the  sufferer. 

Thirdly.  The  coincidence   of  cases  of  malignant 
measles  with  the  recent  epidemic  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever — a  fact  noticed  by  Dr.  Gordon,  and 
of  which  I  have  recorded  a  remarkable  example 
in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.' 
And,  fourthly.  The  extraordinary  prevalence  of  pur- 
puric and  hsemorrhagic  small-pox  in  the  late 
terrible  epidemic  in  Dublin.  ' 
I  think  that  when  you  reflect  on  what  has  been 
now  said,  and  on  these  latter  remarkable  facts,  the 
doctrine  of  a  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  independent 
of  the  general  causes  of  essential  disease,  whatever 
these  may  be,  cannot  be  entertained. 
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Nervous  Complications  op  Fevek,  continued — Hysteria — Occurrence 
of  hysteria,  especially  at  an  early  stage,  of  unfavourable  import — 
View  that  hysteria  is  always  symptomatic  of  uterine  excitement 
is  quite  erroneous — Nymphomania  only  a  local  and  accidental  mani- 
festation— Hysteria  is  observed  in  males  as  well  as  in  females  in  fever 
— Case  of  erotic  symptoms  in  typhoid  fever  occurring  in  a  young 
girl,  reported  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Foot— In  early  stage  of  fever  hysteria 
generally  is  the  precursor  of  severe  nervous  symptoms — Its  appear- 
ance may  lead  to  serious  complications  later  in  the  disease — Illustra- 
tive cases— Hysterical  symptoms  are  sometimes  connected  with 
actual  or  organic  disease,  especially  in  acute  affections — Dr.  Cheyne's 
observation  :  Hysteria  a  ground  for  a  good  prognosis  in  every  disease, 
fever  alone  excepted— OuthvQsk  of  hysteria,  affecting  the  abdomen, 
in  female  fever  ward  of  Meath  Hospital — Anomalous  symptoms  in 
advanced  stages  of  fever  often  due  to  hysterical  state — Case  of 
typhous  hysteria  in  the  male  followed  by  cerebritis. 

One  of  the  nervous  conditions  in  fever  still  remains  to 
be  considered.  I  refer  to  hysteria,  the  occurrence  of 
which,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  fever,  should 
always  excite  apprehension  as  to  the  result.  I  have 
often  told  you  that  you  are  to  reject  the  common  notion 
that  hysteria  is  always  symptomatic  of  uterine  irritation, 
and  that  the  occurrence  of  hysteria  in  a  woman  was 
owing  to  ungratified  desires.  I  would  advise  you  not  to 
enter  practice,  whether  your  patients  be  in  the  humbler 
ranks  of  life  or  in  the  more  refined  walks  of  society, 
with  this  gross,  degrading,  and  ignorant  idea. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria 
there  is  evidence  of  excitement  of  the  genital  system, 
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but  this  result  of  the  general  disease  is  only  one — it 
may  be — of  a  series  of  local  excitements.  The  hys- 
teric condition  may  affect  the  brain,  and  you  may  have 
intense  pain,  coma,  mania,  and  convulsions.  If  the 
lung  be  affected,  dyspnoea,  cough,  expectoration,  even 
haemoptysis,  may  be  observed.  Hysteric  palpitation 
and  syncope  occur  when  the  disease  falls  on  the  heart, 
vomiting  when  it  affects  the  stomach,  paralysis  when 
the  bladder  is  engaged,  and  so  on.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  if  the  disease  fastens  itself  upon  the 
uterus  and  the  genital  system,  symptoms  of  nympho- 
mania may  be  produced. 

In  fact,  in  cases  of  hysteria  with  excitement  of 
the  genital  system  it  has  merely  happened,  and  acci- 
dentally, that  upon  that  system  the  brunt  of  the  disease 
has  fallen,  while,  if  any  other  organ  had  been  affected, 
there  would  have  been  no  symptoms  of  nymphomania ; 
but  mania,  convulsions,  palpitation,  cough — ^the  tussis 
ferina — or  uncontrollable  vomiting  might  have  been 
present,  according  to  circumstances. 

Indeed,  the  occurrence  of  hysteric  symptoms  m  fever 
in  the  male  as  well  as  in  the  female  is  almost  conclusive 
that  it  is  a  special  nervous  affection,  the  origin  of  which 
is  unknown — an  affection  which  may  engage  every 
great  organ  in  the  body,  which  is  not  symptomatic  of 
irritation  of  any  one  of  them,  and  whose  seat  is  in  the 
nerves  of  animal  and  organic  life. 

Let  me  again  impress  upon  you  that  the  old  and  still 
too  common  view  of  hysteria  is  to  be  rejected  as  one 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  female  constitution  and  of 
medicine.    You  will  hear  it  advocated  only  by  men 
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of  gross  and  prurient  ideas.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
genital  system  happens  to  be  engaged  in  the  hysteric 
state  there  is  a  habihty  to  nymphomania,  and  you 
may  hear  expressions  and  witness  actions  in  the  purest 
females  that  may  surprise  you  ;  but  remember  that 
these  are  but  the  symptoms  of  a  secondary  local  mani- 
festation of  a  general  malady.  Hysteria,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, was  held  to  be  symptomatic  of  irritation  of  the 
uterus,  just  as  fever  was  considered  as  symptomatic  of 
cerebritis  or  muco-enteritis. 

It  is  true  that  in  fever  we  have  not  yet  observed  any 
erotic  symptoms  in  the  male  subject,  but  in  the  young 
female  they  are  occasionally  met  with.  A  case  of 
this  kind  recently  occurred  in  these  wards  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Foot.  A  young  woman  was  admitted  on  the 
eighth  day  of  an  enteric  fever.  Her  pulse  was  100  and 
temperature  99-5°.  She  was  talking  and  gesticulating 
in  such  an  erotic  manner  that  the  nurse  suggested  her 
separation  from  the  other  patients.  She  laughed  in- 
cessantly, and  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  and  action 
of  violent  excitement  of  the  genital  system.  This  con- 
tinued all  that  day  and  night.  Next  morning  the  pulse 
was  114  and  the  temperature  101-3°.  The  head,  hands, 
and  feet  were  very  cold  and  hvid.  The  heart's  action 
was  weak.  This  patient  was  a  blonde,  with  very  hght 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  She  hid  her  face  from  the  phy- 
sician, then  jerked  it  round,  took  a  look  at  the  class, 
and  hid  it  again.  She  took  a  double  meaning  out  of 
every  question  put  to  her.  In  reply  to  ordinary 
questions  as  to  headache,  &c.,  she  said,  with  a  knowing 
laugh,  '  I  know  you  all  well.     I  won't  let  you ;  you 
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won't  succeed.  I  know  what  you're  about.'  In  words 
such  as  these  she  addressed  both  the  physician  and 
the  class  in  general.  It  was  impossible  to  get  an 
answer  from  her.  Her  manner  and  conversation  were 
jocular,  immodest,  and  disrespectfully  famihar. 

She  was  ordered  30  grains  of  chloral  at  once,  and 
immediately  went  to  sleep.  After  the  effects  of  the 
chloral  had  passed  off  she  was  ordered  30  grains  of 
bromide  of  potassium  every  third  hour.  Next  morning 
she  was  a  different  person — timid,  respectful,  gentle — 
and  she  did  not  recollect  a  word  of  what  she  had  said 
the  day  before.  This  fact  was  further  ascertained  through 
the  nurse  to  be  true,  as  shame  might  have  led  her 
to  feign  forgetfulness  to  the  students.  On  this  day,  the 
10th  of  her  illness,  several  rose  spots  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  her  chest.  She  subsequently  went  through 
a  well-marked  enteric  fever,  on  the  28th  day  of  which 
her  temperature  permanently  fell,  having  ranged  during 
her  illness  between  104-8°  and  97 '2°.  As  there  was 
constant  and  characteristic  diarrhoea,  and  as  the  lungs 
became  the  seat  of  congestion  at  one  period,  the  case 
afforded  an  example  of  secondary  complication  of  the 
three  great  cavities  of  the  body. 

The  patient's  manner  subsequent  to  the  hysterical 
attack  was  most  decorous.  She  did  not  appear  to 
possess  a  particle  of  what  is  called  the  'hysterical 
temperament.'  So  far  from  seeking  for  or  seeming  to 
like  any  attention,  she  was  so  distant  and  indifferent  to 
the  pupils  as  sometimes  to  appear  impoHte.  She  bore  an 
excellent  character  prior  to  admission,  and  her  parents 
intended  to  have  nursed  her  at  home,  but  got  alarmed 
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'  when  she  got  out  of  her  mind,'  and  brought  her  to 
the  hospital. 

Many  a  time  I  have  known  of  a  deep  wound  in- 
flicted on  the  dehcacy  of  the  purest  girl  by  the  expres- 
sion of  these — I  may  call  them  brutal — views  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant — views  which  show  that  he  is  at 
once  ignorant  of  the  physiology  and  of  the  pathology  of 
the  female  constitution,  and  of  the  moral  nature  of  that 
sex,  which  is  the  depositary  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
delicate  and  moral  in  this  life.  That  man  is  unworthy 
of  confidence  or  of  the  name  of  a  physician  who  thus 
drags  his  profession  into  the  mire. 

In  the  early  periods  of  fever  hysterical  symptoms 
generally  usher  in  a  great  severity  of  many  of  the 
nervous  conditions  of  the  disease,  while  their  later 
occurrence  gives  rise  to  singular  and  often  embarrass- 
ing complications  even  after  the  fever  has  run  its 
course. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  case  in  the  wards.  The  girl 
had  recovered  from  fever,  when  she  was  agitated  at 
seeing  one  of  her  friends  brought  sick  into  the  ward, 
and  soon  fell  into  her  present  condition.  She  hes  in  a 
prostrate  and  stupid  state,  though  answering  questions 
rationally.  She  complains  of  pain  at  the  top  of  her 
head.  The  breathing  is  natural,  but  at  times  hurried 
and  croupy.  Any  attempt  to  examine  the  throat  brings 
on  the  most  violent  spasms,  attended  by  hysterical 
singultus.  Now,  has  this  patient  irritation  of  the  brain 
or  of  the  larynx  ?  It  is  most  probable  she  has  neither, 
but  you  must  remember  that  she  has  recently  had  a 
continued  fever,  and  so  we  must  act  as  if  she  were 
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threatened  with  cerebral  or  laryngeal  irritation,  al- 
though  of  course  in  a  very  tentative  way. 

A  case  which  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind 
occurred  with  us  some  years  ago.   It  shows  how  actual 
organic  change  may  be  masked  by  the  hysterical  com- 
phcation.    A  young  woman  was  an  inmate  of  this 
hospital  for  many  months,  presenting  a  succession  of  the 
most  violent  and  various  local  symptoms  of  hysteria.  In 
fact,  almost  every  organ  of  her  body  was  in  turn  attacked. 
She  had  long-continued  and  incessant  vomiting.  For 
many  weeks  she  took  no  food,  although  with  httle  if  any 
emaciation.   She  had  hemiplegia,  palpitation,  rapidity  of 
pulse,  constipation,  tympany,'  and  retention  of  urine, 
and  these  symptoms  succeeded  one  another  or  were 
present  in  various  combinations.    But  the  most  pro- 
minent symptom  was  a  spasmodic  and  unceasing  cough, 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  through  the  house  ;  indeed,  I 
have  often  heard  it  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital.  This 

was  attended  by  frequent  attacks  of  stridor  so  severe 

as  to  threaten  Hfe— and  these  would  alternate  with 
convulsions,  or  some  other  symptom.  During  the  latter 
the  stridor  would  completely  disappear.  Many  months 
passed  by,  during  which  this  gu-1  left  and  was  readmitted 
into  hospital  on  several  occasions.  Soon  after  her  last 
admission  she  showed  for  the  first  time  symptoms  of 
fever,  which  eventuated  in  an  attack  of  general  though 
modified  smaU-pox.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
attack  all  the  hysterical  symptoms  completely  subsided. 
Some  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  she  continued  well, 
when  the  tussis  ferina  and  the  fits  of  stridor  returned 
exactly  as  before.    We  looked  on  it  simply  as  a  re- 
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newal  of  the  old  condition,  and,  as  many  and  various 
remedies  had  been  tried  before,  the  case  was  regarded 
as  one  which  might  be  left  to  nature.  In  a  few  days 
she  died,  asphyxiated.  On  dissection,  to  our  surprise, 
we  found  a  great  amount  of  inflammation  and  deep 
ulceration  of  the  larynx  with  total  destruction  of  its 
ventricles. 

I  do  not  think  highly  of  that  man's  mind  or  heart  to 
whom  the  death  of  a  poor  patient  with  recent,  un- 
recognised, and  probably  remediable  disease  is  a  matter 
of  indifference.    Did  the  ulcerative  disease  co-exist  with 
the  hysteria  ?    It  is  not  likely  that  it  did,  for  the  latter 
was  of  long  continuance,  while  this  laryngeal  ulceration 
was  obviously  acute.    Were  its  symptoms  occasionally 
suspended  during  the  convulsive  paroxysms  ?    Did  the 
variolous  disease,  by  its  derivation,  cause  a  lull  in  the 
laryngeal  condition,  or  did  the  hyperaesthetic  state  of 
the  larynx  predispose  it  to  organic  change  consequent 
on  the  exanthem  ?    Unhappily  we  cannot  solve  these 
questions  now,  but  there  is  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  this  sad  case,  and  it  is  this  :  that,  in  dealing  with 
hysterical  patients,  we  must  not  faU  into  the  common 
mistake  of  considering  their  local  symptoms  as  in  all 
cases  unconnected  with  organic  disease. 

We  are  not,  then,  to  neglect  local  symptoms,  and 
to  consider  them  as  merely  neurotic  in  the  hysterical 
condition.  That  they  may  be,  and  commonly  are 
so,  is  certain,  especially  in  cases  of  chronic  disease. 
But  in  an  acute  disease  hke  fever  the  occurrence  of 
hysteria  should  make  us  especially  cautious  in  our 
prognosis  as  to  coming  nervous  symptoms.    The  late 
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Dr.  Cheyne,  of  this  city,  used  to  say  that  the  hysterical 
comphcation  was  a  ground  of  a  good  prognosis  in  every 
disease,  fever  alone  excepted,  and  this  observation  may- 
apply  to  aU  forms  of  essential  and  of  symj^tomalic 
fever. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  a  remarkable  manifestation' 
of  the  hysterical  state  in  fever.    A  young  woman  who 
was  all  but  convalescent,  and  who  had  nearly  passed 
through  her  disease  before  admission,  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  violent  pain  in  the  belly,  which  was 
swoUen  and  tympanitic,  with  extreme  hyperaasthesia 
on  pressure.     But  the  corresponding  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  were  absent.    There  were  loud  and  con- 
stant screaming  and  all  the  other  evidences  of  a  violent 
hysterical  attack.    In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
five  other  patients  in  the  same  ward  became  successively 
and  similarly  affected,  and  you  can  well  imagine  the 
scene  presented  by  six  women  in  the  same  ward 
and  for  several  days  and  nights  in  this  state.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  were  possessed,  and  labouring  under 
the  most  violent  form  of  demoniacal  mania.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  character  of  the  fever  at 
the  time.  Some  of  them  had  simple  continued  and  others 
typhus  fever.    Convalescence  followed  in  all  the  cases, 
though  in  two  of  them,  and  in  one  especially,  symptoms 
of  enteric  inflammation  supervened,  and  were  met  by 
the  usual  treatment. 

These  facts  show  how  even  in  a  fever  ward  hysteria 
will  spread  by  contiguity. 

The  most  common  form  of  the  combination  of  the 
hysterical  state  with  fever  is  met  with  generally  in  an 
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advanced  stage  of  tlie  disease,  when  the  patient 
shows  signs  of  the  hysterical  state  by  complaining  of 
anomalous  symptoms,  the  alleged  severity  of  which  is 
in  no  way  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  con- 
dition. She  becomes  unreasonable,  capricious,  and 
complaining.  She  watches  for  sympathy,  refuses  sus- 
tenance, and  may  be  detected  in  feigning  symptoms. 
Eetention  of  urine  is  common,  so  as  to  require  cathe- 
terism — an  operation  which  should  be,  if  possible, 
performed  by  a  female  attendant. 

But  it  is  in  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms  which 
properly  belong  to  fever  are  preceded  by  a  well-marked 
hysterical  state  that  head  symptoms  of  a  severe  kind 
may  be  anticipated.  In  one  of  the  most  severe  cases 
of  typhus  fever  with  cerebral  symptoms  that  I  have 
seen,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  of  excellent 
physical  development  and  the  most  splendid  intellectual 
attainments,  exhibited  perfectly  formed  hysterical 
symptoms  for  thirty-six  hours  after  sickening  of  fever. 
Symptoms  of  violent  head-affection  then  set  in,  which 
were  treated  by  local  depletion.  The  case  terminated 
favourably. 
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Introdt7CTOKX  Remarks — Principles  on  which  the  treatment  of  fever 
is  to  be  based — True  meaning  of  the  word  empiric.  Historical 
retrospect — The  Symptomological,  the  Anatomical,  the  Rational  or 
Eclectic  Schools — Essence  of  fever  cannot  be  determined  by  patholo- 
gical anatomy — Etiology  of  fever  is  indefinite. 

Before  entering  on  the  treatment  of  fever  it  may  be 
■well  to  consider  tlie  principles  on  whicli  it  is  to  be 
based,  and  whicli  the  best  physicians  from  the  earhest 
times  have  followed.  Though  the  application  of  these 
principles  has  varied  according  to  the  prevalence  of 
this  or  that  theory  of  disease,  still,  when  we  look  at  the 
recorded  experience  of  practical  men,  we  shall  find  that 
there  has  been  in  the  main  an  agreement  as  to 
questions  of  prognosis  and  of  treatment.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  in  the  morbid  ana- 
tomy of  fever,  including  the  results  of  the  microscope 
and  of  chemical  research,  I  beheve  that  our  prede- 
cessors were,  as  a  rule,  as  good  physicians  in  fever  as 
we  are  ourselves.  Indeed,  it  may  be  held  that  in  the 
highest  quahty  of  the  medical  mind,  the  almost  intuitive 
perception  of  what  is  right  to  do  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  were — notwithstanding  all  our  boasted 
advance  in  pathology — our  equals,  if  not  our  superiors. 
The  older  British  physicians — Sydenham,  Haygarth, 
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Heberden,  Fordyce,  and  Fothergill  in  England;  Gregory, 
Cullen,  and  Alison  in  Scotland ;  and  Harvey,  Cheyne, 
and  Graves  in  Ireland — were  all  great  physicians, 
whose  practice  was  based  on  a  study  of  the  history  and 
symptoms  rather  than  the  organic  changes.  These 
true  lights  of  medicine  were  eclectics,  and  so  were  not 
wedded  to  any  exclusive  doctrine  or  practice.  As  I 
have  said  before,  they  were  more  symptomatologists 
than  morbid  anatomists — that  is,  their  practice  was 
founded  rather  on  the  general  vital  conditions  than  on 
the  supposed  state  of  any  particular  system.  They 
looked  on  a  case  of  fever  as  a  whole,  and  dealt  with  it 
as  a  whole.  They  did  not,  like  Paracelsus,  advise  their 
followers  to  burn  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen, 
and  Avicenna ;  or,  like  Broussais  and  some  more  modern 
professors,  impugn  the  morality  or  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  great  men  who  preceded  them. 

The  class  of  physicians  to  which  I  allude  did  not 
assume  any  distinguishing  name.  They  were  all 
imbued  with  the  modesty  of  science,  and  did  not 
affect  to  be  the  apostles  of  any  new  doctrine.  They 
were,  however,  agreed  on  some  great  points,  of  which 
that  of  essentiality  of  disease  was  the  chief  one.  This 
view  of  fever  is  well  expressed  by  Fordyce,  whom  I 
have  long  since  quoted  in  speaking  of  fever.  '  Fever,' 
he  says,  '  is  a  disease  which  affects  the  whole  system  ; 
it  affects  the  head,  trunk,  and  extremities  ;  it  affects  the 
circulation,  absorption,  and  the  nervous  system ;  it 
affects  the  body  and  it  affects  the  mind  :  it  is  therefore 
a  disease  of  the  whole  system  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.    It  does  not,  however,  affect  the  various  parts  of 
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the  system  uniformly  and  equally,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
sometimes  one  part  is  more  affected  than  another.' 

All  the  great  observers  whom  I  have  enumerated 
beheved — and  acted  on  that  behef — that  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  fever  is  of  a  negative  character,  and 
though  the  earlier  of  them  did  not  fully  apprehend  the 
history  of  the  organic  secondary  lesions,  yet  it  can  be 
inferred  from  their  writings  and  their  practice  that 
they  looked  on  them  less  as  the  cause  than  the  conse- 
quence of  fever.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  then, 
they  recognised  what  we  now  call  the  secondary 
affections  of  fever,  and  met  them  as  they  arose,  always 
keeping  in  view  the  previous  and  associated  constitu- 
tional state  so  commonly  marked  by  prostration  of 
nervous  energy.  They  recognised  the  laws  of  periodicity. 
In  a  word,  their  principles  of  management  of  fever  were 
based  on  '  observation  rendered  fruitful  by  study  ' ;  the 
recorded  experience  of  the  past  was  to  them  a  light  in 
the  wilderness,  not  a  matter  to  be-ridiculed  or  sneered 
at ;  and  so,  though  unassisted  by  the  scalpel,  the 
microscope,  or  chemical  research,  they  worked  out  the 
true  principles  of  treatment  by  studying  the  hving 
rather  than  the  dead.  Their  treatment  has  been  called 
empiricism,  as  if  this  term  was  necessarily  one  of 
reproach. 

I  address  myself  now  to  the  junior  members  of  this 
class.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  them  that  those  who  so 
use  the  term  display  ignorance  alike  of  its  meaning  and 
of  its  derivation.  The  class  of  men  of  whom  I  speak 
practised  empirically — that  is,  they  practised  from 
observation  and  experience.    Their  empiricism  was  an 
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enlightened  empiricism,  based  on  a  just  appreciation  of 
facts  as  regards  the  hving,  rather  than  of  those  concern- 
ing cither  post-mortem  changes  or  therapeutic  influences. 
In  truth,  the  term  empiric  has  been  apphed  to  one  who 
is  truly  not  an  empiric — to  one  who,  ignorant  of  the 
natiu-al  history  of  disease  and  of  the  influence  of  his 
so-called  remedies  on  the  health  or  life  of  his  patient, 
practises  recklessly  and  for  his  own  profit,  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sick.  To  such  a  class  the  old- 
fashioned  word  '  quack'  applies,  rather  than  that  of 
'  empiric'  You  may  ask  me  :  Are  we  all  to  be  empirics  ? 
I  answer  :  Yes,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  patients,  not  ignorantly  or  for  our  own 
advantage.  The  great  men  whose  names  I  have 
mentioned  were  empirics  of  this  kind.  They  had 
learned  from  long  experience  that  the  adoption  of 
certain  modes  of  treatment,  difiering  according  to 
circumstances,  would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results,  although  even  the  most  gifted  of  them  could 
not  tell  why  it  was  that  such  efiects  were  produced. 

All  they  professed  to  know  was  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  the  line  of  treatment  was  adopted  simply  because 
it  was  proved  to  be  useful.  This  was  pure  empiricism ; 
but  who  will  refuse  to  say  that  the  practice  of  it  was 
not  only  justifiable  but  commendable?  In  fact,  in 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  we  must  all 
be  more  or  less  empirical  in  our  practice.  The  gentle- 
man who  has  the  case  of  dumb  ague  under  his  charge 
in  the  wards  prescribed  cinchona,  and  therefore  is  an 
empiric ;  for  he  cannot  explain,  any  more  than  I  can 
myself,  why  the  remedy  is  useful  in  such  cases.  He 
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knows  only  that  cinchona  exerts  a  specific  remedial 
effect  on  the  disease,  and  so  he  employs  it  empirically, 
yet  conscientiously  and  wisely. 

The  symptomological  school  of  physicians  in  their 
treatment  of  fever  invariably  looked  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
state  of  his  local  organs.  And  so  these  men,  acting 
mainly  by  the  hght  of  their  own  genius,  sagacity, 
and  experience,  adopted  the  same  principles  of  treat- 
ment which  we  advocate  here,  and  which  are  now 
endorsed  by  the  best  men  in  Europe,  aided  as  they 
are  by  all  the  appliances  of  modern  science.  These 
old  physicians,  to  use  the  impressive  words  of  Dr. 
Graves,  '  fed  fevers,'  liberally  yet  judiciously,  with 
nutriment,  with  wine,  with  tonics,  and  with  diffusible 
stimulants. 

We  now  come  to  a  school  of  practitioners  who 
adopted  a  diametrically  opposite  plan  of  treatment  in 
fever,  who  looked  less  to  the  patient's  general  condition 
and  more  to  the  secondary  and  local  affections  of  the 
disease  under  which  he  was  suffering.  They  dis- 
covered, or  thought  they  discovered,  cerebritis,  gastritis, 
hepatitis,  pneumonia,  and  so  on,  according  as  symptoms 
arose  indicative  of  engagement  of  the  brain,  the  intes- 
tinal or  the  respiratory  systems  ;  and  they  asserted 
that  those  physicians  who  dared  to  treat  such  symptoms 
of  local  inflammation  by  the  administration  of  food, 
wine,  and  bark  were  nothing  short  of  privileged  assassins, 
to  be  denounced  as  legalised  murderers. 

Shortly  after  my  election  to  this  hospital,  at  a  time 
when  the  fever  wards  were  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
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Graves,  a  gentleman  fresh  from  the  schools  of  Paris,  an 
ardent  believer  in  the  so-called  physiological  doctrines 
of  Broussais,  called  on  me  to  say  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  to  attend  in  the  fever  wards.  I  asked 
his  reasons  for  this  determination.  He  said,  'I  cannot 
longer  witness  such  wholesale  murder.  I  every  day 
see  Dr.  Graves,  in  manifest  cases  of  gasiro-enterite,  ad- 
ministering wine,  brandy,  and  nutritive  food,  when  the 
tongue  is  red  and  all  the  symptoms  of  enteric  inflam- 
mation are  present.'  '  But,'  I  said,  '  when  you  speak 
of  "  wholesale  murder "  have  you  seen  any  cases  in 
which  this  practice  had  fatal  results  ? '  '  No,'  he  replied  ; 
'  that's  the  extraordinary  thing  ;  but  I  suppose  your 
Irish  constitutions  are  peculiar.  Yet  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
it  any  more ;  I  must  go  away.'  And  so  this  fettered 
doctrinaire  lost  the  clinical  teaching  of  the  '  great 
Dublin  practitioner,'  as  Graves  was,  called  by  Trousseau 
many  years  later. 

This  second  school  of  physicians  we  may  fairly 
designate  '  The  Anatomical  School,'  who  denied 
essentialism  and  mistook  the  effect  for  the  cause,  and 
whose  simple  treatment  was  starvation  and  local  deple- 
tion. I  may  here  observe  that  the  practitioners  of  this 
class  used  to  style  themselves  '  The  Physiological 
School,'  but  their  physiology  was  very  bad  indeed. 
They  based  their  theory  and  practice  in  fever  on  morbid 
anatomy  rather  than  on  pathology.  They  sought  to 
explain  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  local  and 
general,  by  referring  them  to  the  sympathies  of  a  part 
of  the  digestive  system  when  under  inflammation;  while 
they  failed  to  recognise  that  this  inflammation  was  not 
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the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  phenomena,  but 
was  reactive  and  secondary  in  its  nature. 

We  now  come  to  the  Eational  School,  though  its  disci- 
ples have  not  assumed  any  such  distinctive  name.  It 
might  be  termed  '  The  Pathological  School,'  for  patho- 
logy signifies  only  the  physiology  of  disease.  It  is  this 
school,  shadowed  out  by  the  old  English  writers,  still 
more  developed  by  John  Peter  Frank,  its  views  and 
doctrines  long  taught  by  Graves,  which  has  been  now 
followed  by  most  right-thinking  men  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  in  this  school  that  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  have  been  educated,  who  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  have  so  nobly  upheld  the  repute  of 
British  and  Irish  medicine.  It  may  be  termed  '  The 
Eclectic  School,'  for  it  adopts  whatever  is  true  in  the 
teaching  of  the  past,  and  rejects  whatever  is  mischievous, 
erroneous,  and  bad.  It  admits  the  essentiality  of  fever 
— ^that  strange  but  general  condition  which — it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated — differs  from  any  other 
condition  of  the  living  body,  varying  in  form,  in 
intensity,  duration,  and  secondary  comphcations,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  periodicity,  and  in  which  the  rules 
of  diagnosis  of  local  diseases  appheable  in  other  cases 
must  be  modified. 

Now,  if  we  inquire  to  which  of  the  preceding 
schools,  the  symptomological  or  the  anatomical,  the 
present  rational  or  eclectic  system  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches, you  wiU  find  that  it  is  far  more  closely  related 
to  the  first  than  to  the  second.  In  the  present  healthier 
state  of  medical  opinion,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  in  fever  is  looked  on  as  of  more  importance 
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than  the  local  affections.  '  The  whole  is  more  than  the 
part '  is  the  golden  principle  to  be  recognised  in  the 
treatment  of  all  essential  diseases.  You  are  not  to 
adopt  any  exclusive  theory  from  the  condition  of  one 
part,  and  you  are  never  to  permit  the  occurrence  of  a 
local  affection  to  sway  you  ovennuch  in  your  manage- 
ment of  the  general  disease,  if,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  epidemic  character  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
patient,  you  determine  that  a  decisive  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  necessary — for  example,  the  use  of  food  and 
stimulants.  You  are  not  to  be  stopped  from  giving  them 
because  some  local  affection  might  seem  to  prohibit 
their  use,  for  I  believe  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
cases  you  may  override  this  seeming  objection  with 
safety  and  advantage. 

The  anatomical  school,  as  I  have  shown  you,  fell 
into  the  great  error  of  regarding  the  local  diseases  in 
fever  not  only  as  primary  but  as  necessary  affections. 
You  are  to  hold  a  diametrically  opposite  opinion  ;  it  is 
in  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  the  local 
diseases  in  fever — its  consequence,  not  its  cause — that 
the  rational  and  eclectic  school  has  its  chief  merit. 
We  of  that  school  know  well  that,  although  these  local 
diseases  are  so  common  that  their  occurrence  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  yet  they  vary  according 
to  many  circumstances.  Some  of  these  are  utterly 
unknown  to  iis,  while  of  those  the  existence  of  whicli 
seems  probable— such  as  chmate  and  epidemic  influence 
— the  modus  operandi  is  hidden  from  us. 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  so-called  anatomical  or 
physiological  school  explained  the  various  symptoms  in 
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fever  on  the  princif)le  of  organic  sympathies,  but  they 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  Fever  may  exist  without 
the  presence  of  any  notable  anatomical  change,  A 
single  case  of  this  kind  would  overturn  the  entire 
theory,  and  I  beheve  that  the  more  you  see  of  fever 
the  more  readily  will  you  admit,  especially  in  typhus, 
that  the  severity  and  the  mortahty  of  the  disease  are 
directly  in  proportion  to  the  toxic  effect  of  the  poison 
and  the  freedom  from  anatomical  change. 

I  have  brought  before  you  examples  of  the  cessation 
of  fever  coincident  with  structural  change.  The 
general  principle  which  comes  into  view  on  looking  at 
the  most  wide-spread  epidemic  affections  is,  that  their 
victims  do  not  die  of  local  organic  disease ;  or,  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  that  the  destructiveness  of  these 
affections  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  ana- 
tomical change  produced  by  them.  If  this  be  so,  it 
furnishes  a  crushing  argument  against  the  anatomical 
theory  of  fever,  and  recommends  to  our  minds  the 
paramount  importance  of  considering  the  vital  rather 
than  the  organic  state. 

One  more  important  consideration  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  you.  The  anatomical  school  held  that 
between  the  local  affections  in  fever  and  idiopathic 
inflammation  there  was  no  difference,  but  we  hold  fast 
to  the  opinion  that,  though  similar  in  physical  signs  and 

in  anatomical  characters — at  least  to  a  great  degree  

to  primary  disease,  they  are  widely  distinct  in  their 
vital  characters.  Although  to  the  eye,  even  when 
armed  by  the  microscope,  the  character  of  these 
secondary  changes  may  be  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
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idiopathic  lesions,  yet  similarity  of  physical  aspect  by 
no  means  implies  identity  of  vital  character.  Consider 
two  cases  of  iritis  apparently  the  same  :  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  structures  after  death ;  will 
you  then  find  an  anatomical  difference  between  the  two  ? 
or  if  you  do,  will  this  explain  the  fact  that  in  one  case 
simple  antiphlogistic  measures  would  suffice  to  subdue 
the  disease,  while  in  the  others  a  specific  treatment  is 
necessary  ? 

Gentlemen,  you  will  perceive  the  vast  importance 
of  recognising  the  vital  characters  which  are  extended 
to  the  products  of  disease,  and  this  apphes  to  all  phy- 
siology. 

In  Goethe's  drama  of  Faust  the  Devil  possesses 
himself  of  the  professor's  gown,  and  sitting  in  his  chair 
is  consulted  by  some  of  the  students  as  to  their  objects 
of  study.  He  decries  anatomy  as  a  means  for  clearing 
up  the  problem  of  life.  T  have  often  thought  that  the 
words  of  the  great  German  poet  and  philosopher,  which 
I  have  previously  quoted,  are  strangely  apphcable  to 
the  question  of  the  vital  character  of  disease,  which  is 
something  varied,  although  hidden,  not  to  be  seen, 
measiu-ed,  weighed,  or  analysed. 

Before  passing  now  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of 
fever  in  detail,  I  would  remind  you  that  we  cannot  by 
pathological  anatomy  determine  the  essence  of  fever. 
We  may  even  go  further  and  say  that  no  post-mortem 
or  ante-mortem  investigation  has  discovered  what  is  its 
cause,  why  this  condition  presents  itself  in  so  many 
forms'— some  of  them  sufficiently  distinct  and,  as  it 
were,  concrete,  others  more  or  less  indefinable— one 
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form  passing  into  another,  varying  at  different  times  in 
history,  apparent  exciting  cause,  epidemic  character, 
degree  of  contagiousness,  mortahty,  and  the  amount 
and  nature  of  the  secondary  changes.  It  may  be  that 
destitution  has  been  often  attended  with  relapsing 
fever,  that  decomposing  human  exuviae  may  induce 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  that  typhus  springs  from 
overcrowding ;  yet  I  would  exhort  you  to  avoid  all 
exclusive  doctrines  as  to  fever,  whether  you  deal  with 
its  exciting  causes,  its  classification,  its  pathology,  or  its 
results. 

As  far  as   we  can  judge,  the  relation  between 
the  particular  form  of  fever  and  its  apparent  exciting 
cause  is  by  no  means  constant.   Destitution  is  followed 
by  every  form  of  fever.    The  presumed  exciting  causes 
of  typhoid— such  as  impure  water,  defective  drainage, 
putrid  emanations— will  be  followed  by  typhus  in  one 
case  and  by  typhoid  in  another.    While  saying  this,  I 
beheve  it  to  be  sufficiently  made  out  that  typhus'  is 
more  immediately  connected  with  overcrowding  than 
typhoid,  and  that  the  latter  form  of  fever  is  more  re- 
lated to  the  defective  sanitary  conditions  I  have  just 
specified.    But  all  this  has  httle  to  do  with  treatment, 
the  great  principles  of  which  are  constant,  while  their 
application  varies  in  the  individual  case  or  in  the  special 
epidemic. 
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■  No  specific  line  of  treatment-Respect  to  be  had  (1)  to  the  essential 
disease,  (2)  to  its  local  and  secondary  effects— Failure  of  specifics 
in  early  stage  of  fevers— Want  of  success  in  the  endeavour  to 
found  a  science  of  therapeutics  on  experimental  physiology  or 
pathology— Effects  of  the  action  of  the  lav?  of  periodicity  vsrrongly 
attributed  to  the  adoption  of  therapeutical  measures-Sustenance 
hy  food  and  stimulants— Ty^o  sources  of  danger  to  the  fever  patient : 
(1)  primary  effects  of  the  fever  poison  in  causing  depression,  (2) 
supervention  of  secondary  local  disease-Views  of  Dr.  Graves  on  the 
subject  of  giving  food  in  fever. 

In  our  study  of  the  treatment  of  fever  we  shall  best- 
consider  the  question  first  in  regard  to  the  essential 
element  of  the  disease,  and  next  in  reference  to  its  local 
and  secondary  effects.  You  wiU  meet  with  a  certain 
number  of  cases  in  which  your  attention  wiU  be  com- 
pelled more  especially  to  the  constitutional  state,  and 
this  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  malady  ;  while 
even  in  the  most  prominent  local  comphcations  you  are 
not,  in  your  treatment  and  prognosis,  to  overlook  the 
essential  condition.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  first 
of  these  questions. 

.  Is  fever,  independent  of  local  comphcation,  a  con- 
dition which  can  be  cut  short,  or  can  its  duration  be 
materially  abridged  ?  In  other  words,  is  there  any 
known  specific  treatment  for  any  kind  of  contmued 
fever  ?— has  any  means  been  discovered  of  cuttmg  the 
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process  of  fever  short,  or  of  anticipating  the  time 
when,  by  the  law  of  periodicity,  the  pecuhar  condition 
of  organic  Hfe  which  we  call  fever  will  cease,  and  the 
system  be  again  governed  by  its  natural  laws  ? 

Now,  I  beheve  that  no  direct  or  specific  treatment 
which  would  have  these  eflfects  has  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered.   When  I  was  a  younger  man,  some  idea  that 
a  fever  might  be  cut  short,  particularly  if  it  were  dealt 
with  in  its  earlier  periods,  influenced  most,  or  at  least 
many,  practitioners.    Each  physician  had,  according 
to  the  teaching  he  had  received  or  to  the  theories 
he  had  formed — less  from  experience  than  from  a  priori 
reasoning — his  own  favourite  and  routine  method 
of  proceeding.    Some  employed  emetics  to  effect  the 
object  in  view  ;  others,  diaphoretics  ;  many  used  pur- 
gation, blood-letting,  or  even  the  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury, while  each  appealed  to  examples  of  recovery 
after  such  proceedings  in  justification  of  them. 

I  beheve  that  all  these  courses  of  proceeding  were 
not  only  ftitile,  but  harmftil— futile  in  this,  that  they 
did  not  arrest  the  fever,  and  harmful  because  their 
effect  too  often  was,  in  ordinary  words,  to  spoil  the 
case  :  that  is  to  say,  to  interfere  with  the  pathological 
laws  which  govern    disease  as  physiological  laws 
govern  health.    Among  these  laws  that  of  periodicity 
is  chiefly  to  be  mentioned.    There  were  other  bad 
effects.     Copious  sweating  or  venesection  produced 
debility.    Purgatives  predisposed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
dangerous  disease  of  the  digestive  tube,  while  the  'use 
of  mercury,  especially  in  rheumatic  fever,  clearly  in- 
creased the  cachectic  and  anaamic  condition  in  con- 
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valescence.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  recovery  from 
rheumatic  fever  which  I  have  witnessed  were  those 
in  which  the  system  had  been  saturated  with  mercury 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 

The  error  involved  in  the  adoption  of  any  of  these 
practices  was  that  of  not  recognising  the  natural  history 
of  fever.  These  men  acted  vigorously  in  the  first  period 
of  the  disease,  and  thereby  commonly  tended  to  exhaust 
the  system,  not  knowing  what  the  duration  of  the  case 
might  be,  when  all  the  powers  of  nature  would  be 
called  on  to  induce  a  favourable  result.  You,  gentlemen, 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you.  It  often 
happened  that,  after  the  employment  of  some  of  these 
measures,  a  remarkable  lull  in  the  symptoms  followed ; 
the  febrile  state  was  greatly  ameliorated  and  sometimes 
almost  disappeared,  the  patient  expressed  rehef,  and 
everything  seemed  to  justify  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted.  But  the  '  snake  was  scotched,  not  killed,' 
and  in  a  short  time  the  disease  showed  itself  again, 
running  its  course  unaffected — except  for  evil — by  what 
had  been  done. 

I  have  spoken  of  rheumatic  fever.  See  the  number 
of  specifics  that  have  been  proposed  for  its  treatment- 
mercury,  opium,  bark,  iron,  alkahes,  acids,  and  so  on. 
I  will  say  nothing  of  the  system  of  Bouillaud— the  bleed- 
ing coup  sur  coup.  The  very  number  and  variety  of  the 
so-called  specifics  for  the  disease  leads  to  a  conviction 
of  then-  httle  value  as  remedies.  But  it  would  be  well 
were  their  effects  only  negative,  for  experience  shows 
that  they  are  too  often  injurious  by  their  interference 
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with  the  ordinary  and  normal  laws  of  the  disease.  As  I 
have  just  said,  rheumatic  fever  was  commonly  treated 
by  mercuriahsation,  with  the  result  that  convalescence 
was  in  almost  every  case  protracted  and  uncertain. 

In  truth,  gentlemen,  that  part  of  medicine  which 
involves  therapeutics  has  always  been — and  we  may 
say,  is  still — in  the  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  There 
is  no  part  of  medical  science  in  which  the  principles 
of  right  reasoning  have  been  so  largely  and  so  conti- 
nuously neglected  or  outraged ;  and  though  in  our  own 
time  experimental  physiology  or  pathology  has  been 
had  recourse  to  as  a  basis  for  a  rational  therapeu- 
tical science,  yet  how  very  far  are  we  from  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  the  matter  ?  This  is  to  be 
accounted  for  from  various  reasons.  Experiments 
have  been  made  on  animals,  and  the  results  have 
been  held  to  apply  to  man,  not  only  in  his  normal 
but  in  his  diseased  condition.  For  example,  to 
determine  whether  a  mercurial  is  ever  efficacious  in 
bilious  derangement,  calomel  is  given  to  a  dog,  in 
whose  gall-bladder  an  open  fistula  has  been  made ;  and 
the  question  of  its  fitness  in  man,  when  in  disease,  is 
tested  by  the  quantity  of  bile  which  flows  from  a  canula 
in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  healthy  dog. 

But  it  is  in  relation  to  our  immediate  subject,  and 
especially  to  the  periodicity  of  disease,  that  the  most 
fi:Tiitful  source  of  error  in  modern  therapeutics  exists. 
The  essential  disease,  as  well  as  its  secondary  effect,  is 
subject  to  periodic  law.  Both  spontaneously  subside, 
and  when  that  subsidence  follows  on  the  exhibition  of 
this  or  that  remedy,  a  therapeutic  fact  is  held  to  be  dis- 
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covered.  Yet  this  subsidence  may  be  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  effect  of  the  remedy.  It  probably  would 
have  occurred  without  it ;  it  may  have  been  delayed 
or  otherwise  interfered  with  by  the  action  of  the 
medicine  itself;  nay,  further,  the  subsidence  of  the 
essential  or  of  the  local  part  of  the  disease  will  occur 
even  after  the  use  of  many  and  diflferent  remedies. 
The  false  reasoning  which  has  been  held  to  apply  to 
one  apphes  equally  to  all,  and  so  the  therapeutic 
experiments  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

I  have  shown  you  that  the  study  of  the  diseased  or 
healthy  organism  reveals  more  of  the  effects  than  of 
the  essence  of  disease.  Hence  you  must  be  cautious  in 
adopting  any  therapeutical  system  based  upon  visible 
organic  change.  In  the  study  of  therapeutics  we 
should  depend  principally  upon  experiment  and  induc- 
tion in  disease  as  observed  in  man.  Professor  Acland 
has  observed  that  if  but  a  few  well-instructed  men 
were  to  take  up  any  one  remedy,  and  continue  to 
record  the  character  and  history  of  the  cases,  and  the 
results  of  the  particular  agent,  making  as  it  were  their 
hospitals  medical  observatories,  we  should  in  time 
have  such  a  mass  of  facts — the  results  of  unbiassed 
observation — as  would  enable  us  to  draw  safe  con- 
clusions. 

The  therapeutist  of  the  present  day  has  great 
advantages  over  his  predecessors,  particularly  in  the 
assistance  which  is  now  given  by  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical research.  But  he  must  also  possess  assistance 
of  other  kinds.  He  must  know  the  principles  of 
accurate  reasoning,  he  must  deal  with  vital  phenomena, 
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of  which  our  knowledge  is  so  deficient  that  we  have 
to  study  their  modifications  experimentally,  as  yet 
without  any  direct  reference  to  structure  or  to  vital 
chemistry. 

The  laws  of  periodic  action  must  be  considered, 
and — as  he  proceeds — he  must  inquire  whether  the 
simplest  local,  as  well  as  the  most  complex  general, 
afiection  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  some  of  these 
wonderful  laws.  He  must  study  the  question  how 
far  medical  interference  is  capable  of  extinguishing 
morbid  action,  of  merely  postponing  it,  or,  lastly,  of 
deranging  a  process  which  was  to  end  in  its  removal. 
He  must  well  understand  how  certainty  in  medicine  is 
to  be  approached  only  by  the  balance  of  probabihties, 
and  he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  involved  in  those  medical  statistics 
which  result  from  the  laboiu-s  of  more  than  one 
observer.  Other  circumstances  will  suggest  themselves 
— such  as  locality,  race,  habit,  age,  sex,  and  previous 
history. 

In  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  looking 
upon  the  disease  in  its  aspect  of  essentiality — that  is, 
as  a  condition  independent  of  local  disease  and  cap- 
able, after  a  period,  of  spontaneous  disappearance — the 
question  of  the  use  of  sustenance  by  food  or  stimulants 
should  first  engage  our  attention. 

We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  prominent  sources 
of  danger  to  the  patient  in  fever — one,  exhaustion  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  fever  poison  in  depressing 
the  vital  energy ;  and  the  other,  the  frequent  develop- 
ment of  local  disease.     But  we  are  never  to  forget 
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that  when  fever  assumes  the  typhoid  form  its  duration 
is  very  uncertain.  It  may  last  from  three  to  six  weeks, 
so  that  if  the  sustenance  of  the  patient  be  not  attended 
to  he  may  sink  from  inanition.  On  this  point  you 
should  readDr.  Graves'  ninth  lecture,  in  which  he  teaches 
how  to  feed  a  patient  in  fever,  I  remember  once,  when 
he  and  I  were  going  through  the  convalescent  wards,  he 
expatiated  on  the  healthy  appearance  of  the  patients, 
many  of  whom  had  gone  through  long  fevers.  '  This 
is  all  owing  to  our  good  feeding,'  he  said.  '  Will  you, 
when  the  time  comes,  write  my  epitaph,  and  let  it  be — 
"  He  fed  fevers  "?' 

Now,  this  expression  of  one  who  was  the  representa- 
tive man  in  medicine  in  Ireland  has  been  carped  at  by 
some  of  those  whose  criticism  means  only  fault-finding 
— a  wide-spread  class  like  the  critic  in  Goldsmith's 
'  Citizen  of  the  World.'  '  The  work  might  have  been 
better  if  the  artist  had  taken  more  pains.'  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Graves  advocated  high  feeding  in  fever 
indiscriminately,  but  you  know  too  much  to  beheve 
this.  He  speaks  of  the  danger  of  the  starving  system, 
and  shows  how  the  practice  arose  from  the  doctrines  of 
those  who  taught  that  fever  was  only  symptomatic  of 
inflammation.  He  shows  the  effect  of  abstinence  in 
producing  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  worst 
fevers,  as  exemphfied  in  the  wreck  of  the  '  Alceste  '  and 
of  the  '  Medusa.'  '  You  may,'  he  says,  '  think  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  food,  as  the  patient  appears  to 
have  no  appetite  and  does  not  care  for  it.  You  might 
as  well  think  of  allowing  the  urine  to  accumulate  in 
the  bladder,  because  the  patient  feels  no  desire  to  pass 
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it.  You  are  called  on  to  interfere,  where  the  sensibility 
is  impaired,  and  the  natural  appetite  is  dormant ;  and 
you  are  not  to  permit  your  patient  to  encounter  the 
horrible  consequences  of  inanition,  because  he  does 
not  ask  for  nutriment.  I  never  do  so.  After  the 
third  or  fourth  day  of  fever,  I  always  prescribe  mild 
nourishment,  and  this  is  steadily  and  perseveringly 
continued  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.' 

He  continues :  '  An  attentive  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  arguments  has  led  me,  in  the  treatment 
of  long  fevers,  to  adopt  the  advice  of  a  country 
physician  of  great  shrewdness,  who  advised  me  never 
to  let  my  patients  die  of  starvation.  If  I  have  more  suc- 
cess than  others  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  I  think  it 
is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  adoption  of  this 
advice.  I  must,  however,  observe  that  great  discrimi- 
nation is  required  in  the  choice  of  food.  Although 
you  will  not  let  your  patient  starve,  do  not  fall  into 
the  opposite  extreme  :  you  must  take  care  not  to  over- 
load the  stomach.  When  this  is  done,  gastro- enteric 
irritation,  tympanites,  inflammation,  and  exasperated 
febrile  action  are  the  consequences.  I  have  witnessed 
many  instances  of  the  danger  of  repletion  in  febrile 
diseases.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  some  time  ago 
in  this  hospital,  in  a  boy  who  was  recovering  from 
peritonitis.  In  another  case,  in  private  practice,  an  in- 
cautious indulgence  in  the  use  of  animal  food  was 
followed  by  a  fatal  result,  A  young  lady  ate  some 
beefsteak,  contrary  to  my  orders,  at  an  early  period  of 
convalescence  from  fever,  relapsed  almost  immediately, 
and  died  of  enteritis  in  thirty-six  hours.' 
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He  then  speaks  of  the  care  and  judgment  which  are 
necessary  in  giving  food,  particularly  in  the  beginning  of 
fever.  He  recommends  well  boiled  gruel  made  of  groats 
and  flavoured  with  sugar,  thin  panado,  and,  as  the  fever 
advances,  speaks  of  good  and  well-made  chicken  brotb 
as  one  of  the  best  of  nutriments — to  be  employed,  how- 
ever, at  first  experimentally.  He  advises  that  'all 
kinds  of  food  and  nutriment  should  be  given  by 
day,  and  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  restricted 
to  the  use  of  fluids  by  night.  The  natural  habit  is  to 
take  food  by  day  and  not  by  night,  and  in  sickness  as 
well  as  in  health  we  should  observe  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  economy.'  Again,  the  usual  period  of  meals 
should  be  observed,  and  the  space  of  time  for  giving 
chicken  broth,  jelly,  arrowroot,  and  other  mild  articles 
of  diet  should  be  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
eiffht  in  the  evenins:. 

With  respect  to  drinks,  he  considers  that  the  patients 
are  generally  allowed  to  drink  too  much.  '  It  may  be 
urged  that  they  have  a  strong  desire  for  fluids  ;  but  they 
should  not  be  gratified  in  everything  they  wish  for.  The 
continued  swilling  of  even  the  most  innocent  fluids 
will  bring  on  heaviness  of  stomach,  nausea,  pain,  and 
flatulence,  and  predisposes  to  congestion  and  intestinal 
irritation,'  Further  on  he  says  :  '  You  should  never 
allow  them  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  at  a  time  ; 
you  should  impress  upon  them  the  danger  attendant 
on  such  a  practice,  and  tell  them  that  a  spoonful  or  two, 
swallowed  slowly,  allays  thirst  more  effectually  than 
drinking  a  pint  at  a  time.'  Again  :  '  The  abuse  of  the 
ordinary  drinks — as  common  water,  whey,  barley  water, 
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soda  and  seltzer  waters,  and  effervescing  draughts — is  a 
frequent  source  of  tympanitic  swelling  in  fever.' 

I  have  now  shown  you  that  Dr.  Graves  was  no  advo- 
cate for  the  indiscriminate  and  too  liberal  employment 
of  food  in  fever,  and  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the 
dangers  both  of  the  want  and  the  excess  of  food  even 
in  convalescence. 

In  addition  to  the  prejudices  with  which  the  inflam- 
matory doctrine  imbued  so  many  minds,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  food  in  fever,  a  new  set  of  arguments 
was  raised  against  it,  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
ments of  an  American  physician.  I  allude  to  the 
case  observed  by  Dr.  Beaumont,  and  so  often  quoted 
since.  In  this  remarkable  case  various  medicinal  sub- 
stances and  articles  of  food  were  introduced  through 
an  external  fistula  into  the  stomach  ;  their  effects  were 
noted,  and  also  the  conditions  of  temperature,  vascu- 
larity, &c.  The  results  were  subsequently  published 
in  connection  with  the  action  of  the  stomach  upon 
food.  One  of  the  results  stated  to  have  been  thus 
obtained  was,  that  the  existence  of  the  state  of  fever 
altogether  suspended  the  process  of  digestion.  Here 
was  a  statement  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
founded  upon  strict  observation.  It  influenced  a  num- 
ber of  young  men ;  but  did  it  influence  those  who  had 
once  been  in  charge  of  a  fever  hospital  ?  Not  at  all ; 
because  such  men  knew  well  that,  no  matter  what 
Beaumont  might  say  about  the  stomach  not  digesting 
when  the  patient  had  fever,  in  thousands  of  cases 
patients  in  fever  digested  remarkably  well,  required 
food,  and  derived  benefit  from  it.    In  a  large  number 
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of  cases  of  typhus  fever  the  stomach  has  an  excellent 
power  of  digestion ;  and,  I  believe,  if  we  were  bold 
enough,  we  should  find  that  many  articles  of  food 
usually  forbidden  to  fever  patients  might  be  given  to 
them  with  safety. 

A  remarkable  incident  was  related  to  me  which 
shows  that  the  stomach  in  fever  is  capable  of  digest- 
ing even  a  rather  coarse  article  of  food.  A  lady 
who  had  been  recently  married  was  attacked  with 
extremely  severe  petechial  fever;  she  was  covered 
with  dark-coloured  maculge,  and  the  disease  had  run  to 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day.  She  was  attended 
by  several  eminent  physicians.  Her  case  was  an  ex- 
tremely bad  one,  and  her  life  was  all  but  despaired  of. 
She  was  violently  dehrious.  Her  husband,  himself  a 
physician,  had  occasion  to  leave  the  house  on  some 
business.  At  the  period  of  the  dinner  hour  of  the 
family  the  servants  were  cooking  a  rump  of  beef  and 
cabbage,  and  the  odour  of  it  filled  the  house.  In  her 
delirium  the  patient  called  for  some  of  the  dish.  Her 
sister,  who  was  attending  her,  believing  she  was 
dying,  determined  to  indulge  her,  from  the  feehng  that 
it  was  right  to  accede  to  the  request  of  a  dying  person. 
She  proceeded  to  the  kitchen,  and,  as  soon  as  the  beef 
was  boiled,  brought  up  a  very  large  mess,  smoking 
hot,  to  the  lady's  bedside,  when  she  devoured  it  with 
great  avidity.  Shortly  afterwards  her  husband  came  in, 
and  was  told  what  had  happened.  He  became  terrified, 
and  sent  for  physicians  in  eveiy  direction.  Four  or 
five  assembled  ;  time  was  pressing,  and  all  agreed  that 
something  should  be  at  once  done. 
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Eacli  of  these  physicians  had  his  own  suggestion  to 
offer — one  recommended  an  immediate  emetic;  another, 
a  drastic  purgative ;  a  third,  a  purgative  injection  ;  a 
fourth,  a  large  dose  of  calomel ;  and  a  fifth,  a  powerful 
blister.  At  length  the  late  Dr.  Harvey,  then  Physician- 
General  and  a  man  of  the  greatest  practical  knowledge 
in  medicine,  joined  the  consultation,  all  the  members 
of  which  except  himself  were  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement.  At  the  time  the  stomach  pump  was  not 
in  fashion,  but  everyone  agreed  that  some  great  effort 
should  be  made  to  get  the  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
out  of  the  lady's  stomach.  Dr.  Harvey  was  intreated 
to  go  upstairs  immediately  to  see  the  patient,  who 
was  declared  to  be  in  coma.  His  first  observation 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  '  Some  of  you, '  he 
said,  'help  me  off  with  my  coat.'  He  proceeded 
leisurely  to  the  bedside,  where  he  remained  for  some 
minutes,  which  appeared  to  the  anxious  consultants 
below  an  inordinate  period  of  time.  He  came 
downstairs  slowly,  and  on  entering  the  room  was 
again  surrounded,  all  of  them  declaring  their  wilHng- 
ness  to  forego  their  individual  opinions  and  to  abide  by 
his  decision,  for  not  a  moment  further  was  to  be 
lost. 

He  was  quite  unmoved  by  the  situation,  and  simply 

said,  '  By  ,  7'd  let  her  sleep  it  out ! '  and  took  his 

departure.  She  did  sleep  it  out,  and  in  the  course  of 
some  hours  awoke  much  better.  Her  recovery  was 
perfect. 

Now,  I  do  not  tell  you  this  anecdote  to  induce  you 
to  feed  your  patients  with  salt  beef  and  cabbao-e  in 
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fever,  but  it  is  very  important  as  showing  that  in  the 
advanced  stage  of  a  maculated  typhus  fever  the 
stomach  is  capable  of  digesting  such  an  article  of  food 
as  salt  beef,  and  that  it  proved  in  the  particular  case 
innocuous.  Dr.  Harvey  was  too  good  a  physician  not  to 
understand  the  evils  of  the  nimia  diligentia  medicorum 
in  fever,  and  the  result  showed  the  value  of  his  practical 
knowledge.  The  supposed  coma  was  natural  sleep — 
a  most  favourable  circumstance,  and  he  knew  his  art 
too  well  not  to  decry  any  interference  with  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases  of 
advanced  fever  a  greater  latitude  in  the  use  of  food 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage.  But  you  must 
remember  that,  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  the  power 
of  the  stomach  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  food  becomes 
less  and  less.  Ordinary  nourishment  commonly  answers 
well  where  greater  delicacies  would  be  rejected  or 
would  disagree. 
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lants are  to  be  received  with  caution — Anticipative  use  of  stimulants 
— Meaning  of  the  term — Considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  resolving  upon  this  method  of  treatment :  (1)  prevailing  epidemic 
character  of  the  disease,  (2)  previous  condition  of  the  patient 
('Sinking  of  vital  power' — Illustrative  case — Stimulation  often 
unsuccessful  in  the  intemperate,  and  in  those  whose  brains  are  over- 
worked), (3)  development  of  symptoms  of  severe  typhus,  (4)  deve- 
lopment of  fever  odour — Contrast  between  typhus  and  typhoid  as 
regards  period  at  which  stimulation  is  called  for — Condition  of  the 
heart,  a  guide — Physical  signs  of  cardiac  weakening. 

Following  the  consideration  of  food  in  fever  we 
shall  next  take  up  that  of  diffusible  stimulants.  Their 
employment  we  have  had  together  a  full  opportunity 
of  studying,  and  those  of  you  who  are  practising  pupils 
have  learned  to  prove  their  value  and  importance  in 
every  form  of  fever.  You  have  learned  also  to  avoid 
routinism,  and  you  well  know  that  when  we  speak  of 
every  form  of  fever  we  do  not  mean  every  case  of  the 
disease.  We  have  had  cases  in  which  no  wine  was 
used,  in  which  it  was  sparingly  employed,  where  it  was 
not  used  until  after  the  middle  period  of  the  fever. 
In  many  cases,  too,  you  had  to  use  it  and  other 
stimulants  with  great  boldness  and  for  many  days, 
beginning  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Again,  wine 
had  sometimes  to  be  omitted,  though  the  disease  still 
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was  running  on  ;  and,  lastly,  its  exhibition  or  its  with- 
drawal had  to  be  alternated  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Many  of  you  have  also  learned  that  in  fever  the 
common  error  of  delaying  the  giving  of  stimulants  to  a 
very  late  period  of  the  case  is  a  practice  fraught 
with  mischief,  attributable  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
doctrine  that  fever  and  all  its  local  symptoms  were 
induced  by  inflammation.  By  this  system  all  the  -good 
of  the  anticipative  use  of  stimulants  is  lost. 

Any  unbiassed  observer  of  fever  will  admit  that 
between  the  condition  of  vital  prostration  and  what  is 
termed  'waste  of  animal  tissue'  there  is  no  constant 
relation.  We  cannot  deny  the  occurrence  of  meta- 
morphosis of  tissue  and  waste  of  organic  substance 
as  incidental  to  fever  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  beheve  that 
these  phenomena  are  remarkably  perceptible.  But  we 
must  also  hold  that  there  is  a  prostration  of  vital 

energy  a  thing  per  se,  which  is  totally  unconnected 

with  loss  of  organic  substance.    Do  not  for  a  moment 

forget  this  that  the  forms  of  disease  in  which  we  find . 

the  greatest  prostration  of  vital  power  are  those  wherein 
we  discover  least  signs  of  organic  mischief.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  cholera,  and  in  the 
various  forms  of  continued  fever. 

Now,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  views  of  my 
lamented  friend  Dr.  Todd  are  to  be  received  with 
caution.  One  thing  is  certain— that  whether  we  look  on 
wine  and  brandy  as  food  or  simply  as  stimulants,  the 
great  point  is  to  know  when  and  how  to  administer 
them  beneficially.    We  have  not  indeed  attempted 
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to  decide  the  question  experimentally  as  to  whether 
stimulants  act  as  food  by  repairing  the  wasted  tissues, 
for  in  all  our  cases  food  and  stimulants  were  given 
together — our  object  being  rather  to  save  hfe  than  to 
settle  an  abstract  physiological  question  ;  and  many  of 
you  have  had  cases  of  weakened  heart  in  fever  where 
the  influence  of  stimulants  was  too  rapid  to  be  ac- 
counted for  except  on  the  principle  of  a  direct  action 
on  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  seen  hfe  prolonged  for 
several  weeks  by  stinmlants  alone.  Some  years  ago 
a  patient  in  one  of  the  small  wards  had  long  used  a 
fabulous  amount  of  spirits.  He  lived  on  brandy  or 
whiskey  for  a  month,  during  which  time  he  swallowed 
nothing  else  and  cost  the  hospital  a  good  deal  more 
than  his  life  was  probably  worth. 

If  Dr.  Todd's  views  were  to  be  carried  out  in  every 
case  of  disease,  essential  or  otherwise ;  if,  in  short,  we 

were  to  administer  stimula'nts  on  the  routine  principle  

regarding  them  as  nutrient  substances,  calculated  to 
supply  the  waste  of  animal  tissue,  and  as  it  were 
rebuilding  the  organic  structure,  we  should  find  our- 
selves lamentably  disappointed.  The  adoption  of  such 
a  system  found  very  few  supporters  among  experienced 
physicians. 

But  let  us  do  justice  to  Dr.  Todd's  memory.  As 
practical  men,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  have  httle  to  do  with  questions  of  physiology,  and 
to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  showing  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  may  be  resorted  to  or  at  least  borne  m  states  of 
disease  where  it  was  held  to  be  dangerous.    He  has  still 
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turtlier  shown  the  error  of  the  anatomical  school,  which 
referred  everything  in  acute  disease  to  inflammation ; 
and,  though  he  may  have  fallen  into  a  routine  practice, 
we  should  be  slow  in  holding  him  answerable  for  the 
errors  of  some  of  his  followers. 

Even  in  many  essential  diseases  you  will  find  that 
stimulants  are  contra-indicated  or  badly  borne.  I  do 
not  say  that  in  such  an  opposite  mode  of  treatment 
will  succeed,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  essential 
disease — of  puerperal  fever,  pyaemia,  malignant  scarla- 
tina, small-pox,  and  others — in  which,  though  the 
vital  strength  is  fearfully  prostrated,  for  some  reason 
which  we  cannot  explain  stimulants  are  too  often  power- 
less for  good.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficacy 
of  stimulation  is  closely  connected  with  the  prevaihng 
epidemic  character  of  disease,  and  thus  it  was  observed 
in  our  late  visitation  of  small-pox  that  wine  and  brandy 
were  often  productive  of  good  effects.  But  still  the 
proposition  is  true  that  stimulants  in  the  class  of 
diseases  I  have  mentioned  are  not  followed  by  the  same 
happy  and  almost  heroic  efiects  which  we  so  often 
witness  in  typhus  fever. 

We  may  dwell  upon  the  question  of  the  use  of 
stimulants  in  fever,  as  regards  first,  the  anticipative 
treatment,  and  next  the  treatment  urgently  called  for 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  By  the  term 
anticipative  treatment  you  are  to  understand  the  ad- 
ministration of  stimulants  at  an  early  stage  of  fever, 
when,  although  there  may  be  no  very  pressing  vital 
symptoms  calling  for  their  use,  the  sagacity  of  the 
physician  enables  him  to  foretell  the  occurrence  of  great 
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prostration  of  vital  energy.  Under  such  circumstances 
he  gives  stimulants  by  anticipation. 

In  comparing  the  relative  value  of  these  two  modes 
of  proceeding,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  anticipa- 
tive  method  is  that  which  will  tend  most  to  the  saving 
of  human  hfe.  In  adopting  this  line  of  practice  the 
physician  does  not  wait  until  the  patient  has  been 
labouring  for  many  days  under  the  exhausting  influence 
of  the  disease.  He  does  not  withhold  the  needful  aid 
until  the  10th  or  12th  day,  when  the  prostration  of 
vital  energy  has  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  when 
the  prompt  use  of  stimulants  is  suggested  by  common 
sense,  and  when  often,  unfortunately,  the  system  is  in^ 
capable  of  responding  to  the  remedy.  Tor  you  will 
learn  that  where  the  powers  of  life  have  remained  long 
without  support,  a  downward  process  may  commence 
from  which  no  effort  can  rescue  the  sufferer. 

In  the  anticipative  treatment  we  follow  the  old 
maxim,  '  venienti  occurrite  morbo,'  and  he  who  knows 
when  to  adopt  it  has  gained  a  high  place  in  practical 
medicine. 

In  determining  on  the  employment  or  the  contrary 
of  the  anticipative  treatment,  the  following  consider- 
ations must  be  present  to  you. 

Krst,  the  epidemic  character  or  habit  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  secondly,  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient. 

What  we  have  to  guard  against  is  a  sudden  sinking  of 
the  vital  energy,  shown  by  special  conditions  of  the 
nervous  and  the  circulatory  systems.  Ihave  told  you  that 
with  respect  to  these  and  the  other  systems  in  fever 
where  the  strength  has  been  unsupported,  the  downward 
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tendency  goes  on  until  a  point  is  reached  from  which 
there  is  no  revival.  In  these  cases  there  is  between 
the  heart  and  the  nervous  centres  a  great  sympathy, 
and  the  condition  of  tlie  one — which  is  revealed  by  mani- 
fest physical  signs,  and  with  which  you  are  all  now 
famihar — gives  you  a  clear  conception  of  the  state  of 
the  brain  and  the  spinal  marrow. 

This  failure  of  the  heart,  hke  the  other  secondary 
affections,  is  under  the  law  of  periodicity,  yet  I  beheve 
it  may  occur  in  chronic  cases,  but  with  this  difference — 
that  having  become  estabhshed  it  continues  until  the 
end.    A  gentleman  of  energetic  and  industrious  habits, 
who  hved  well  and  took  his  bottle  of  wine  daily  and 
who  never  showed  any  disease  of  the  heart,  became 
subject  to  attacks  of  ordinary  gout.  He  was  persuaded 
to  undergo  a  protracted  course  of  hydropathy,  during 
which  the  candle  was  burned  at  both  ends,  for  no  wine 
or  stimulant  was  allowed  for  more  than  a  month.  Sis 
condition  was  remarkable  ;  he  had  no  pains,  no  fever, 
the  pulse  was  about  sixty,  weak  but  regular,  and 
when  asked  to  describe  his  symptoms  he  said,  '  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make,  but  of  a  strange  weakness  of 
body  and  mind  which  is  quite  new  to  me.'    He  lived 
for  several  weeks,  the  failure  of  the  heart  increasing 
every  day,  while  no  amount  of  stimulation  had  any 
effect  in  restoring  its  vigour,  and  he  died  without  any 
ascertainable  cause  beyond  mere  nervous  exhaustion. 
The  process  of  death  was  peculiarly  slow. 

This  sinking  of  the  vital  power,  not  accounted  for  by 
any  apparent  loss  of  organic  tissue,  takes  place  in  fever, 
and  it  is  with  a  view  of  arresting  its  progress  that  we 
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have  recourse  to  the  anticipative  treatment.  But  there 
are  various  grounds  for  adopting  this  hne  of  conduct ; 
for  example,  if  you  know  that  in  the  epidemic,  a  great 
number  of  cases  assume  well  marked  symptoms  of 
prostration,  say  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day, 
you  will  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  anticipate  their  occurrence 
])y  commencing  the  use  of  stimulants.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  the  course  of  a  fever  case,  or  at  any  period 
of  its  progress,  you  will  do  right  to  guard  against 
the  occurrence  of  sudden  prostration,  which,  when  once 
it  has  set  in,  especially  in  matiu-e  age,  may  resist  the 
most  active  stimulation. 

But  there  are  collateral  cu-cumstances  to  which  you 
must  look — such  as  the  previous  history  of  your  patient, 
his  habits  of  life,  his  previous  health,  in  short,  whether 
he  brings  into  this  contest  with  a  formidable  disease  a 
constitution  affected  by  previous  illness,  bad  habits, 
or  nervous  exliaustion.  You  will  also  ascertain  whether 
any  ignorant  attempts  to  cut  short  the  fever  had  been 
made ;  the  patient  may  have  been  bled  for  supposed 
inflammation,  he  may  have  had  cathartics,  mercury, 
tartar  emetic,  or  powerful  diaphoretics.  In  such  cases 
you  have  solid  reasons  for  adopting  the  anticipative 
method,  though  the  patient  may  not  as  yet  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  prostration. 

The  full  administration  of  stimulants  is  generally 
called  for  when  the  patient  has  passed  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty.  In  children  we  are  obhged  to 
have  recoiu-se  to  stimulants,  but  we  employ  them 
in  a  modified  manner ;  their  energetic  use  is  indi- 
cated principally  in  adults  between  the  age  of  twenty- 
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five  and  forty-five,  and  here  we  employ  them  at  an 
early  period,  not  so  much  to  combat  existing  prostra- 
tion, but  to  anticipate  the  depression  of  vital  power 
which  sooner  or  later  is  almost  certain  to  ensue. 

In  estimating  the  chances  that  the  employment  of 
stimulants  will  be  followed  by  success,  much  will  depend 
on  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient.  We  have  long 
found  that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  stimulating 
treatment  were  seen  in  patients  of  strictly  temperate 
habits,  who  seem  more  capable  in  fever  of  bearing 
large  quantities  of  stimulants  without  intoxication.  In 
private  practice  we  often  find  that  stimulation  cannot 
be  carried  on  so  boldly  as  in  hospital ;  and  this  appears 
to  be  connected  with  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient, 
not  in  the  way  of  intemperance  in  the  use  of  wine,  but 
in  that  of  over  exercise  of  the  brain.  Men  engaged  in 
anxious  callings,  or  in  intense  mental  exertion,  are  bad 
subjects  in  fever,  and  bear  the  stimulating  treatment 
imperfectly.  Thus  it  is  that  professional  men  so 
frequently  succumb — witness  the  frightfiil  mortality 
among  the  medical  men  of  Ireland  in  the  famine 
fever.  In  many  of  such  cases,  with  symptoms  of  pro- 
found adynamia,  stimulants  are  badly  borne,  and  hence 
— when  the  disease,  as  too  often  happens,  is  of  a  malig- 
nant character — the  patient  makes  but  a  poor  fight,  and 
adds  to  the  list  of  victims  who  have  fallen  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty. 

For  the  first  few  days  your  patient  may  make  httle 
complaint.  There  are  often  remissions  in  which  he 
declares  himself  much  better ;  but  if  the  symptoms  of 
essential  fever  are  gradually  developing  themselves,  if 
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petechial  spots  begin  to  appear,  and  particularly  if  the 
skin  exhibits  the  dusky  discoloration  so  characteristic 
of  typhus,  you  may  expect  severity  of  symptoms. 
This  discoloration  appears,  and  after  a  time  recedes, 
as  the  petechise  come  and  vanish,  and  like  them  too  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  periodicity. 

Another  indication  for  the  early  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants is  the  pecuhar  fever-odour  sometimes  present 
from  a  very  early  period.  Benign  fevers  rarely  are 
attended  with  this  peculiar  odour,  which  belongs  to 
more  malignant  forms  of  disease. 

You  will  observe  that  the  symptoms  I  have  particu- 
larised are  more  closely  connected  with  typhus  than 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  early 
stimulation  is  much  more  frequently  indicated  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter ;  in  other  words,  the  free  use 
of  stimulants,  when  necessary,  is  called  for  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  disease  in  typhoid  than  in  typhus.  It  is 
right,  however,  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  of 
the  cases  requiring  the  most  powerful  stimulation 
have  been  of  typhoid  fever  in  its  advanced  and  com- 
plicated condition. 

It  is  in  petechial  typhus  that  the  anticipative  treat- 
ment is  most  frequently  called  for,  and  will  be  found 
to  answer  best.  In  typhoid  fever  the  occurrence  of 
prostration  is  commonly  later  observed,  and  is  of 
more  gradual  development.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
this  form  of  fever  is  less  manifestly  under  the  law  of 
periodicity  than  true  typhus,  and  the  character  of  its 
secondary  affections  is  more  variable. 

Physicians  have  from  the  earliest  times  been  in  the 
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habit  of  determining  on  the  administration  or  with- 
holding of  stimulants  in  fever  by  the  state  of  the  pulse. 
But — at  least  in  the  early  periods  of  fever — the  pulse 
taken  alone  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  may  be,  up  to 
the  fourth  day,  full,  throbbing,  and  resisting,  and  this 
has  often  led  to  errors  in  practice  of  both  commission  and 
omission.  I  have  shown  you  that  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances an  examination  of  the  heart  may  reveal  the 
commencement  of  a  change  in  the  vital  condition  of  that 
organ.  It  was  this  temporary  excitement  of  the  pulse 
that  led  to  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  of  employing 
other  depleting  measures,  by  which  the  vital  power  was 
expended  at  an  early  stage  of  the  case,  and  the  influence 
of  the  law  of  periodicity  was  interfered  with. 

This  ephemeral  state  of  arterial  excitement  led  on 
the  other  hand  to  errors  of  omission.  The  apparently 
inflammatory  condition  caused  apprehension — the  exist- 
ing state  was  alone  attended  to,  and  the  probable  future 
in  the  case  disregarded.  You  will  not  fall  into  these 
errors.  The  secondary  debility  of  the  heart  may  have 
commenced  at  a  time  when  this  pseudo-inflammatory 
state  still  existed,  while  in  fact  the  pulse  continued 
full  and  bounding,  and  the  temperature  high. 

Take  this  rule  with  you  into  practice — that  in  the. 
treatment  of  fever,  and  at  almost  any  period  of  fever, 
you  are  not  to  be  guided  by  the  pulse  alone.  It  must  be 
observed  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  heart — re- 
membering that  a  full  and  good  pulse  may  coincide 
with  a  feebly  acting  heart — a  heart  under  the  influence 
of  the  fever  poison,  often  as  it  were  on  its  way  to  the 
state  of  softening.  All  this  you  see  bears  on  the 
question  of  the  anticipative  treatment. 
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Now  among  the  most  reliable  indioations  for  the 
early  use  of  this  treatment  are  the  physical  signs  of 
weakness  of  the  heart. 

A  man,  aged  30,  was  admitted  on  the  sixth  day  of 
typhus  fever.    He  was  the  fifth  of  his  family  who 
within  a  short  time  had  severe  maculated  typhus.  The 
impulse  of  the  heart  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  there 
was  already  a  distinct  preponderance  of  the  second 
sound.    On  the  next  day  the  impulse  was  imperceptible, 
even  when  he  lay  on  the  left  side.    He  was  ordered 
twenty  ounces  of  wine,  a  blister  over  the  heart,  and 
beef-tea.    The  following  day  the  impulse  could  be  felt, 
but  the  sounds  resembled  those  of  a  foetal  heart.  The 
wine  was  increased,  and  two  glasses  of  brandy  were 
also  administered.    On  the  12th  day  the  pulse  had 
fallen  to  80,  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  greatly 
improved ;  on  the  13th  day  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
was  restored,  its  sounds  were  proportionate,  and  the 
pulse  had  fallen  to  76.    The  diminution  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  led  us  to  the  exhibition  of  stimulants 
boldly,  and  at  an  early  period  of  the  case.    On  the 
7th  day  the  impulse  was  imperceptible,  while  on  the 
8th  the  first  sound  had  disappeared  ;  and,  although  the 
other  symptoms  did  not  seem  to  call  for  active  stimu- 
lation, wine  was  ordered  in  free  doses  from  this  indica- 
tion alone.    The  symptoms  of  cardiac  debility  were 
observed  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  sixth  day,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  typhous  affection  of  the  heart  had 
commenced  even  before  admission  to  hospital. 

So  far  as  the  heart  is  concerned,  the  following  are 
the  physical  signs  which  seem  to  ndicate  the  anti- 
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cipative  use  of  stimulants.   I  have  put  tliem  down  in 

their  chronological  order :  

(1.)  Early  subsidence  of  the  first  sound,  observed 

over  the  left  ventricle. 
(2;)  Diminution  of  the  first  sound  over  the  right 
ventricle. 

(3.)  The  heart  acting  with  a  single,  and  that  the 
second  sound. 

(4.)  Both  sounds  bemg  audible,  but  their  relative 
intensity  being  changed  so  as  to  represent  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  a  foetus  in  utero. 

(5.)  With  these  signs,  a  progressive  diminution  of 
impulse,  which  occasionally  becomes  imper- 
ceptible, even  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  left 
side. 

During  convalescence,  as  we  have  seen,  the  signs  of 
recovery  of  the  heart  are  usually  observed  first  on  the 
right  side,  and  afterwards  over  the  left  side. 

With  reference  to  the  anticipative  treatment,  we  have 
spoken  principally  of  the  results  of  physical  examina- 
tion, as  indicative  of  the  typhous  weakening  of  the 
heart  in  the  early  stages  of  fever.  I  have  stated 
that  although  in  the  commencement  of  a  typhoid 
fever  any  bold  exhibition  of  stimulants  is  not  often 
called  for,  yet  that  in  its  advanced  stages  we  have 
sometimes  to  make  free  use  of  stimulation. 

I  have  observed  that  students  were  occasionally  under 
a,  misapprehension  about  the  doctrines  which  we  have 
long  held  in  this  hospital  with  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  heart  as  a  guide  for  the  use  of  wine.  They  have 
come  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  we  are  to  give  wine 
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only  where  we  find  the  want  or  diminution  of  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart,  and  that  we  are  not  to  give  wine 
where  the  heart  is  acting  well.  This  is  a  mistaken  view. 
As  to  the  state  of  the  heart  in  connection  with  the  effect 
of  stimulants,  we  have  ascertained  that  the  efficacy  of 
stimulants  is  often  directly  as  the  debihty  of  the  organ. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  power  of  bearing 
stimulants,  their  effect  upon  the  nervous  system,  their 
good  effects  on  the  general  condition,  are  directly 
as  the  weakness  of  the  heart. 

We  may  lay  down  as  a  rule,  that  there  are  three 
conditions  of  the  heart  to  be  looked  at  by  the  practical 
man  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 

In  one,  we  have  an  excited  heart — a  violently  excited 
heart  aU  through  the  case ;  and  this,  although  the 
symptoms  be  those  of  extreme  adynamia,  although  the 
surface  be  cold,  the  breath  cold,  and  the  pulse  so  feeble 
that  it  cannot  be  discovered.  Nay,  the  heart  may  act 
with  great  force  for  several  days,  and  yet  there  may 
be  no  pulse  at  the  wrist.    This  is  one  case. 

In  the  next  case,  we  find  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
dition, in  which  the  systolic  force  of  the  heart  is 
diminished.  This  is  shown  by  loss  of  impulse,  by 
diminution — and,  in  certain  cases,  by  extinction — of 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  while  the  second  remains. 
This  is  a  case  which  calls  for  wine,  and  in  which  you 
should  give  it :  it  is  a  case  in  which,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances,  wine  will  agree  with  the  patient. 

There  is  a  third  set  of  cases  in  which  the  heart  does 
not  seem  to  be  implicated  at  all  in  the  course  of  the 
disease — in  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the 
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most  extraordinary  group  of  symptoms  afTecting  various 
organs,  the  heart,  in  the  middle  of  the  storm,  seems  to 
be  in  a  state  of  calm  and  quiet. 

If  we  compare  these  three  conditions  with  a  view  to 
prognosis,  we  may  arrange  them  in  this  way.  Tlie 
excited  heart  all  through,  with  feeble  pulse  and  with 
adynamia,  is  unquestionably  the  worst.  There  is  no 
worse  symptom  in  fever  than  an  excited  heart.  It  is 
especially  a  bad  symptom  when,  with  that  excitement, 
we  find  a  feeble  pulse.  Next  will  be  the  case  of  sinking 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  most  favourable  condition  is  that 
in  which,  as  I  said  before,  the  heart  seems  to  escape 
disease. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  because  you 
have  an  excited  heart  you  are  not  to  give  wine ;  or 
that,  because  the  heart  is  not  affected  at  all,  you  are 
to  withhold  wine  if  in  either  case  the  general  sym- 
ptoms of  the  patient  require  it.  You  are  not  to  found 
your  exhibition  of  wine  or  other  stimulants  upon 
any  one  thing ;  you  are  to  take  the  general  state  of 
the  patient  into  consideration.  "What  we  have  done 
is  to  discover  an  intelligible  practical  rule  which  will 
guide  you  in  the  use  of  wine  in  certain,  I  think  in  many, 
cases  ;  but  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  because  a 
man  has  a  clear  first  sound  of  the  heart,  therefore  you 
are  not  to  give  him  wine.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that 
because  the  heart  is  safe  you  can  do  without  wine. 
Now,  in  a  case  recently  imder  your  observation, 
although  the  heart  seemed  to  escape,  or  was  at 
most  only  feeble  through  the  course  of  the  disease, 
frightful  adynamia  existed  ;  day  after  day  the  patient's 
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face  was  Hippocratic,  or  almost  so  ;  the  general  character 
of  the  disease  was  that  of  the  most  terrible  putrescent 
fever— yet  his  heart  escaped.  And  here  is  the  result. 
We  have  given  that  man  upwards  of  twenty  bottles  of 
wine  and  twenty-four  ounces  of  brandy,  and  now,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  day  of  the  disease,  we 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  his  case  may  be 
set  down  as  among  the  triumphs  of  medicine. 

I  wish  also  strongly  to  impress  on  you  the  great 
importance  of  the  use  of  other  forms  of  nourishment 
in  this  disease;  for  we  must  not  only  keep  up  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  system  by  wine,  but  we  must 
support  nature  by  food.  There  is  no  greater  mistake 
in  fever  than  that  of  the  withholding  of  food. 
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STiMTTtANTS  m  Feyer,  continued-^{^^  in  connection  with  the  heart 
of  the  agreement  of  stimulants :  (1)  return  of  impulse,  (2)  return  of 
first  sound,  3)  gradual  fall  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse-In  cases  of 
fcetal  heart  great  boldness  in  stimulation  is  needed-No  certain  rules 
as  to  quantity  of  wine  and  whiskey  or  brandy  required-Examples 
of  free  use  of  stimulants  in  malignant  typhus-Case  of  Hardca^tle 
(typlioid  fever)-Eruption  of  vesicles  as  a  secondary  complication- 

-DcCl~S01*GS» 

We  are  to-day  to  consider  practically  the  use  of 
stimulants  in  fever.    This  is  a  matter  difficult  to  be 
taught  orally.    Tlie  exhibition  and  the  management  of 
stimulants  in  fever  is  among  those  points  in  practice 
which  are  best  learned  at  the  bedside,  so  that  when 
I  am  addressing  the  advanced  students— men  who 
themselves  have  abeady  largely  shared  in  the  responsi- 
bihties  of  the  fever  wards— I  do  so  as  a  fellow-student 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  brother  practitioner  on  the 
other. 

Many  medical  men  who  have  received  little  beyond 
a  surgical  education,  or  who  have  not  had  a  case  of 
fever  on  their  hands  before  they  entered  into  practice, 
and  who  probably  have  never  attended  in  the  wards  of  a 
fever  hospital,  on  their  first  meeting  with  the  disease,  are 
timid  in  the  use  of  wine  in  fever,  and  have  not  learned 
that  in  this  disease  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
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commonly  fallacious.  This,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  from 
the  nature  of  their  medical  education.  Here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  that  regulation  of  the  University  of  Dubhn, 
in  accordance  with  which  all  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  must  show  that  they  have 
personally  attended  at  least  five  cases  of  fever  before 
beins  admitted  to  examination. 

As  experience  increases,  men  become  less  timid  in 
the  use  of  wine,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  those 
physicians  who  are  sneeringly  termed  men  of  the  old 
school,  are  often  the  best  practitioners  in  fever ;  they 
have  learned  by  experience  in  middle  life  what  you 
have  been  taught  in  your  student  days,  and  they  know, 
by  their  perception  of  the  vital  phenomena,  when  to  give 
or  not  to  give  stimulants,  when  to  increase,  to  diminish, 
or  to  omit  them. 

Now  it  is  a  great  thing  to  possess  a  simple  rule 
which  will  guide  the  practitioner  who  has  had  little  or 
no  experience  in  this  matter,  in  the  exhibition  of  wine 
— and  I  believe  that  in  the  observation  of  the  physical 
signs  of  the  heart,  he  will  obtain  such  assistance.  You 
will  not  suppose  that  I  advise  you  to  be  guided  solely 
by  the  state  of  the  heart,  but  I  say  that  in  solving  the 
question  as  to  the  use  and  the  management  of  stimu- 
lants, you  are  to  ascertain  and  consider  in  every  case 
the  condition  of  the  organ  ^^ws  the  general  symptoms 
and  history. 

We  have  already  studied  the  anticipative  use  of  wine. 
Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  case  of  maculated  typhus, 
say  on  the  sixth  or  eighth  day — the  pulse  not  very 
weak,  and  at  115  or  125  in  the  minute  ;  you  find  that 
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the  impulse  is  not  strong,  or  it  may  be  absent,  unless 
when  the  patient  lies  on  the  left  side — the  first  or 
ventricular  sound  is  lessened.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  use  of  wine  is  called  for,  and  there  is  a 
strong  probabihty  that  it  will  agree.  You  begin  with 
six  or  eight  ounces  of  good  port  in  the  day — given 
in  divided  doses,  together  with  proper  food. 

It  will  always  be  right  that  in  such  a  case  you  should 
see  the  patient  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours,  to 
judge  whether  the  stimulant  has  agreed  ;  in  a  few  cases 
even  at  this  period  of  the  fever  the  depression  of  the 
heart  goes  on  rapidly,  and  if  so,  the  stimulant  will  have 
to  be  increased.  Should  things  on  the  next  day  remain 
without  change,  and  should  there  be  no  signs  of  the 
stimulant  having  disagreed,  you  may  continue.  By- 
and-by  it  may  happen  that  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  disappears,  so  that  the  organ  acts  with  a  single 
sound,  even  over  both  ventricles.  This  indicates  increas- 
ing debility,  and  calls  for  a  free  use  of  the  stimulant, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  employment  of  brandy,  for 
which  a  good  vehicle  is  warmed  milk  with  a  little 
sugar. 

Now,  in  most  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  this  country 
with  favourable  result,  the  prostration  of  the  patient 
of  which  the  heart  is  commonly  so  good  an  index 
begins  to  disappear  at  about  the  twelfth  day,  but  you 
may  find  evidences  that  the  wine  has  agreed  even  before 
that  period.    Of  these  the  principal  are  : — 

1st.  The  return  of  impulse. 

2nd.  The  commencing  re  establishment  of  the  first 
sound. 
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3rd.  The  gradual  coming  down  of  the  rate  of  the 
pulse. 

Of  these,  the  second  and  the  third  are  the  most  im- 
portant, for  the  return  of  impulse  is  sometimes  the 
commencement  of  an  excited  state  of  the  heart — 
always  an  unfavourable  symptom  in  fever.  When  the 
first  sound  is  restored  in  its  normal  manner,  the  process 
is  gradual,  being  commonly  first  perceived  over  the 
right  ventricle,  and  when  completed  it  has  its  natural 
character. 

But  with  regard  to  prognosis,  the  best  indication  of 
the  agreement  of  the  stimulants  is  the  lessened  rate  of 
the  pulse ;  even  a  slight  diminution,  say  of  two  or  three 
beats  in  the  minute,  is  of  great  importance.  If  at  your 
next  visit  the  diminution  of  rate  goes  on,  it  is  a  great 
encouragement  to  a  good  prognosis.  Eemember  how 
often  we  have  seen  a  good  result  when  the  only  favour- 
able point  in  the  case  was  that  the  pulse  became  slower 
and  slower  while  stimulants  were  being  freely  used. 
Still,  to  say  that  the  falhng  of  the  pulse  under  stimulants 
is  a  certain  ground  for  a  good  prognosis  would  not  be 
justifiable,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

In  cases  of  extreme  nervous  prostration  and  debility 
of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  foetal  character  of  the 
sounds — or  in  some  instances  by  the  extinction  of  all 
sound,  while  the  pulse  continues — great  boldness  may  be 
used  in  the  administration  of  stimulants.  It  is  true  that 
in  examples  of  the  '  foetal '  heart  the  ventricular  sound 
continues.  Yet  we  have  found  that  the  lessening  of  the 
second  sound  is  an  important  sign  of  generally  deficient 
vital  energy,  and  the  necessity  of  free  stimulation.  Of 
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this  I  offer  no  explanation,  but  of  the  fact  I  am 
certain. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  or  other  stimulants  that  may  be.  required  by 
circumstances,  and  you  have  seen  cases  in  which  the 
patients  took  a  quantity  of  stimulants,  which  in  the 
state  of  health  would  have  produced  intoxication.  We 
have  commonly  given  from  16  to  24  ounces  of  wine 
with  half  a  pint  of  brandy  in  the  day  ;  and  in  many 
cases  we  might  have  given  more,  and  with  advantage. 

In  a  severe  case  of  maculated  typhus  with  extinction 
of  the  first  sound  over  both  ventricles  from  the  seventh 
day,  96  ounces  of  wine  with  five  ounces  of  brandy 
were  exhibited.  The  coming  down  of  the  pulse  was 
remarkable. 

Thus  on  the  7th  day  it  was  at  124 
8th        „  120 
„      11th        „  116 
„      12th        „  96 
„      13th        „  80 
„      15th        „  76 
On  this  last  day  the  skin  was  cool,  the  impulse  per- 
ceptible, and  the  sounds  proportionate. 

This  case  also  showed  that  peculiar  character  of  pulse 
which  we  have  observed  in  many  examples  of  the 
debilitated  heart  in  fever  treated  by  free  stimulation, 
the  pulse  having  been  restored  to  its  natural  rate,  and 
convalescence  all  but  estabhshed.  It  continued  to  fall 
even  as  low  as  32  in  the  minute,  when  it  rose  pro- 
gressively to  its  natural  standard. 
Thus  in  this  case  the  pulse  was — 
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17th  day  60 

18tli  „  50 

22nd  „  32 

25th   „     .       .       .       .  .60 
The  convalescence  was  perfect  on  the  18th  day. 

This  case  was  a  model  example  of  typhus,  in  which 
recovery  was  not  interfered  with  by  any  secondary 
lesion.  The  falling  of  the  pulse  so  far  below  the 
natural  standard  is  not  constant,  but  I  have  always 
looked  on  it  as  showing  that  the  heart  had  been  greatly 
weakened,  with  or  without  muscular  softening. 

I  have  told  you  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  actual  quantity  of  stimulants  to  be  exhibited. 
Every  case  has  its  own  peculiarities  even  in  the  same 
epidemic.  You  will  have  differences  in  the  necessity 
for  stimulation,  differences  in  the  degree  of  vital  pros- 
tration, in  local  complication,  and  in  all  the  physical 
signs  of  the  heart  as  to  their  nature,  combination,  mode 
of  subsidence,  and  behaviour  under  treatment.  As  a 
general  rule  the  freer  the  case  is  from  manifest  local 
comphcation,  apart  from  the  vital  depression  of  the 
heart,  the  bolder  may  you  be  in  stimulation.  But  you 
are  not  to  allow  the  local  comphcations — except  that  of 
active  irritation  of  the  brain — to  deter  you ;  and  even  in 
certain  cerebral  cases,  where  circumstances  call  for  it, 
you  may  use  stimulants  tentatively. 

Two  cases  of  most  mahgnant  typhus  occurred  to  me 
some  years  ago.  Both  the  patients  were  medical 
men  ;  one  was  a  young  man  of  a  non-excitable  and 
phlegmatic  temperament.  In  this  case  the  use  of 
stimulants  was  commenced  at  about  the  eighth  day, 
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and  ran  on  for  more  than  a  week.    The  symptoms  were 
extreme  prostration,  continued— though  not  profound- 
coma,  weakness  of  circulation,  coldness  of  breath, 
enormous  vibices,  a  general  purpling  of  the  skin,  and 
paralysis  of  the  bladder.    A  worse  case  so  far  as  the 
essential  disease  was  concerned  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived.   Fortunately  the  power  of  swallowing  was  un- 
affected, and  you  are  not  to  despau"  of  any  case  of  fever 
as  long  as  deglutition  remains.    During  ten  days  the 
stimulants  given  were  so  varied  and  in  such  large 
quantity  that  his  friends  refused  to  continue  them, 
thinking  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  that  the  patient 
should  leave  the  world  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  We 
could  not  persuade  them  that  we  knew  better,  and  we 
had  to  send  one  of  the  class  of  this  hospital  to  mount 
guard  over  the  case,  and  to  administer  the  wine  and 
brandy  perforce.    By  the  twenty-first  day,  when  the 
disease  subsided,  he  had  taken  at  least  two  dozen  of 
wine,  including  port,  Madeira,  and  champagne,  with 
six  large  bottles  of  brandy.    The  recovery  was  perfect 
and  without  any  accident,  and  the  gentleman  has  since 
enjoyed  many  years  of  the  best  health. 

In  the  second  case  I  did  not  see  the  patient  until  the 
twelfth  day.  He  was  a  man  of  high  mental  culture  and 
activity  of  mind  an'd  body.  He  had  been  attended  by  a 
physician  of  the  anatomical  and  antiphlogistic  school. 
In  place  of  food  he  had  got  mercury,  and  in  place 
of  wine,  tartar  emetic.  A  glass  of  claret  had  been 
permitted  on  the  day  before  we  saw  him.  There  was 
i>o  disturbance  of  the  brain,  but  he  was  covered  with 
a  petechial  eruption  approaching  to  purpura.  The 
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surface  was  cold  and  the  pulse  almost  impercep- 
tible. From  the  middle  of  the  calf  of  each  leg 
downwards,  and  over  both  feet,  the  surface  was 
black,  the  skin  hanging  in  loose  wrinkles,  giving 
an  appearance  as  if  the  patient  had  on  a  pair  of  black 
socks.  We  expected  mortification  of  the  legs  and  feet, 
but  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  the  stimulating  treatment  the  circulation  was  fully 
re-established,  the  blackness  had  disappeared,  the  feet 
had  become  warm,  and  the  fuhiess  of  the  hmbs  had 
returned.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  stimulants  were 
used  boldly.  In  the  first  eight  hours  sixteen  ounces  of 
brandy  were  given.  The  patient  made  an  excellent 
recovery,  and  is  still  in  the  best  health. 

In  both  these  cases  the  patients  had  been  of  very 
temperate  habits.  The  disease  was  a  most  severe  but 
uncomplicated  typhus,  the  nervous  system  not  excited, 
and  the  stimulants  agreed  throughout.  Both  cases  were 
thus  well  adapted  for  the  bold  and  continued  use  of  the 
stimulant  treatment. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  at  present  in  our  wards  a 
patient  whose  case  I  would  commend  to  your  most 
attentive  study.  I  refer  to  the  young  man  Hardcastle, 
in  whom  the  general  symptoms  of  fever  are  presented 
in  their  most  aggravated  and  appaUing  form.  This 
patient  is  a  native  of  England,  and  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  Dublin.    His  case  is  full  of  instruction. 

I  have  mentioned  that  he  is  not  a  native  of 
Ireland  because  it  is  probable  that  this  circum- 
stance has  acted  in  modifying  the  symptoms  of  his 
disease.    Had  this  patient  been  attacked  with  fever 
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in  his  native  place,  he  probably  would  have  shown 
the  symptoms  of  ordinary  typhoid  fever,  and  the 
case  would  have  been  a  comparatively  mild  one. 
But  at  all  events,  this  much  we  may  believe,  that 
different  countries  present  endemic,  sporadic,  and  even 
epidemic  fevers,  with  characters  in  some  degree  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  and  we  are  not  yet  able  to  explain  why 
fever  in  one  country  differs  so  much  from  fever  in 
another — why  maculated  typhus  should  be  so  common 
in  Ireland,  and  comparatively  rare  in  England — or  why 
the  fever  in  Paris  should  so  commonly  present  a  par- 
ticular local  lesion.  Many  causes  doubtless  act ;  and  I 
suppose  among  others,  such  as  climate,  diet,  soil,  and 
so  on,  the  race  and  temperament  are  to  be  reckoned. 

I  have  suggested  that  if  the  various  families  of 
mankind  have  a  physiological  stamp,  they  probably 
have  also  their  pathological  peculiarities.   However  this 
may  be,  it  becomes  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  to 
determine  what  are  the  modifications  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  fever  in  Ireland  or  in  any  other  country,  when 
the  patient  is  not  a  native  of  the  country,  and  especially 
if  he  has  not  been  long  resident  in  it.    The  most  ex- 
traordinary case  I  ever  witnessed  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, a  native  of  France,  who,  after  a  long  exposure 
to  contagion  during  the  famine  fever,  contracted  macu- 
lated typhus  here.    He  was  a  man  of  a  sanguineo- 
nervous  temperament,  and  exhibited  during  his  illness 
a  succession  of  symptoms  widely  dilferent  from  those 
which  we  commonly  see  in  the  spotted  typhus  of  this 
country.    He  was  profusely  maculated,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  consisted  in  the  irregular  manifesta- 
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tions  of  various  local  symptoms— principally  engaging 
the  nervous  system — and  the  inconstancy  of  the  general 
condition,  especially  with  reference  to  excitement  or 
collapse.  This  gentleman  happily  recovered,  after 
passing  through  a  storm  of  disease  such  as  I  and  his 
other  attendant,  Dr.  O'Ferral,  had  never  seen  before. 

Hardcastle  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  well 
educated,  and  he  is  evidently  above  the  rank  of  the 
ordinary  hospital  patient.  His  symptoms  have  been, 
from  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  alarming  in  the 
highest  degree.  You  will  seldom  see  a  worse  case  of 
adynamic  fever.  We  may  safely  say,  that  for  the  last 
fortnight,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  there  has  been  an 
uninterrupted  struggle  between  medical  art  and  the  fell 
disease  which  is  upon  him.  During  that  time  he  has 
been  lying  more  like  a  decomposing  corpse  than  a  hving 
man  ;  but  he  has  been  kept  from  dying  by  the  bold  and 
constant  exhibition  of  stimulants,  by  tonics,  and  by  food. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  it  is  that  we  thus  go 
on  with  the  increasing  exhibition  of  stimulants — the 
untiring  efforts  to  support  life — although  for  the  last 
ten  days,  at  least,  we  have  been  hourly  expecting  his 
death.  The  answer  is,  that  we  beheve  his  disease 
to  be  one  which  may  subside,  sooner  or  later,  under 
the  law  of  periodic  action.  His  recovery  will  then  take 
place, — not  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  any  specific 
which  has  the  power  of  curing  fever,  but  from  causes 
the  nature  of  which  is  hidden  from  us.  We  are  like 
the  defenders  of  a  post  attacked  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
but  yet  expecting  succour,  and  we  seek  to  hold  the 
place  until  that  succour  arrives. 
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There  are  two  points  in  this  case  worthy  of  notice. 
One  is  that  the  nervous  system  has  been  so  httle  en- 
gaged. He  has  had  occasionally  a  slight  delirium,  and 
latterly  some  agitation  and  slight  subsultus  tendinum ; 
but  though  he  generally  appears  sunk  in  stupor,  it  is 
not  true  coma,  but  rather  the  stupor  of  exhaustion,  for, 
when  you  rouse  him,  his  intelligence  appears  to  be  good. 
Is  this  escape  of  the  brain  to  be  looked  on  as  favour- 
able, or  the  contrary  ?  According  to  an  old  and  well- 
founded  opinion,  all  anomalous  circumstances  in  fever 
are  to  be  feared.  You  know  the  aphorism,  '  Pulsus^ 
vultus,  et  urina  bona :  et  ceger  moriiur.'  This  contains 
an  important  truth ;  but,  in  typhus,  the  want  of  nervous 
symptoms  is  in  general  favourable  ;  for  of  the  symptoms 
referrible  to  one  of  the  three  cavities,  doubtless  those 
indicating  nervous  lesion  are  the  most  formidable. 

The  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention  is,  that,  although  this  patient  presents  the 
symptoms  of  typhus  so  decidedly,  he  cannot  be  said  to. 
have  any  maculas  or  petechise.  In  fact,  his  skin  has 
been  unaffected  ;  there  has  been  none  of  the  so-called 
exanthematous  eruption  of  typhus  ;  and,  even  at  this 
advanced  period,  the  existence  of  petechise  is  so  doubt- 
ful, that  I  would  not  say  that  he  has  them.  Yet,  if 
ever  a  man  had  the  typhus  gravior,  this  man  has  it. 
His  surface  exhales  the  pecuhar  odour  of  typhus, 
strongly  marked ;  he  is  prostrated  to  the  last  degree  ; 
he  has  been  kept  alive  by  the  most  powerful  stimula- 
tion ;  he  has  a  feeble  heart,  and  well-marked  secondary 
affections  of  the  intestinal  and  bronchial  surfaces  ;  his 
mouth  is  full  of  sordes ;  his  tongue  black,  dry,  and 
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cracked ;  his  breath  fetid.  The  stethoscope  indicates  a 
general  and  severe  bronchial  affection,  and  there  is  a 
wasting  diarrhoea. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  your  time  by  a  discussion  as 
to  the  distinctive  characters  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever. 
But  it  would  be,  I  think,  difficult  even  to  the  advocates 
of  the  distinction,  to  declare  in  which  class  this  case 
should  be  placed.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others, 
the  settlement  of  the  question  is  of  little  value  ;  for, 
whether  the  disease  be  typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  the 
treatment  should  be  no  other  than  that  which  we  have 
so  far  carried  out.  I  may  say  this  much,  however, 
that  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  an  early  eruption 
having  some  similarity  to  an  exanthem,  or,  again, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  petechias,  appears  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  justify  our  drawing  a  strong  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  these  diseases.  I  would  advise  you  to 
receive  with  more  than  caution  the  doctrine,  that  the 
early  eruption  in  typhus  is  a  true  exanthem,  and  that 
its  absence  in  any  given  case  points  out  that  the  disease 
is  not  typhus,  but  typhoid  fever. 

Again,  it  is  stated  that  the  non-maculated  fevers  are 
often  protracted  and  dangerous  ;  so  they  are,  but  not  so 
often  as  they  are  short  and  easily  managed.  And  I 
have  not  seen  that  rehef  of  organs  in  typhus,  which 
some  describe  as  the  rule,  when  the  eruption  appears. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  look  on  the  eruption  ?  Certainly 
not  as  a  distinctive  mark  between  two  different  diseases. 
Gentlemen,  we  know  that  typhus  fever  will  run  its  course 
and  destroy  life,  without  the  necessary  production  of  any 
hitherto  ascertained  anatomical  change.     We  know 
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further,  that  in  many  cases  local  alterations  are  formed, 
but  that  there  is  the  greatest  inconstancy  in  different 
epidemics,  and  in  different  patients  during  the  same 
epidemic,  in  the  seat,  amount,  time  of  appearance,  and 
results  of  these  local  changes.  The  cutaneous  rash  is 
plainly  one  of  this  group  of  secondary  affections ;  and 
its  absence  or  presence  can  no  more  be  said  to  dis- 
tinguish the  disease,  than  the  absence  or  presence  of 
any  other  of  these  affections.  I  think  we  may  admit 
that  an  early  and  florid  eruption  is  often  met  with 
in  typhus,  which  is  well  marked  in  other  respects  also  ; 
and  again,  that  such  cases  generally  require  and  bear 
stimulation. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Hardcastle.  We  observe 
that  there  has  been  as  yet  no  tendency  to  the  critical  or 
periodical  retrocession  either  of  the  secondary  diseases 
or  of  the  general  affection.  The  fourteenth  day  passed 
by  without  any  crisis,  or  without  any  subsidence  of  the 
disease ;  the  eighteenth  day  passed  by ;  the  twenty-first 
day  has  passed  by ;  and  he  is  now  in  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  this  terrible  disease,  kept  ahve  by  the  use  of 
wine,  administered  every  hour,  and  also  by  the  free 
use  of  hot  brandy  punch.  He  presents  an  appear- 
ance to-day  to  which  I  wish  specially  to  direct  your 
attention.  You  may  remember  that  Saturday  last  was 
the  twenty-first  day,  and  it  was  then  reported  to  me 
that  the  patient  was  getting  a  bed-sore.  Upon  examin- 
ing him,  we  found,  in  the  ordinary  situation  of  bed-sores 
a  blush  of  redness  and  a  slight  degree  of  oedema  ;  but 
beyond  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable.  There 
was  this  point,  however,  which  I  observed  at  the  time, 
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although  it  was  not  until  to-day  that  I  thought  it  of 
importance,  namely,  that  there  was  already  a  solution 
of  continuity  of  the  skin.  Now,  this  is  remarkable, 
and  if  such  a  case  should  occur  to  me  again  it  would 
awaken  my  attention.  In  the  ordinary  cases  of  bed- 
sores we  seldom  see  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
skin  at  an  early  period ;  we  see  hvidity,  blackness  if  you 
will ;  but  a  solution  of  continuity  of  the  skin  before  the 
ordinary  appearances  of  mortification  have  occurred,  is 
extremely  rare. 

In  this  patient,  on  Saturday,  just  at  the  very  centre 
of  the  hvid  patch  on  the  skin,  there  was  a  slight  solu- 
tion of  continuity.  During  the  evening  the  nurse 
observed  that  several  dark-coloured  vesicles  or  pustules 
were  making  their  appearance  on  various  parts  of  his 
body.  Mr.  Parr  saw  these  on  Sunday,  and  he  found 
that  between  the  shoulders  there  was  an  eruption  of 
livid  tumours,  which  appeared  to  be  something  between 
vesicles  and  pustules.  To-day  (Tuesday)  such  of  you 
as  saw  the  patient  will  not  soon  forget  the  extra- 
ordinary appearance  of  his  back.  I  have  been  attending 
on  fever  in  this  hospital  since  1827,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  of  this  kind  before. 

Now,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this 
eruption  of  gangrenous  vesicles  or  pustules  should 
have  occurred  upon  the  twenty-first  day  ;  and  this  case, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  strengthen  an  opinion, 
which  I  have  long  held — that  we  were  in  error  in 
attributing  what  are  termed  bed-sores  in  fever,  simply 
to  mechanical  causes.  The  general  idea  is,  you  know, 
that  they  are  simply  the  result  of  pressure  long  con- 
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tinued  on  a  particular  part  of  the  body,  from  the 
neglect  of  turning  the  patient  in  bed — of  pressure 
combined  with  the  effects  of  position.  Now  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  are  predisposing  causes,  but 
whether  they  are  the  sole  and  entire  causes  is  another 
matter ;  and  I  am  almost  convinced  that  the  bed-sore 
in  fever  is  often  one  of  the  group  of  secondary  affections 
analogous  to  the  ulceration,  or  the  tumefaction  and 
ulceration,  of  the  glands  of  the  intestine — or  to  the 
bronchial  affection  which  occurs  in  the  middle  stages 
of  the  disease — or  to  the  other  secondary  organic 
diseases  of  fever.  And  if  analogous  to  them,  it  should 
be  more  or  less  observed  to  be  under  the  law  of 
periodicity ;  it  should  appear  and  disappear  at  a 
certain  time,  or,  at  least,  exhibit  a  tendency  to  do 
so.  "We  have  observed  this  very  curious  fact.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  system  seems  to  be  in  such  a 
state  that  bed-sores  will  form  from  the  slightest  possible 
causes — that  is  to  say,  whenever  there  is  any  irrita- 
tion or  pressure,  no  matter  how  slight,  a  bed-sore 
will  form  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Some  years  ago 
we  had  a  patient  in  this  hospital,  who,  after  the 
twelfth  day,  showed  this  tendency.  She  had  bed- 
sores on  the  nates,  and  one  on  each  shoulder.  Then 
the  tendency  to  the  multiplication  of  these  sores 
increased,  and  every  morning  two  or  three  new  ones 
were  discovered.  Wherever  there  was  the  slightest 
possible  pressure,  we  found  a  gangrenous  spot— in  the 
fold  of  the  arm ;  in  the  fold  of  the  pectoral  muscle ; 
where  the  mamma  leant  upon  the  arm  ;  where  the  head 
leant  upon  the  hand  in  sleep,  where  one  leg  lay  on  the 
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Other  the  mark  of  a  black  hand  was  stamped  upon 

the  surface.  In  every  possible  position  in  which  any- 
thing like  pressure  was  made,  or  irritation  excited, 
there  were  bed-sores ;  and  this  tendency  went  on 
day  after  day,  up  to  a  certain  day,  until  there  were 
about  thirty  sloughs  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
From  that  day — I  might  say  from  an  hour  of  that 
day — no  more  bed-sores  formed,  although  the  consti- 
tutional symptoms  had  not  subsided.  The  patient  then 
had  to  go  through  the  process  of  throwing  off  all  these 
sloughs,  of  granulation  of  the  cavities  from  below,  and 
of  their  cicatrisation.  She  was  kept  lying  on  her  face 
for  upwards  of  a  month,  and  finally  recovered. 

Now  what  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  in  the 
case  of  Hardcastle  is,  that  this  extraordinary  eruption 
of  gangrenous  patches  on  his  back  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  bed-sores  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  These 
patches  are  not  produced  by  pressure.  We  find  them 
in  great  abundance  in  the  hollow  of  the  back,  where 
pressure  is  reheved  by  the  pelvis  and  by  the  shoulders. 
We  find  them  in  abundance  in  the  interscapular  region ; 
but  if  we  wanted  additional  proof  it  is  this, — ^that  we 
find  them  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax.  They 
came  out  as  vesicles.  These  vesicles  became  hard  at 
the  top,  then  black,  and  soon  the  mass  dropped  out ; 
and  this  patient's  back  is  now  as  if  you  took  a  sharp 
gouge  and  punched  out  circular  portions  of  the  flesh 
in  a  vast  number  of  spots.  Now  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  this  singular  appearance  is  an  example 
of  a  secondary  disease  afiecting  the  surface ;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  should  have  appeared 
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on  one  of  the  critical  days — upon  the  day  when,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  fever,  the  disease  should  have  sub- 
sided. It  strengthens  greatly  the  opinion,  that  not  only 
is  the  general  disease  under  the  law  of  periodicity,  but 
that  the  secondary  alterations  are  so  too. 

As  a  general  rule,  gentlemen,  in  prognosis,  the 
occurrence  of  any  vesicular  eruption  whatsoever  in 
fever  is  bad.  We  have  in  fever  several  forms  of  ve- 
sicular eruptions.  But  suppose  you  take  a  patient's 
hand  to  feel  his  pulse,  on  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  of 
fever,  when  he  is  otherwise  going  on  well,  and  you  are 
surprised  at  seeing  a  vesicle  upon  his  arm.  Do  not 
neglect  this — do  not  overlook  it.  The  mere  circum- 
stance of  that  solitary  vesicle  forming  so  silently, 
without  any  pain,  without  any  notice,  points  out  that 
there  is  mischief  before  you — that  the  case  is  likely 
to  go  wrong.  It  is  a  very  important  prognostic.  Here 
we  have  on  this  patient  an  eruption  of  vesicles  running 
rapidly  to  deep  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  part,  for 
some  of  the  cavities  formed  by  them  are  singularly 
deep,  though  circumscribed. 

Now,  suppose  that  in  place  of  that  disease  attacking 
the  skin,  upon  the  fourteenth  day,  or  whatever  day  you 
please,  it  should  attack  the  intestine.  Suppose  that  the 
typhous  matter  suddenly  infiltrated  a  gland  in  the 
intestine,  which  should  fall  as  suddenly  to  gangrene,  and 
that  there  was  a  solution  of  continuity;  you  will  at  once 
see  the  progress  of  the  worst  form  of  the  typhous 
secondary  disease  of  the  intestine.  You  may  look  on  this 
man  as  at  this  moment  turned  inside  out.  On  the  sur- 
face of  his  skin  you  are  able  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
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worst  form  of  the  typhous  ulceration  of  the  intestine. 
This  extraordinary  condition  of  his  surface  no  one  will 
say  is  inflammation  of  his  skin.  Apply  the  same  view, 
and  will  you  say  that  the  disease  of  the  intestine  i^ 
inflammation  of  that  part  ?    Certainly  not. 

Whether  this  man  is  to  live,  gentlemen,  or  to  die, 
I  believe  none  of  us  can  venture  to  say.  Of  course  the 
chances  are  enormously  against  him  ;  but  I  have  said 
that  in  the  treatment  of  fever  you  are  never  to  despair 
so  long  as  the  patient  can  swallow.  So  long  as  he  is  able 
to  take  nourishment,  or  to  swallow  wine,  no  matter  how 
dreadful  or  apparently  hopeless  the  symptoms  may  be, 
you  are  not  to  desert  him,  but — to  use  the  phrase  of  our 
glorious  sailors — you  are  to  fight  the  ship  while  she 
swims.  In  a  disease  under  the  mysterious  law  of  perio- 
dicity, every  hour  of  compelled  life  is  a  clear  gain. 
And,  over  and  over  again,  you  will  find  that  your 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Yoii  will  see  a 
patient  lying  with  his  back  icy  cold  ;  you  will  see  him 
pulseless — ^his  lungs  filled  with  secretion — his  belly 
tympanitic — with  dreadful  diarrhoea — the  lower  ex- 
tremities gangrenous — himself  in  a  state  of  iusensibihty 
— and  yet,  even  under  these  chrcumstances,  a  recovery 
is  possible.  But  that  recovery  can  be  effected  only  by 
the  steadfast  determination  of  the  physician  not  to 
desert  his  post  until  the  vital  spark  has  actually  fled ; 
and,  if  you  commit  an  error  in  holding  on — in  hoping 
against  hope — at  all  events  it  is  an  error  on  the  right 
side. 
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Stimulants  in  Fever,  continued — Case  of  Hardcastle,  continued — 
Treatment  by  food  and  stimulants  in  extreme  cases — Presence  of 
cerebral  symptoms  to  a  great  extent  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition 
of  stimulants — Necessity  for  daily  observation  of  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  in  each  case — Signs  of  disagreement  of  stimulants — 
Routine  practice  is  in  every  instance  to  be  deprecated — Fallacies  of 
the  numerical  system  in  therapeutics — History  of  routinisrn — Its 
results — Description  of  routinism  in  the  treatment  of  fever. 

With  reference  to  the  case  of  Hardcastle,  with 
which  we  were  occupied  at  our  last  lecture,  we  may 
hope  that  the  symptoms  liave  at  last  yielded.  The 
great  interest  of  this  case  consists  in  its  having  been  an 
example  of  a  fever  in  which  the  patient  was  scarcely 
maculated,  yet  in  which  the  stimulating  treatment  had 
to  be  pursued  with  an  activity  as  great  or  greater  than 
that  which  we  are  called  on  to  employ  in  the  worst 
cases  of  spotted  typhus. 

On  looking  over  my  notes  I  find  that  on  his  ad- 
mission, which  was  on  or  about  the  seventh  day,  he 
had  a  few  scattered  maculge  on  the  abdomen,  of  a 
large  size,  and  of  a  leaden  grey  colour.  He  then  had 
diarrhoea,  abdominal  tenderness,  and  ileo-cascal  gur- 
gling ;  and  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  though  weak,  pre- 
served their  natural  mutual  relations  as  to  force  and 
duration.  Doubtless  the  patient  at  this  period  might 
have  been  well  described  as  labouring  under  typhoid 
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and  not  typhus  fever,  according  to  the  distinctions  now 
in  vogue;  but  on  the  14th,  or  the  21st,  or  the  24th 
day,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  declare  that 
the  case  was  not  typhus  of  the  worst  description. 

He  is  now  at  the  28th  or  30th  day  of  his  illness,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  aU  will  now  go 
weU.  Since  the  eruption  of  gangrenous  vesicles  or 
pustules,  which  occurred  on  the  21st  day,  there  have 
been  no  new  appearances  of  this  form  of  disease,  there 
has  been  no  new  bed-sore,  nor  have  the  gangrenous 
patches  spread,  as  might  have  been  expected ;  two  of 
them  are  in  the  form  of  sinuous  cavities,  but  even  these 
show  signs  of  heahng. 

These  sores  were  treated  first,  you  will  remember,  by 
the  simple,  and  afterwards  by  the  fermenting,  poultice ; 
but  as  the  latter  gave  considerable  pain,  the  nurse 
returned  to  the  simple  poulticing,  and  now  we  have 
changed  our  plan,  and  are  using  stimulating  dressings 
to  the  ulcerated  surfaces. 

In  the  management  of  these  sores,  whether  they  be 
the  ordinary  bed-sores  or  examples  of  the  gangrenous 
pustules,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  the  secondary   affections   of  typhus   under  the 
law  of  periodicity,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  extensive  sinuses.   I  have  seen  them  at 
times  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in  length.    In  most 
cases  the  best  treatment  for  them  will  be  stimulating 
injections,  using  the  vulcanised  india-rubber  bottle 
with  a  long  and  slender  ivory  pipe.    It  is  also  gene- 
rally requisite  at  first  to  wash  out  the  sinus  with 
tepid  water,  and  afterwards  to  inject  some  of  the 
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metallic  solutions— diluted  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate  of  zinc— and  when 
the  discharge  is  very  fetid,  you  may  use  the  decoction 
of  bark,  or   solutions  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda. 
An  excellent  dressing  when  the  sore  is  open  is  the 
Canada  balsam  combined  with  oil,  or  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  castor-oil  and  balsam  of  copaiba.  You 
will  derive  advantage,  also,  from  the  employment  of 
pressure  by  means  of  flat  compresses  of  lint,  and  a 
roller  when  it  is  possible  to  apply  it,  or  in  other  cases 
you   may  employ  strapping  with  adhesive  plaster. 
When  the  sinus  is  in  a  depending  position,  and  matter 
accumulates  in  its  lower  portions,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  a  counter  opening  ;  but  this  opera- 
tion should  rather  be  delayed  until  the  system  has 
improved;  the  case  is  then  to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
surgical  one. 

NoAv  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  the  dihgence 
with  which  the  administration  of  wine  has  been  pur- 
sued in  this  case.     We  began  its  exhibition  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  which  was  the  eighth  day  of  the 
disease ;  on  that  and  the  next  four  days,  the  quantity 
administered  was  six  ounces  daily.    The  wine  used  all 
through  was  port,  of  an  excellent  quality.    From  the 
6th  to  the  11th  he  had  twelve  ounces  daily,  and  from 
the  11th  to  the  18th  his  daily  aUowance  was  twenty- 
four  ounces.    During  the  next  three  days  it  was  re- 
duced to  eighteen  ounces;  and  from  the  21st  to  the 
25th,  to  twelve  ounces  per  diem.    On  the  26th  and 
succeeding  days  he  had  ten  ounces ;  on  the  28th  the 
quantity  was  reduced  to  eight ;  on  the  4th  of  December 
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he  had  but  four  ounces ;  and  the  wine  was  omitted 
altogether  on  the  5th.  Besides  all  this,  a  tumbler  of 
hot  brandy-punch,  containing  two  ounces  of  the  best 
brandy,  was  administered  whenever  the  patient's  state 
seemed  to  require  it.  In  this  way  we  used  about 
twenty-four  ounces  of  brandy,  seven  bottles  of  porter, 
and  432  ounces  of  wine,  while,  in  addition,  bark,  musk,' 
and  ammonia  were  freely  exhibited. 

Some  may  suppose  that  this  quantity  of  wine  was 
excessive.     Such  is  not  my  opinion,  nor  will  it  be 
yours  when  you  come  to  treat  the  typhus  of  this 
country  in  a  large  hospital.    I  am  sure  we  might  have 
given  him  with  safety  much  more,  and  I  doubt  if  we 
could  have  done  with  less.     The  result  of  the  case 
confirms  what  I  have  said  to  you  before,  that  in 
fever,  no  matter  how  terrible  the  group  of  symptoms 
may  be,  you  are  not  to  despair  so  long  as  the  patient 
can  swallow.   Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  Hardcastle  has 
been  carefully  fed  throughout  with  chicken  broth, 
beef-tea,  and  jeUy ;  and  we  have  now  passed  that 
period  when,  under  the  law  of  periodicity,  his  terrible 
disease  should  subside. 

The  principal  symptoms  were  extraordinary  prostra- 
tion, coldness  of  the  surface,  and  feebleness  and  irregula- 
rity of  the  heart's  action  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
the  eighth  day  of  the  exhibition  of  stimulants  in  areat 
quantities  that  any  favom^able  influence  was  produced 
on  the  circulation.  The  case  strongly  iUustrates  the 
advantage  of  persisting  in  the  use  of  stimulants 
although  for  days  together  no  amendment  seems  to 
follow  their  employment. 
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I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  you  that  even 
under  apparently  desperate  circumstances  life  may  be 
saved  by  tlie  repeated  introduction  of  small  quantities 
of  food  and  stimulants.    Here  we  see  the  advantage  of 
skilled  nurse-tending.    In  the  practice  of  a  friend  of 
mine  a  case  occiu-red  in  which  the  power  of  deglutition 
was  all  but  lost,  the  vital  powers  were  sunken  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  the  action  of  the  heart  almost  impercep- 
tible, the  eyes  staring,  with  contracted  pupils  ;  while  the 
symptom  of  lachrymation,  regarded  by  experienced 
men  as  one  of  the  worst  in  fever,  was  iDresent.    It  was 
thought  by  all  except  the  physician  that  the  patient 
should  be  left  to  die.    He,  however,  did  not  utterly 
despair.    A  large  bhster  was  apphed  to  the  occiput 
and  nape  of  the  neck,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy 
and   beef-tea  was  administered  every  ten  minutes 
during  many  hours.    A  shght  motion  of  the  eyelids  was 
at  last  perceived.    This  was  followed  by  deglutition, 
and  after  some  time  reaction  had  taken  place. 

Some  would  say  that  in  this  most  severe  case  the 
recovery  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  bhstering.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  connected  with  the  action 
of  the  periodic  laws,  favom^ed  by  the  continued 
introduction  of  stimulants.  In  such  a  case  the  use  of 
enemata  of  beef-tea  or  of  milk,  containing  in  addition  a 
small  quantity  of  brandy,  and  also  quinine,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Graves,  is  indicated. 

As  to  the  employment  of  wine  in  a  case  seen  for  the 
first  time,  you  will  remember  that  in  fever  those  who 
have  been  previously  of  temperate  habits  are  generally 
the  best  subjects  for  the  stimulating  treatment.   In  our 
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wards  great  quantities  of  wine  have  produced  the 
best  effects  in  the  peasant  class.  Such  men  are  by  no 
means  habitually  intemperate.  They  may  exceed  now 
and  then  on  the  occasion  of  a  fair  or  a  wake,  but  their 
habitual  drinks  are  milk,  water,  or  tea.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  artisan  class,  who  indulge  in  ardent 
spirits.  Here  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  what  we  have 
seen  as  to  the  anticipative  treatment,  and  also  that 
having  to  deal  with  a  case  of  fever — say,  in  its  first 
week — ^you  cannot  predicate  how  long  it  will  continue. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  typhoid  form,  especially 
when  affecting  the  adult. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  frequent  habit  of  alcoholic 
stimulation  in  health  rendered  the  brain  less  capable  of 
supporting  wine  under  the  condition  of  fever.  At  all 
events,  you  have  seen  that  the  use  of  stimulants  where 
the  patient  had  been  a  drunkard  has  by  no  means  the 
same  admirable  result  observed  in  men  of  a  different 
habit. 

The  freedom  from  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement, 
particularly  when  attended  by  heat  of  the  head  and  in- 
creased action  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  is  of  course 
favourable  to  the  use  of  wine. 

But  there  is  another  cerebral  condition  which  renders 
the  use  of  wine  in  fever  less  often  advantageous. 
It  is  met  with  in  those  whose  occupation  has  long 
entailed  a  close  and  intense  mental  labour.  Such 
subjects  you  will  meet  more  frequently  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  than  among  hospital  patients,  and 
in  them  we  find  that,  while  other  circumstances  in- 
dicate the  free  use  of  stimulants,  their  tranquillising 
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effect  is  not  seen,  and  tliey  have  to  be  omitted  or  used 
only  at  intervals.  This  is  one  out  of  many  reasons  why 
the  over-worked  professional  man,  especially  if  he  be 
a  physician,  is  so  bad  a  subject  for  fever.  Indeed, 
whenever  you  are  called  to  treat  a  medical  brother  in 
typhus  or  in  typhoid  you  may  lay  your  account  at 
having  a  rock  ahead. 

In  the  course  of  a  case  of  typhus  or  the  more  pro- 
longed examples  of  severe  typhoid,  in  which  you  are 
giving  wine,  you  must  every  day  be  on  the  look-out  for 
symptoms  that  the  stimulant  is  no  longer  necessary  or 
is  disagreeing.  Such  a  change  is  common,  showing  that 
the  period  has  arrived  when  the  stimulant  is  beginning 
to  have  the  intoxicating  effect  which  it  would  have 
were  the  patient  not  in  fever.    It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
scribe accurately  this  state,  and  you  must  learn  it  by 
observation.    There  is  an  undefined  general  excitement, 
sometimes  with  heaviness  and  even  a  degree  of  deh- 
rium,  often  of  a  novel  kind,  together  with  loss  of  sleep. 
Symptoms  not  unlike  many  of  those  in  the  earher 
stages  of  the  case  appear,  while  the  pulse  is  more  re- 
sisting and  the  patient  complains  of  thirst  and  general 
malaise.     Now,  some  of  you  have  seen  this  group 
of  symptoms  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever  where 
stimulants   had  been  employed  at  first  with  great 
advantage,  and  you  will  remember  the  benefit-  which 
followed  their  disuse  or  diminution.    This  is  a  most 
important  point  of  practice.    Coincident  with  the  use 
of  wine  or  other  stimulants  you  may  have  observed  a 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  fever,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  heart's  action,  the  coming  do^vn 
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of  the  pulse,  the  cleaning  of  the  tongue,  and  an  im- 
provement in  the  nervous  symptoms.  Under  these 
cu'cumstances  the  wine  may  be  diminished  gradually. 

But  where  there  are  indications  that  it  is  beginning 
to  disagree,  and  that,  in  place  of  having  a  calming,  it 
has  a  disturbing,  effect  on  the  brain  and  heart,  although 
at  first  the  opposite  state  had  been  induced — then  the 
omission  of  the  stimulant  may  take  place  at  once,  and 
the  patient  be  supported  on  bland  and  unstimulating 
nourishment.  You  must  have  seen  examples  in  our 
wards  of  the  happy  effects  which  followed  the  disuse 
of  stimulants. 

When,  in  a  protracted  fever  in  which  stimulants  had 
been  clearly  indicated  and  had  manifestly  agreed  in  full 
quantity,  symptoms  of  a  more  general  disturbance  of 
the  system  supervene,  you  must  consider  whether  this 
condition  is  owing  to  an  exacerbation  of  the  essential 
disease  or  to  the  influence  of  stimulants  ;  in  other 
words,  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when  their 
sanative  action  has  given  place  to  an  opposite  effect. 
Under  such  circumstances  your  course  may  be  often, 
and  safely,  a  tentative  one.  Such  a  course  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Murchison  when  there  is  a  question  as 
to  the  giving  of  stimulants  in  the  early  stages  of  fever ; 
and  here  likewise  you  may  feel  your  way  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  watch  the  effect  of  a  certain  diminution 
of  the  remedy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  before  concluding  this  lecture,  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  junior  members  of  the  class,  and 
indeed  to  you  all,  that  physicians  are  to  be  met  with 
who  boast  that  they  do  not  give  stimulants  in  fever, 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  in  whose  prac- 
tice their  use  is  a  matter  of  routine.  In  either  of  these 
categories  you  may  meet  those  who  refer  to  and  com- 
pare the  numerical  results  of  their  practice.  But  these 
men  have  not  learned  how  inconsequential  are  such 
comparisons.  They  have  not  learned  how  fallacious 
the  results  of  the  numerical  system  are  in  indicating  a 
line  of  practice  to  be  adopted  m  all  cases.  They  have 
not  perceived  that  life  may  be  saved  or  lost  by  the 
adoption  of  this  or  that  system — the  advocates  of  sti- 
mulation saving  those  cases  which  required  it,  and 
their  opponents  those  where  it  was  injurious  or  un- 
necessary. 

It  is  true  that  the  observations  of  the  numerical 
school  have  been  directed  to  determine  what  treat- 
ment in  a  certain  disease  will  be  followed  with  success 
in  the  greatest  out  of  a  given  number.  But  this  is  not 
what  the  practical  physician  wants  to  know.  Is  it  not 
rather  what  is  best  for  him  to  do  in  the  case  of  A,  B, 
or  C  ?  A  certain  treatment  may  have  been  successful 
in  75  per  cent,  of  a  group  of  cases,  but  he  knows  that 
this  will  not  justify  him  in  adopting  it  exclusively  in  aU 
or  in  any  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent. 

He  has  learned  that  fever,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  a  condition  with  laws  of  periodicity, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  therapeutic  conclusions  as 
regards  it  will  have  to  be  estimated  by  a  reference  to 
this  characteristic  ;  and,  lastly,  that  fever  is  a'  varying 
condition,  its  cases— although  capable  of  being  arranged 
into  groups — having  certain  similarities,  but  also  infinite 
varieties,  in  local  and  essential  symptoms ;  in  amount, 
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period,  and  degree  of  complications  ;  in  the  influence 
of  remedies  and  in  the  epidemic  character.  Therefore 
in  its  treatment,  and  with  reference  to  therapeutics,  each 
case  must  be  considered  by  itself. 

It  is  plain  that  dependence  on  the  numerical  system 
will  encourage  routinism — a  line  of  conduct  so  opposed 
to  the  proper  dealing  with  disease  ;  for  to  adopt  a  prac- 
tice deduced  from  the  results  of  comparison  of  numbers 
is  but  to  justify  routinism  under  the  show  of  authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  to  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  this  class  that  the  use  of  wine  and  other  stimulants 
in  our  wards  is  in  no  way  a  practice  of  routine.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  have  seen  many  cases  during  the  last 
year  in  which  wine  was  sparingly  or  not  at  aU  used 
in  the  course  of  the  fever,  simply  because  it  was  not 
required.  Pood  was  regularly  given,  while  careful 
watching  was  practised,  so  as  to  detect  early  any  sign 
of  failure  of  the  energy  of  the  brain  or  circulation. 

It  wiU  be  well  to  look  at  the  various  illustrations  of 
routinism  in  the  treatment  of  fever  which  we  have 
known  in  this  country.  The  Irish  physicians  of  the 
last  century  might  be  called  routinists  in  one  respect — 
namely,  that  they  employed  wine  and  tonics  in  most  cases 
liberally,  if  not  indiscriminately.  Like  the  old  English 
physicians,  however,  they  were  eclectics,  and  so  did  not 
fall  into  many  of  the  errors  of  their  successors.  Their 
doctrine  of  putrescence  merely  implied  prostration  of  the 
system — in  other  words,  debihty  was  the  condition  to  be 
guarded  against  and  met ;  and  doubtless,  in  the  whole 
class  of  adynamic  and  essential  diseases,  if  they  erred,  the 
error  in  practice  was  one  on  the  right  side.    Drs.  Quin, 
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Plunket,  and  Harvey  all  used  wine  freely  in  maculated 
typhus.  Indeed,  a  bottle  of  Madeira  daily  was  commonly 
ordered  by  them.  To  a  certain  extent  they  used  it 
anticipatively,  for  they  did  not  wait  for  the  advent  of 
extreme  prostration. 

The  next  phase  of  routinism  was  of  a  different  and 
opposite  nature.  The  doctrines  of  Broussais,  which 
taught  that  the  essential  disease  was  symptomatic  of 
local  inflammation,  while  the  reverse  was  true,  turned 
the  minds  of  men  into  a  wrong  direction.  The  idea  of 
inflammation  was  opposed  to  the  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants and  tonics,  and  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
reduced  to  using  direct  or  indirect  depletion. 

The  theories  of  Clutterbuck  and  of  Armstrong  supple- 
mented those  of  Broussais  as  to  inflammatory  action 
being  the  cause  of  fevers,  and  so  that  new  routinism 
in  practice  was  generated,  of  which  the  leading  cha- 
racters were  starvation  and  evacuation.  The  laws  of 
periodicity  in  fevers  were  ignored,  as  was  also  the  great 
fact  in  medicine  that  symptoms  diagnostic  of  local 
disease  when  the  patient  has  not  essential  fever  cease 
to  be  so  when  he  has. 

Thus  was  estabhshed  the  routine  practice  of  the  adop- 
tion of  evacuants,  of  bleeding,  of  diaphoresis,  and  even 
of  purgatives.  The  system  was  pertinaciously  reduced 
through  every  outlet,  while  Httle  or  nothing  was  intro- 
duced to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  disciples  of  Brous- 
sais by  applying  leeches  to  the  abdomen  and  by  star- 
vation reduced  the  patient  to  a  state  of  inanition. 
Those  of  Clutterbuck  did  the  same  by  depletion  of  the 
head  for  imagined  cerebritis,  and  those  of  Armstrong 
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operated  similarly  for  the  reduction  of  a  supposed  in- 
flammatory diathesis.  The  depleting  eflfect  of  acute 
disease,  the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  blood  by  the 
fever  itself,  the  waste  of  tissue — were  overlooked,  while 
every  new  interference  with  the  powers  of  nature  more 
and  more  impaired  the  vis  medicatricc. 

We  may  attribute  to  the  same  cause  that  timidity  in 
the  use  of  wine  in  fever  which  is  still  observable  in 
the  practice  of  some  of  our  brethren,  especially  those 
who  during  their  student  hves  have  not  been  brought 
into  daily  bedside  contact  with  the  disease.  I  remember 
some  few  years  ago  receiving  an  urgent  call  to  see  a 
lady  in  fever.  I  was  entreated  to  lose  no  time  in  going, 
as  the  patient  was  so  low,  so  far  gone,  that  she  had 
actually  been  ordered  wine !  I  found  the  lady  at  about 
the  fourteenth  day  of  a  low  enteric  or  typhoid  fever. 
She  was  extremely  weak  and  suffering  under  great 
mental  depression  and  physical  exhaustion,  which  had 
been  present  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  I 
recommended  the  immediate  use  of  wine.  '  Oh,'  was 
the  answer,  '  she  has  been  ordered  wine,  and  is  now 
taking  it.'  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  what  had 
been  ordered  was  light  claret,  the  quantity  being  one  or 
two  tea-spoonfuls  in  cold  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 
Now,  this  was  the  treatment  of  a  physician  whose  opi- 
nion was  in  general  not  to  be  despised,  but  who  had, 
like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  been  brought  up  not 
only  in  ignorance  of  the  use  of  wine,  but  in  a  terror 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  supposed  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  fever.  My  advice  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wine  was  looked  on  as  daring  and  inno- 
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vating,  but  was  nevertheless  followed,  and  with  full 
success. 

Closely  following  on  the  routine  local  and  general 
antiphlogistic  treatment  in  fever  was  a  method  which 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  adoption  of  the  views  of 
Abernethy  as  to  the  influence  of  derangement  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera  in  inducing  disease.  A  patient 
might  or  might  not  have  a  continued  essential  fever, 
but  the  intestinal  and  renal  secretions  showed  derange- 
ment. Here  the  treatment  recommended  itself  by  its 
simphcity — a  mercurial  pill  at  night,  followed  in  the 
morning  by  doses  of  infusion  of  senna,  with  rhubarb 
and  gentian  and  epsom  salts,  the  care  of  the  attendant 
being  mainly  directed  to  the  appearance  of  the  tongue 
and  the  inspection  of  the  evacuations.  This  practice 
would  be  continued  for  days,  the  digestive  organs  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  right  themselves,  notwithstanding 
the  treatment,  until  the  patient  began  to  sink,  and  was 
perhaps  attacked  with  peritonitis,  the  result  of  perfora- 
tion.   Let  me  tell  you  of  a  case  of  this  kind. 

A  gentleman  previously  healthy  was  attacked  with 
symptoms  of  fever,  and  attended  by  two  professional 
men  long  since  dead,  one  a  physician,  the  other  a 
surgeon.  He  was  treated  for  many  days  on  the 
mercurial  and  purgative  plan.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
fever  continued,  and  as  at  last  there  was  considerable 
sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  a  consultation  was  asked 
for  by  the  patient's  friends,  and  an  eminent  consulting 
physician  of  Dublin  saw  the  case.  He  suggested  that 
the  treatment  had  been  carried  sufficiently  far,  and 
recommended  chicken  broth  and  a  moderate  use  of 
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wine.  A  light  tonic,  consisting  of  an  infusion  of  cas- 
carilla  with  a  few  drops  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  was 
also  ordered. 

This  was  in  the  morning,  and  within  two  hours,  the 
consulting  physician  having  to  leave  town,  I  was  hur- 
riedly summoned  to  the  case,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
patient  had  been  poisoned  by  the  medicine.  Violent 
pain  had  supervened  just  at  the  moment  of  swallowing 
the  first  dose  of  medicine.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  per- 
foration and  peritonitis  from  long- continued  intestinal 
disease  had  taken  place.  Nothing  that  I  could  say 
would  induce  the  friends  to  take  this  view  of  the  case, 
and  to  my  surprise  they  were  backed  up  by  the  medical 
attendants.  I  even  drank  some  of  the  mixture  in  their 
presence.  The  patient  sank  in  the  course  of  some  hours, 
and  it  was  only  by  my  declaring  that  a  coroner's  inquest 
should  be  held  that  I  got  permission  to  examine  the 
body.  The  ileum  was  extensively  ulcerated,  and  com- 
plete perforation  had  occurred  in  no  less  than  four 
places.  In  one,  probably  that  which  caused  the 
effusion  into  the  peritoneum,  the  opening  was  the  size 
of  a  fourpenny  piece. 

The  coincidence  in  time  of  swallowing  the  first  dose 
and  of  the  effusion  into  the  peritoneum  was  singular. 
It  was  hardly  down  when  the  patient  cried  out,  '  I  am 
poisoned !  I  am  poisoned ! '  and  remained  in  terrible 
pain  until  he  was  moribund. 

Here  was  a  case  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever  in 
which  the  intestinal  disease  was  doubtless  aggravated 
by  the  continued  catharsis  for  many  days.  In  the  Eeport 
of  the  Meath  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Graves  and  myself,  many 
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cases  of  intestinal  perforation  are  given  where  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fever  hypercatharsis  had  been 
induced  by  the  exhibition  of  doses  of  sahne  purgatives. 
Looking  at  the  routinism  then  prevalent,  the  case  I 
have  detailed  was  probably  not  an  exceptional  one,  and 
curiously  illustrates  that  a  knowledge  of  medicine  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  the  legal  qualification  for  practice. 

But  as  the  principles  of  right  reasoning  in  medi- 
cine are  better  inculcated  and  understood,  and  as  larger 
views  of  the  pathology  of  fever — such  as  those  taught 
by  John  Peter  Frank,  by  the  fathers  of  British  medi- 
cine, and  by  modern  writers,  like  Christison,  Graves, 
Watson,  Murchison,  Jenner,  and  Tweedie — are  more 
generally  known  and  made  use  of  in  medical  education, 
the  older  as  well  as  the  newer  forms  of  routinism  will 
disappear.  The  time  is  coming  rapidly  when  rou- 
tinism in  its  successive  phases  will  be  forgotten,  and  the 
state  of  fever  be  dealt  with  in  a  philosophical  spirit. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture  let  me  give  you  an 
extract  from  one  of  the  v^itiugs  of  a  witty  medical 
satirist,  the  late  Dr.  Brennan,  of  Dublin,  commonly 
called  '  The  Wresthng,'  and  sometimes  '  The  Turpentine, 
Doctor.'  It  is  entitled  '  A  Keceipt  to  Make  a  Fever,'  and 
is  a  picture  of  the  practice  of  the  day  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago — ^unhappily,  not  yet  extinct : — 

Any  patient,  when  you  get  him, 
First  of  all,  be  sure  you  sweat  him  ; 
The  next  day  you  need  not  heed  him, 
But  the  third  take  care  to  bleed  him. 
When  he's  sweated  and  he's  bled. 
Then,  of  course,  you'll  shave  his  head  ; 
Clap  on  five-and-twenty  leeches, 
Tho'  the  first  cost  a  crown  each  is. 
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"When  to  sink  he  does  incline, 
Blister  legs  and  give  him  wine. 
Tell  his  uncle  or  his  brother 
That  you'd  like  to  see  another — 

Yet  let  nobody  approach 

But  a  doctor  in  a  coach  ; 

For  a  coach  does  mighty  wonders 

In  concealing  doctors'  blunders. 

The  writer  then  passes  m  satirical  review  the  different 
consulting  physicians  of  Dublin,  concluding  with 
himself : — 

If  they  talk  of  Brennan's  knowledge, 
Say,  '  He  is  not  of  the  College,' 
Or,  to  joke  if  you  incline, 
Smiling  mention — Turpentine — 
And  you  may  throw  in — by  dad  ! — 
That  you  know  he's  wrestling  mad. 

The  patient  dies  : — 

When'with  drugs  you  well  have  swilled  him, 

Tell  his  friends  the  fever  killed  him ; 

All  that  could  be  done  was  done — 

The  worst  you  ever  saw,  but  one  : 

And  this  is  a  mighty  consolation 

In  such  an  awful  visitation. 
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Treatment  of  the  Local  Secondaey  Affections  m  Fever — Rela- 
tive importance  of  these  affections  as  regards  prognosis— BROSCnikL 
Affection— Necessity  for  administration  of  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ment—Danger of  exhibition  of  tartar  emetic— Failure  of  emetics— 
Turpentine-punch  —  Dry- cupping,  poulticing,  hlistermg—Liternal 
remedies :  bark,  ammonia,  spirit  of  chloroform,  turpentine— Acute 
Consolidation  of  the  Litng — Its  three  forms — Treatment  of  the 
first  form  by  dry-cupping,  blisters,  quinine,  turpentine,  and  wine— 
Of  the  second  form  by  local  depletion  simultaneously  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  wine— Of  the  third  form,  externally  by  iodine  and 
blisters,  internally  by  tonics  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Following  the  plan  which  I  have  laid  down  in  this 
course  of  lectures,  I  shall  to-day  dkeet  your  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  secondary  local  afiections  of 
fever.  We  may  classify  these  under  four  headings, 
according  as  they  involve  the  nervous,  circulatory, 
pulmonary,  or  digestive  systems. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  classify  these  local  affections 
with  respect  to  their  importance  as  regards  the  parent 
disease  and  the  safety  of  the  patient,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  nervous,  cu-culatory, 
pulmonary,  or  digestive  symptoms  should  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  first  place. 

In  reference  to  prognosis,  the  predominance  of 
cerebral  symptoms  may  certainly  be  held  to  be  of 
unfavourable  import,  and  one  reason  for  this  is  that 
their  presence  often  interferes  so  materially  with  the 
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attempt  to  combat  prostration  by  the  administration 
of  stimulants.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the 
preponderance  of  cerebral  symptoms  is  more  serious 
as  always  indicating — not  necessarily  organic  change 
in  the  nervous  centres — but  a  functional  disturbance 
in  them  which  reacts  on  all  the  other  systems  of  the 
body. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  classify  the  various  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  different  systems  of  the  body 
in  fever  according  to  the  amount  of  their  corresponding 
anatomical  changes,  we  should  say  that  the  pulmonary 
affections  are  the  most  hable  to  changes  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  researches  which  have 
been  instituted  respecting  the  anatomical  changes  in 
typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  no  one  can  at  present 
venture  to  say  what  condition  of  brain  corresponds  to 
this  or  to  that  symptom  in  these  diseases ;  no  one  can 
accurately  determine  the  state  of  the  brain  as  regards 
its  anatomical  changes  from  the  observation  and  study 
of  any  symptom.    We  may  recognise  a  condition 
of  brain  in  fever  in  which  stimulants  will  not  be  borne, 
and  another  wherein  they  are  useful,  but  we  may 
be  unable  to  reduce  either  of  these  to  an  anatomical 
expression.     As  we  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture, 
there  is  no  symptom  in  ordinary  fever  whereby  we 
can  determine  the  presence  of  actual  and  progressive 
cerehritis  or  arachnitis.  One  patient  will  be  in  a  state  of 
high  delirium,  with  injected  brain,  another  will  have  an 
injected  brain  in  the  absence  of  any  such  symptom. 
These  are  important  facts,  most  necessary  to  be  kept 
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in  mind ;  but  you  are  not  to  infer  from  this  that  we 
are  altogether  powerless  in  the  treatment  of  the  cere- 
bral symptoms  of  fever.  All  that  has  been  said 
shows  only  that  in  deahng  with  the  special  condition 
of  existence  to  which  we  give  the  name  'fever'  our 
pathology  must  not  be  too  material  in  its  character  or 
tendency,  and  that  the  symptoms  of  merely  functional 
suffering  are  infinitely  varied  in  nature,  time  of  appear- 
ance, intensity,  and  their  degree  of  combination  with 

organic  change. 

I  have  said  that  of  all  the  secondary  diseases  of 
fever  those  affecting  the  pulmonary  system  are  the 
most  frequently  attended  by  anatomical  change,  and 
among  these— the  bronchial  affection— for  primary 
bronchitis  it  does  not  seem  to  be— most  especially  so. 

It  is  remarkable  how  silently  this  affection  will  be 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  fever. 
Erom  superficial  observation  the  presence  of  serious 
bronchial  disease  might  never  be  suspected,  but  on 
exploring  the  chest  morbid  sounds  may  be  heard  uni- 
versally in  front  and  behind.  Yet  there  may  be  no 
severe  cough,  no  extreme  dyspnoea,  or  lividity  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Frequently  with  this  secondary  disease  in  malignaiit 
typhus  an  extreme  degree  of  weakening  of  the  heart, 
with  softening  of  that  organ,  will  be  found  associated. 
By  having  regard  to  this  comphcation  we  obtam  the 
key  to  the  treatment  which  is  especially  indicated  in 
these  cases— namely,  the  free  administration  of  stimu- 
lants and  nourishment. 

Here,  also,  the  anticipative  method  of  treatment  is 
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often  indicated,  for  the  secondary  bronchial  affection 
with  a  weakened  heart  places  the  patient  in  a  position 
— it  may  be — of  the  most  imminent  peril.  The  heart 
grows  weaker,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
weal^ened  condition  is  repeated  in  the  muscular  fibre 
of  the  lungs  and  bronchi.  The  bronchial  tubes  are 
loaded,  mucus  is  copiously  secreted,  the  muscles  which 
assist  the  act  of* expectoration  become  paralysed,  and, 
should  reHef  not  be  afforded,  the  almost  inevitable  result 
is  asphyxia  and  death. 

These  observations  are  simply  suggestive  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  decided  and  active  system  of 
treatment.  The  more  closely  you  investigate  cases-  of 
this  kind  the  more  convinced  will  you  be  that  paralysis 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  expectorant  muscles  takes 

place ;  and  here  we  have  one — perhaps  the  principal  

reason  why  the  liberal  administration  of  stimulants  is 
found  so  successful  under  such  circumstances.  It  may 
be  that  even  after  recovery  from  the  primary  disease 
death  will  ensue  from  purely  mechanical  obstruction  in 
the  lungs  and  air-passages.  This  is  another  reason  for 
adopting  the  principle  of  meeting  the  disease  early.  I 
never  saw  a  case  of  death  from  secondary  bronchial 
effusion  except  where  the  disease  had  been  overlooked 
at  first. 

Now  let  us  advert  to  the  general  mode  of  treatment 
of  this  complication.  Suppose  you  are  called  in  to  a 
patient,  say  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  typhus.  You 
find  a  rale  in  the  large  bronchial  tubes,  extending  next 
day  into  the  smaller  tubes.  Will  you  call  this  '  bron- 
chitis '  and  treat  it  as  such  ?    Certainly  not.  You  have 
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before  you  a  patient  in  a  certain  condition  as  regards 
the  respiratory  functions,  which  condition  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  parent  malady.  If  there  be  any  in- 
flammation present  in  such  cases,  it  is  specific,  asthenic, 
and  reactive,  not  to  be  treated  by  antiphlogistic  means. 
The  presence  of  the  r^le  is  not  to  induce  you  to  bleed 
or  to  apply  leeches,  but  what  you  have  to  trust  to  is 
active  and  energetic  stimulant  and  derivative  treatment. 
Some  physicians  recommend  in  such  cases  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tartar  emetic.  Where  this  course  is  followed 
the  patient  may  sink. 

Now,  the  inveterate  habit,  with  which  men  in  our  own 
time  were  imbued,  of  attributing  every  local  symptom 
in  fever  to  inflammation  led  to  the  practice  of  giving 
mercury  in  this  condition.    But  you  will  easily  see 
the  unfitness  of  such  a  course  when  time  is  pressing 
and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  modify  the  vital,  and 
relieve  the   mechanical,   state   of  the  lung  which 
threatens  asphyxia.    My  friend  Dr.  Mackintosh,  of 
Edinburgh,  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  emetics  in 
this  condition ;  but  I  do  not  recommend  them— 
at  least  they  have  not  been  hitherto  successful  in 
our  hands.    You  wiU  meet  cases  in  which  they  wiU 
not  act  at  aU.    I  have  seen  the  most  powerful  emetics, 
of  various  kbds,  exhibited  without  any  vomiting 
whatever  being  produced.     I  have  known  cases  in 
which,  after  milder  remedies  had  been  used,  the 
sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper  utterly  failed.   Or  the  full 
action  of  the  emetic  may  occur,  and  be  followed  by 
great  rehef  of  the  chest;  yet  in  a  short  time  the  suffoca- 
tive state  wiU  return,  and  the  sensibihty  of  the  stomach 
being  destroyed  the  patient  sinks  asphyxiated. 
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But  the  course  of  treatment  under  these  circum- 
stances long  followed  in  our  wards  is  dry  cupping, 
bhstering,  and  the  free  exhibition  of  turpentine  in 
whiskey-pimch.  By  this  course  our  late  excellent  apo- 
thecary, Mr.  Parr,  saved  many  a  hfe  when  the  patient 
was  almost  in  articulo  mortis.  He  would  administer  a 
tumbler  of  strong  punch  with  two  or  three  drachms  of 
spirit  of  tiu-pentine,  and  repeat  the  dose,  if  necessary, 
in  a  short  time.  Often  has  he  said  to  me  in  the  morn- 
ing, '  Sir,  I  had  to  punch  three  cases  last  night — they 
are  all  doing  well.'  The  eflfects  were  simply  wonderful, 
and  illustrate  the  principle  that  you  are  not  to  despair  in 
a  case  of  fever  so  long  as  your  patient  can  swallow. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  translation  by  Dr.  Brennan  in 
the  '  Milesian  Magazine  ' : — 

Si  quid  novisti  rectius,  istud  Candidas  imperti. 
Si  non,  liis  utere  mecum. 

Doctors  !  if  you  have  better  drugs  than  mine, 
Say  where  they're  hid  ;  if  not,  use  turpentine. 

In  this  theatre  my  late  colleague,  Dr.  Graves,  dwelt 
largely  on  the  value  of  this  medicine  in  the  secondaiy 
affection  of  the  lungs  in  fever,  and  he  has  been  followed 
emphatically  by  Huss  of  Stockholm. 

In  the  less  urgent  cases  you  are  not  to  forget  that 
the  disease  may  show  a  sudden  and  violent  exacerbation ; 
and  I  have  often  heard  practitioners  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  tracheal  rattle  and  fatal  asphyxia  and 
excuse  themselves  on  the  supposition  of  a  sudden  effu- 
sion into  the  chest,  when,  in  truth,  the  bronchial  tubes 
had  for  days  been  engaged,  and  the  affection  unrecog- 
nised and  neglected. 
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I  repeat  that  in  fever,  especially  in  typhus,  with  a 
weakened  heart,  the  affection  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
may  be  developed  insidiously  and  to  a  great  extent. 

With  respect  to  external  and  local  applications  in 
ordinary  cases  of  this  secondary  affection,  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  use  of  dry-cupping.  Amongst  other 
means  may  be  mentioned  the  repeated  application  of 
turpentine  fomentations ;  of  poultices  consisting  wholly 
of  linseed  meal,  or  of  hnseed  meal  and  mustard  in 
varying  proportions ;  and  of  moderate-sized  blisters, 
covered  with  a  Hnseed  poultice,  so  that  the  vesicating 
action  shall  be  favoured  by  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  poultice. 

Of  internal  remedies,  the  decoction  of  bark,  with 
ammonia  and  spirit  of  chloroform,  is  most  frequently 
indicated;  or  moderate  doses  of  turpentine  may  be 
employed  with  good  effect.  The  confection  of  turpen- 
tine administered  in  peppermint  water  is  found  to  be 
a  valuable  preparation.  But  above  all  it  will  be 
necessary  to  support  our  patient's  strength  by  the 
judicious  administration  of  suitable  nourishment,  and 
wine  or  other  stimulants. 

Acute  consolidation  op  the  lung  in  fever  may  be 
considered,  with  regard  to  practice,  under  several 
forms  :— First,  that  in  which  symptoms  and  signs 
of  anything  hke  acute  or  sthenic  inflammation  do  not 
occur.  The  disease  is  in  these  cases  more  or  less  silent 
or  latent,  and  recognisable  chiefly  by  physical  signs. 
You  are  to  treat  this  affection  by  dry-cupping,  bhsters, 
quinine,  turpentine,  and  wine. 

But  between  these  cases  and  others  where  a  greater 
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activity  of  the  ordinaiy  inflammatory  symptoms  is 
observed,  indicating  that  a  local  antiphlogistic  treatment 
may  be  employed  with  advantage,  there  exists  an  inter- 
mediate form  which  includes  cases  of  almost  infinite 
shades  and  varieties  of  character. 

In  cases  of  the  secondary  pneumonic  affection  which 
possess  many  of  the  characters  of  acute  sthenic  pneu- 
monia there  may  be  pain  in  the  side,  great  local  increase 
of  temperature,  and  distress  of  respiration.  Here  the 
apphcation  of  a  few  leeches,  or  of  the  scarificator  and 
cupping-glass,  may  be  followed  by  immediate  and 
marked  rehef  to  the  patient.  In  many  such  instances 
the  use  of  wine  is  not  to  be  intermitted  on  account  of 
the  practice  of  local  depletion.  There  is  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  practical  medicine — one  which 
I  wish  to  impress  strongly  upon  you — namely,  that 
lines  of  treatment  apparently  opposite  or  antagonistic 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  employed  simulta- 
neously with  success.  Your  treatment  is  to  be  influenced 
not  by  the  name  of  a  disease,  but  by  the  condition  of 
your  patient ;  and  you  may  relieve  local  irritation  by 
local  blood-letting  while  you  support  the  general  system, 
and  deal  with  the  essential  disease  by  the  use  of 
stimulants. 

When  describing  in  a  former  lecture  those  consoli- 
dations of  the  lung,  especially  of  its  upper  lobe,  in 
fever,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
crisis,  I  said  that  it  was  often  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  clearing  of  the  lung  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
remedial  measures  employed  or  to  the  spontaneous 
subsidence  of  the  condition  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
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periodicity.  However,  a  small  blister  or  two  may  be 
used,  and  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine 
externally,  with  the  exhibition  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
combination  with  a  tonic,  may  be  of  advantage. 

I  need  not  say  to  the  students  of  large  bed-side 
experience  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  primary  pneumonia  with  a  symptomatic 
fever  and  states  of  the  lung  secondary  to  typhus  or  to 
typhoid.  You  will,  also,  be  prepared  to  hear  that  this 
difficulty  has  been  more  commonly  met  with  since  the 
period  of  change  of  type  in  disease.  Still,  diu-ing  the 
last  few  years,  several  cases  of  primary  pneumonia  have 
come  under  our  notice,  in  which,  though  with  less  of 
the  general  violence  of  symptoms  once  so  famihar  to 
us,  we  have  used  the  lancet — moderately,  it  is  true — 
but  with  the  most  rapid  success.  The  pain,  the  adhe- 
sive red  expectoration,  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  the 
early  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  were  our  chief 
guides. 

The  dreadful  occurrence  of  sphacelus  in  consolidation 
of  the  lung  in  typhus  is  to  be  met  by  the  antiseptic 
and  stimulant  treatment. 

That  recovery  is  possible  in  this  catastrophe  I  have 
ahready  shown  you.  The  patient  in  question  died  after 
a  lapse  of  some  years  from  the  first  attack.  We  found 
recent  sphacelus  in  one  lung,  and  a  cavity  containing  a 
dry  slough,  and  with  a  firm  fining  membrane  in  the 
other. 
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Teeatment  of  Intestinal  Secondaet  Afeections. — Two  chief  indica- 
tions: (1)  alleviation  of  symptoms,  (2)  modification  of  typhous  deposi- 
tion— Poulticing — Local  depletion  in  early  stage — Analogy  in  variolous 
eruption — Danger  of  alterative  or  purgative  treatment  at  the  outset 
of  Continued  Fever — Necessity  for  caution — Constipation — Diarrhoea 
— Poultices,  demulcents,  sedative  astringents,  injections  of  flax-seed 
tea —  Tympany — Turpentine  inj  ection — Diet  in  diarrhoea — Perforative 
peritonitis — Opium  our  sheet-anchor — Danger  of  the  antiphlogistic 
method — Dr.  Murchison  on  the  treatment  of  this  accident — Bran 
poultices  and  warm  fomentations — JHeemorr hay eivom  the  intestine  in 
fever — Not  to  be  interfered  with  unless  continued  and  excessive — 
Treatment  by  astringents,  opium — Illustrative  case. 

In  a  case  of  enteric  fever,  or  of  a  well- marked  typhus 
with  more  or  less  of  intestinal  affection,  your  efibrts  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  secondary  disease 
will  be  directed  less  to  the  cure  than  to  the  paUiation 
of  the  symptoms,  and  to  diminishing  the  activity  of  that 
process  under  which  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands 
become  the  seat  of  the  typhous  deposit. 

We  seek  to  lessen  the  amount  of  change  by  modifying 
the  specific  and  afterwaras  the  reactive  irritation. 

Local  bleeding  and  diligent  poulticing  are  the 
measures  on  which  rehance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
instance,  while  everything  which  might  excite  overaction 
or  hypersecretion  of  the  intestines  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  first  of  these  remedial  measures  is  best  effected  by 
moderate  leeching  of  the  ileo-caecal,  and,  in  some  cases 
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the  epigastric  regions,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient  and  to  the  period  of  the  case  at 
which  the  local  symptoms  become  manifest.  In  the 
earher  periods  from  six  to  ten  leeches  may  be  apphed 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  situation,  and  this 
will  be  often  followed  by  the  rehef  of  local  suffering  and 
— as  regards  the  general  symptoms — by  the  best  effects. 
The  repetition  of  this  local  bleeding  will  depend  on 
circumstances.  But  if  tenderness,  local  fulness,  increased 
arterial  action  of  the  belly,  or  muscular  rigidity  be 
wholly  or  in  part  removed  or  modified,  it  is  not  often 
necessary  to  repeat  the  apphcation.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  the  presence  of  these  symptoms  affords  an 
indication  for  this  early  use  of  local  depletion. 

I  have  shown  you  that  Broussais,  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  that  fever  was  only  symptomatic  of  gastro- 
enteritis, appealed  to  the  fact  of  the  rehef  which  often 
follows  local  depletion,  and  I  have  suggested  a  more 
probable  interpretation  of  the  entire  matter.  Local 
depletion,  if  employed  sufficiently  early  in  the  case, 
may  prevent  altogether,  or  greatly  modify  the  develop- 
ment of  intestinal  symptoms.  Here  it  would  seem  that 
the  lessening  of  the  blood  supply  interfered  with  the 
deposition  of  typhous  material  along  the  intestinal  tract 
in  the  agminated  and  sohtary  glands.  This  is  strikingly 
analogous  to  what  is  observed  in  certain  cases  of  variola, 
where  the  local  development  of  the  secondary  eruption 
on  the  face  or  elsewhere  is  largely  under  control  by 
the  application  of  leeches  or  by  strapping  the  part  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease.  This  point  I  have  already 
illustrated  in  a  former  lecture. 
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Again  the  analogy  holds  good  with  respect  to  the 
pustular  eruption  of  variola,  and  the  secondary  typhous 
deposits  of  fever  in  the  intestinal  tract.  For  even  where 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  these  deposits 
have  already  taken  place,  and  are  passing  on  to  ulceration, 
it  is  found  that  local  depletion  may  be  of  the  greatest 
use  in  allaying  irritation  and  so  preventing  the  violence 
of  a  reactive  inflammation. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  influence  of  local 
depletion  cannot  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  primary 
nature  of  the  local  malady ;  for  in  the  first  place  it 
receives  a  similar  and  easier  explanation  from  the 
h3rpothesis  of  an  essential  disease  with  a  secondary  local 
affection ;  and  in  the  next  place  the  argument  from 
analogy  is  altogether  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  and 
against  the  views  of  Broussais. 

It  is  still  necessary — I  regret  to  say  it — to  warn 
you  against  following  the  routine  practice  of  giving 
what  is  called  '  alterative,'  combined  with  purgative, 
medicine,  in  the  early  periods  of  fever — a  course  too 
commonly  followed,  even  while  the  practitioner  is  un- 
aware of  the  nature  of  the  disease  he  is  treating.  In 
this  way  a  threefold  injury  is  inflicted.  The  strength 
of  the  patient  is  exhausted  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
husbanded ;  the  normal  course  of  the  fever  is  interfered 
with ;  and,  should  there  be  any  tendency  to  the 
intestinal  affection,  it  is  doubtless  augmented  and  ex- 
asperated by  measures  which  determine  to  the  part 
of  the  economy  most  hkely  to  be  the  seat  of  lesion. 
This  is  analogous  to  what  is  often  observed  in  constitu- 
tional maladies.    Thus,  in  cancerous  cachexia  the  local 
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organic  change  is  frequently  determined  by  the  receipt 
of  some  injury.  In  acute  essential  diseases,  again,  the 
same  thing  is  noticed,  as  for  example  in  variola,  where 
the  application  of  rubefacients  will  be  followed  by  an 
increased  development  of  the  eruption,  while  a  contrary 
effect  will,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  lecture,  be  pro- 
duced by  local  depletive  measures. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  our  cases  of  perforative 
peritonitis,  hypercatharsis  by  saline  purgatives  had  been 
induced  at  an  early  period  with  the  mistaken  view  of 
seeking  to  cut  the  fever  short. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  leeches  and  of  light 
poulticing.  Should  there  be  constipation,  with  swelling 
of  the  abdomen,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  free  the  bowels,  mild  enemata  may  be 
employed,  and  turpentine  fomentations  apphed  to 
the  surface.  The  enemata  must  be  composed  of  the 
blandest  fluids,  to  which,  if  there  be  any  troublesome 
tympany,  a  little  turpentine  made  into  an  emulsion 
with  yolk  of  egg  may  be  added. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  cases  will  constantly  present 
themselves,  in  which  the  practitioner  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  determine  whether  continued  fever  is  threatening,  or 
the  symptoms  are  to  be  referred  merely  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  '  feverish  cold.'  Under  these  circumstances 
I  would  still  inculcate  the  necessity  for  caution,  and 
would  recommend  that  the  smallest  doses  of  aperient 
medicines  likely  to  effect  the  objects  in  view  should  be 
employed. 

But  when  you  have  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the 
intestine  attended  by  diarrhoea,  the  use  of  poultices  and 
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of  demulcents  may  be  combined  with  that  of  astringents 
of  a  sedative  nature.  I  know  no  better  remedy  than 
the  acetate  of  lead  given  with  some  preparation  of 
opium.  In  the  form  of  pill  these  two  drugs  may  be 
conveniently  given  ;  but  if  ordered  in  a  mixture,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  substitute  the  acetate  of  morphia  for 
crude  opium.  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  result  from 
lessening  or  checking  the  diarrhoea,  or  any  symptoms  of 
lead-poisoning,  even  when  this  medicine  had  been  con- 
tinued for  many  days. 

Here  I  may  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  two 
epidemics  of  cholera  in  this  city  the  use  of  the  '  pilula 
plumbi  cum  opio'  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Graves, 
following  the  recommendation  as  to  the  value  of  the 
acetate  of  lead  in  the  diarrhoea  of  Continued  Fever 
by  Sir  James  Bardsley.*  The  remedy  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Graves  and  of  many  others  was  employed  in 
a  vast  number  of  cases,  and  I  beheve  that  during  this 
great  chnical  experiment  not  a  single  case  of  lead- 
poisoning  occurred  either  in  the  earher  stages  of  the 
case  or  in  the  later  period  of  convalescence.  We  must, 
of  course,  remember  that  the  acetate  of  lead  is  by  no 
means  so  poisonous  as  the  carbonate ;  but  I  would 
caution  you  against  its  possible  change  into  this  latter 
salt.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  compounded  in  a  mixture 
with  water  containing  carbonate  of  hme,  it  may  be 
decomposed.  This  is  still  more  hkely  to  occiu-  in 
the  use  of  lead-lotions.  The  most  violent  and  lon^- 
continued  case  of  lead-colic  I  ever  saw  was  that  of  a 

*  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  reprinted  from  the 
second  edition,  1864,  p.  317. 
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woman  who  liad  suffered  from  an  extensive  burn  of  the 
abdomen.  Lead-lotion  was  applied  to  the  injured 
surface  for  weeks  together,  and  we  must  suppose  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lead  was  formed 
and  absorbed,  for  symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  showed 
themselves. 

To  return — you  are  to  use  demulcents  either  by  the 
mouth  or  in  the  form  of  injection.  I  remember,  when 
a  student,  that  a  remedy  called  the  '  mistura  olei  et 
opii'  was  extensively  employed  in  this  hospital,  and 
with  the  best  effect.  It  was  an  emulsion  of  oil,  gum 
arable,  and  cinnamon  water,  to  which  a  little  laudanum 
was  added.  We  used  to  believe  that  it  acted  mainly 
in  lubricating  the  irritated  surfaces.  The  injection 
which  we  have  employed  with  greatest  advantage  in 
diarrhoea  in  fever  has  been  one  of  flax-seed  tea,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  The 
infusion  of  flax  seed  should  be  made  with  unbruised 
seed,  and  its  effect  in  producing  a  sensation  of  general 
soothing,  perceived  throughout  the  intestinal  tract,  is 
most  remarkable. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  a  turpentine 
injection  in  cases  of  constipation  with  tympany,  but 
when  this  latter  symptom  accompanies  diarrhoea,  and 
becomes  very  extreme,  the  same  remedy  is  often 
indicated.  You  might  suppose  that  given  by  the 
mouth  the  turpentine  would  act  as  a  purgative ;  but  if 
it  is  given  in  small  and  repeated  doses— as,  for  example, 
from  15  minims  to  half  a  drachm  every  two  or  three 
liours— the  result  may  be  just  the  opposite. 

Nor  is  the  mere  symptom  of  tympany  to  be  neglected. 
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for  although  it  is  by  no  means  commonly  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  eai^ly  stages  of  intestinal  lesion  in  fever, 
it  may  assume  dangerous  proportions. 

Some  years  ago  a  case  occurred  in  these  wards  in 
which  abdominal  tympany  seemed  to  be  the  direct  cause 
of  death.  It  resisted  all  remedies,  and  we  failed  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  long  tube  beyond  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  On  dissection  the  small  intestine  and  the 
colon  were  found  enormously  distended — the  large 
intestine  being  turned  over  and  obstructed  by  the 
formation  of  a  complete  fold  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Two  points  connected  with  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  ' 
in  fever  remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  diet  We  have 
already  spoken  of  diet  generally  in  fever,  and  you  will 
remember  the  rules  which  were  laid  down  for  your 
guidance.  It  is  occasionally  found  that  beef-tea  tends 
to  increase  the  diarrhoea.  Should  this  occur,  we  must 
either  give  it  in  smaller  quantities,  or  suspend  its  ad- 
ministration. Chicken  broth  may  be  substituted,  or 
farinaceous  foods  employed.  Arrowroot  with  port 
wine,  sago,  tapioca,  rice,  rice  milk,  plain  or  boiled 
milk,  and  milk  and  hme-water  in  varying  proportions 
are  articles  of  diet  to  which  recourse  may  be  had.  I 
have  also  used  eggs,  and  have  found  them  to  agree 
perfectly.  They  may  be  boiled,  or  beaten  up  raw 
with  milk  sweetened  with  sugar.  '  Egg-flip,'  or  the 
'  mistura  spiritus  vini  GaUici '  of  the  '  British  Phar- 
macopoeia,' is  one  of  the  most  valuable  stimulant  and 
nutritive  preparations  we  possess. 
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The  second  point  relates  to  the  exhibition  of  other 
astringents  than  those  already  mentioned.  These  are 
'chalk  mixture,'  galhc  and  tannic  acids,  the  astringent 
tinctures  (kino,  rhatany,  logwood,  and  so  on),  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  They  are,  I  beUeve,  all  useful 
in  their  way.  I  have  given  pills  of  tannic  acid  com- 
bined with  Dover's  powder  with  good  effect ;  but  the 
most  valuable  of  the  remedies  I  have  just  named  is 
undoubtedly  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  threefold 
value— it  allays  thirst,  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  possesses 
powerfully  astringent  properties.  It  may  be  adminis- 
tered frequently,  and  in  doses  of  from  15  to  25  or 
30  minims  well  diluted;  or  the  aromatic  sulphuric 
may  be  substituted. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  peritonitis  resulting  from  per- 
foration of  the  intestine,  the  occurrence  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  that  insusceptibihty  of  the  peritoneum 
to  adhesive  inflammation  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered. Kemember  how  rarely  we  meet  with  general 
adhesions  of  the  peritoneum  in  comparison  with  the 
frequency  of  such  a  condition  in  the  pleura.  Now,  it 
would  appear  that  the  violent  symptoms  of  perforation 
depend,  less  on  a  locahsed  serous  inflammation  cor- 
responding to  a  perforating  ulcer  of  the  intestine,  than 
on  the  fact  that  an  effusion  of  the  contents  of  the  tube 
into  the  general  cavity  causes  suddenly  an  extreme  and 
commonly  fatal  inflammation.  You  may  occasionally 
meet  cases  where,  although  the  serous  membrane  is  per- 
forated, no  general  inflammation  occurs— the  process  is 
circumscribed,  and  is  not  attended  with  any  effect  on 
the  constitutional  symptoms.  In  fact,  there  is  occlusion 
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of  the  opening—the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  formed 
by  the  serous  membrane  of  the  adjacent  fold  of  intestine, 
so  that  no  effusion  of  the  contents  takes  place.  And 
we  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  intense  irritation  in 
another  cavity  may  be  to  render  latent  even  a  general 
inflammation  from  effusion,  as  in  gastro-catarrhal  fever 
or  in  cases  of  cerebral  comphcation. 

Dr.  Murchison*  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
latter.  A  young  man  aged  19,  in  enteric  fever  with 
acute  dehrium,  suffered  from  proftise  intestinal  hsemor- 
rhage,  but  there  were  no  symptoms  of  peritonitis.  After 
death,  on  the  19th  day,  there  were  found  ulceration  of 
the  mtestine,  perforation,  and  peritonitis. 

Now,  if  we  compare  this  terrible  accident  with  the 
analogous  condition  of  empyema  and  pneumo-thorax 
from  perforation  of  the  pleura,  it  seems  to  be  more 
rapidly  and  certainly  fatal.  For  although  in  the  chest 
the  accident  is  often  attended  by  violent  symptoms, 
these  are  attributable  rather  to  the  frequently  conse- 
quent and  sudden  collapse  of  the  lung  than  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  resulting  pleuritis  on  the  nervous  system. 

It  frequently  happens  in  pneumo-thorax  that  after  the 
first  storm  of  suffering  is  past,  there  comes  an  interval  of 
calm-often  prolonged— whHe  occasionally  many  of  the 
vital  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  disappear  The 
condition  of  collapse  and  compression  seems,  even  for  a 
long  time,  to  suspend  the  diseased  process  in  the  lung 
so  that  Its  constitutional  symptoms  may  actually  subside' 
and  disappear  temporarily. 

It  was  long  believed,  and  is  by  some  still  held,  that 

•  Continued  Fevers  of  Qrcat Britain,  second  edition,  page  571. 
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general  peritonitis  from  perforation  in  fever  is  invariably 
fatal.    But  we  liave  in  this  hospital  arrived  at  a  different 
conclusion.    It  is  now  many  years  since  a  female  suffer- 
ing fi^om  ascites,  and  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Graves,  under- 
went the  operation  of  paracentesis,  soon  after  which  she 
was  seized  with  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis.    In  those 
days,  I  may  tell  you,  such  an  accident  in  the  operation 
of  tapping  was  not  uncommon,  and  no  wonder.  A 
very  large  trocar  and  canula  were  employed,  and  efforts 
made  to  get  rid  of  every  drop  of  fluid.  With  this  view  the 
abdomen,  while  the  canula  remained  in  the  wound,  was 
compressed  and  kneaded  in  various  places-the  mouth 
of  the  hard  instrument  thus  scraping  against  the  serous 
membrane  of  the  intestines—and  a  tight  bandage  after- 
wards applied.    Besides  the  effect  of  all  this  violence, 
the  serous  surfaces,  long  separated  from  the  effusion, 
were  rapidly  brought  into  contact,  so  that  you  can 
easily  understand  the  frequency  of  peritonitis.  The 
accident  is  now  comparatively  rare. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  strength  was  greatly  reduced, 
and  no  remedial  measm^e  was  proposed  by  the  operator. 
The  woman  being  in  extreme  pain.  Dr.  Graves 
administered  a  full  opiate  with  the  best  effect.  Sleep 
soon  followed,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  patient  awoke 
with  the  symptoms  greatly  alleviated.  The  opium  was 
repeated  in  diminished  doses,  and  after  a  few  days  all 
the  symptoms  of  acute  peritonitis  had  subsided.  She 
made  an  excellent  recovery. 

The  success  in  this  case  determined  us  to  employ 
opium  in  free  doses  m  the  first  example  of  perforative 
peritonitis  which  occurred,  and  the  practice  has  since 
then  proved  in  many  instances  successful. 
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The  two  great  indications  of  relieving  pain  and  of 
controlling  the  peristaltic  action  have  been  in  these 
wards  and  in  the  practice  of  several  of  my  friends  fulfilled 
with  the  happiest  effects,  while  the  interesting  result  of 
the  tolerance  of  opium  in  large  quantities  in  acute 
peritonitis  has  been  established.  Thus  a  grain  of  opium, 
exhibited  every  hour,  has  been  often  given  without  any 
poisonous  effect  whatever. 

A  case  occurred  here  which  illustrates  the  danger 
which  may  follow  any  excitement  of  the  peristaltic 
action  even  after  recovery  from  the  first  access  of 
peritonitis  has  ensued.    A  young  man,  m  an  enteric 
fever,  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  violent 
symptoms  of  peritonitis.    The  pulse  became  small, 
rapid,  and  wiry— the  abdomen  swollen  and  exquisitely 
tender.    No  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the  occurrence 
of  a  perforation,  and  the  opium  treatment  was  at  once 
resorted  to  and  continued  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Next  day  the  symptoms  were  greatly  lessened  in  in- 
tensity, and  we  continued  the  remedy  at  longer  intervals 
for  a  few  days.  AU  symptoms  of  peritonitis  disappeared, 
the  abdomen  felt  natural,  and  the  pulse  had  returned 
almost  to  its  normal  standard.    The  patient's  condition 
improved  daily,  he  took  nourishment  freely,  when,  the 
bowels  having  been  confined  for  many  days,  a  very 
mild  saline  laxative  was  unfortunately  given.    It  acted 
gently,  when  the  former  symptoms  at  once  returned, 
and  the  patient  sank  in  the  course  of  some  hours.  On 
dissection,  well-formed  but  recent  adhesions  were  found 
in  different  portions  of  the  peritoneum— evidently  the 
result  of  the  first,  all-but-cured  attack.    The  perfora- 
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tion  was  in  the  ascending  colon.  It  was  patulous, 
while  bilious  and  feculent  fluid  existed  in  the  serous 
cavity. 

Now,  that  this  patient  would  have  been  saved,  had 
the  laxative  been  withheld,  there  can  be  httle  doubt, 
and  the  case  is  full  of  instruction  and  warning. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  and  important  facts 
in  therapeutics  than  the  tolerance  of  opium  in  repeated 
doses  in  this  form  of  peritonitis,  and  the  remedy  has 
been  found  applicable  in  other  cases  besides  those  of 
intestinal  perforation.    It  has  succeeded  in  a  rupture 
from  an  over-distended  bladder,  in  which  immediately 
after  the  accident  no  urine  could  be  found  by  the 
catheter.    In  a  case  in  which  an  hepatic  abscess  had 
opened  into  the  peritoneum,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
entirely  subsided  after  a  few  days  of  the  opium  treat- 
ment.   On  dissection,  after  death  from  another,  abscess, 
numerous  organised  adhesions  were  observed  between 
the  convolutions  of  the  intestine  and  the  parietal 
peritoneum. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
perforative  peritonitis,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  you 
that  this  complication  of  fever,  like  the  other  secondary 
affections,  varies  in  frequency  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing epidemic  characters  of  the  disease.  Thus 
previously  to  1827  Dr.  Graves  observed  but  one 
instance  of  the  lesion  out  of  more  than  1,000  cases  of 
fever,  while  duringthe  session  of  1828-29  the  occurrence 
was  frequent  in  Dubhn.  At  the  present  day,  again, 
even  though  enteric  fever  has  increased  in  prevalence, 
this  terrible  accident  is  comparatively  rare. 
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Dr.  Graves  and  I  *  liave  shown  that  the  antiphlogistic 
method  of  treatment  is  not  so  apphcable  in  these  cases 
as  in  examples  of  idiopathic  peritonitis.    In  the  first 
place,  the  perforation  occurs  at  an  advanced  period  of 
some  other  disease,  when  the  constitution  is  enfeebled, 
and,  at  the  time  you  will  be  called  on  to  interfere,  the 
patient  is  suffering  not  merely  from  general  peritonitis 
but  from  the  collapse  which  attends  the  accident.  The 
disease  runs  its  course  with  such  rapidity  that  in  a 
comparatively   short  time   the  patient  is  brought 
into  the  last  stage.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
antiphlogistic  plan  only  accelerates  the  fatal  termination. 
No  doubt  in  ordinary  peritonitis  bleeding  may  check 
the  increase  or  extension  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  these 
cases  the  affection  is  immediately  extensive  and  severe, 
and  the  indications  are  not  to  withdraw  blood  from 
the  already  enfeebled  frame,  but  rather  to  relieve  pain, 
control  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowel,  and  to 
support  the  strength  until  nature  shall  have  completed 
the  organisation  of  the  false  membrane. 

In  the  epidemic  of  1827  the  antiphlogistic  method 
in  these  cases  signally  failed  in  our  wards,  while  the 
exhibition  of  opium  and  wine,  or  of  opium  in  full  doses,  ' 
was  attended  by  satisfactory  results.  More  recent 
experience  testifies  largely  to  the  truth  of  these 
observations. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cusack,  in  speaking  of  puerperal  fever, 
long  ago  bore  witness  to  the  efficacy  of  wine  and  opium 
in  puerperal  peritonitis,  where  the  powers  of  life  were 

•  '  Clinical  Report  of  the  Meatb  Hospital,'  Dublin  Hospital  Reports 
vol.  V.  ' 
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greatly  sunken,  and  any  form  of  blood-letting  or 
of  depletion  was  inadmissible.  His  observations  were 
fully  confirmed  by  Dr.  Gooch. 

I  would  commend  to  your  most  attentive  consideration 
the  following  admirable  remarks  by  Dr.  Murchison  on 
the  treatment  of  peritonitis  in  fever.    He  says  :* 

'  Although  the  cause  of  peritonitis  cannot  always  be  determined 
with  certainty,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  perforation  of 
the  bowel.  The  case,  though  desperate,  is  not  altogether  hopeless. 
Opium  ia  the  only  remedy  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases ;  but,  to  be 
of  service,  it  must  be  given  immediately  and  boldly.  To  an  adult, 
two  grains  of  solid  opium  may  be  given  at  once,  followed  by  one 
grain  every  second  or  third  hour,  till  slight  stupor  is  induced. 
When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phia is  preferable  to  opium  by  the  mouth.  The  doses  will  vary 
with  the  age  and  other  conditions  of  the  patient,  but  the  amount  of 
opium  tolerated  is  often  extraordinary;  as  much  as  sixty  grains 
have  been  taken  in  three  days  with  benefit.  The  opium  is  to  be 
given  alone,  and  not  in  combination  with  calomel,  which  brings 
down  more  bile  into  the  lower  bowel,  and  so  excites  peristaltic 
action.  The  object  is  not  to  produce  absorption  of  lymph  (even  if 
the  mercury  had  power  to  do  this),  but  to  paralyse  the  move- 
ments of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  their  contents 
into  the  peritoneum,  and  favour  the  formation  of  adhesions. 

'  Many  writers  have  recommended  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
abdomen  on  the  supervention  of  peritonitis,  but  the  extreme  prostra- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  the  tendency  is  to  death  by  asthenia, 
contra-indicate  such  a  practice.  The  pain  and  tension  of  the 
abdomen  will  also  be  relieved  by  warm  fomentations,  bran  poultices, 
and  turpentine  stupes;  but  a  much  more  certain  method  of  sub- 
duing the  inflammation  is  covering  the  abdomen  with  a  bladder 
of  ice,  or  with  the  ice  poultice  referred  to  under  the  treatment  of 
tympanitis.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  absolute  rest,  and  on  no  account  raised  in  bed,  and  the  ingesta 
ought  to  be  liquid,  and  given  in  such  small  quantities  at  a  time  that 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  stomach.  A  table-spoonful  of  milk  or  of 
iced  brandy  and  water  may  be  given  every  hour,  or  every  halE-hour. 


•  Loc.  cit,  page  655. 
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The  large  quantities  of  food  and  stimulants  sometimes  given  cannot 
fail,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  injurious,' 

He  adds  : 

'  If  the  case  does  well,  we  must  bewara  of  interfering  with  the 
constipation  induced  by  the  opium :  cases  are  recorded  where  the 
mcautious  administration  of  a  purge  appeared  to  break  up  the 
adhesions  and  produce  a  fresh  and  fatal  attack  of  peritonitis.' 

H^MOBKHAGE  from  the  intestine  in  fever  is  not  of 
very  uncommon  occurrence.  It  may  sometimes  be  re- 
garded as  to  some  extent  a  critical  phenomenon,  and  it 
often  produces  a  beneficial  and  curative  effect,  lessening 
the  local  determination  and  irritation.  Under  these 
conditions  it  should  not  be  interfered  with. 

But  cases  are  met  with  in  which,  from  the  amount, 
continuance,  or  recurrence  of  the  bleeding,  the  patient's 
life  is  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  then  we  are  called  on  to 
check  the  flow  if  possible. 

The  manner  of  the  haemorrhage  is  twofold.  Some- 
times it  consists  in  a  weeping  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. More  rarely  a  vessel  of  some  size  is  opened  by 
ulceration — this  especially  happens  in  the  second  or 
thu-d  week  of  enteric  fever.  Fortunately,  the  treatment 
likely  to  be  of  use  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Eest  is  of  paramount  importance.  Cold  drinks  and 
ice  may  be  given.  Tiupentine,  in  small  doses,  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  hasmorrhage  is  associated 
with  much  tympany.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium 
sometimes  act  well ;  or  opium  may  be  given  in  full 
doses  if  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  an  eroded  artery.  The 
points  in  favour  of  such  a  view  will  be  the  suddenness 
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of  the  occurrence  of  the  bleeding,  its  large  amount,  the 
advanced  period  of  the  illness,  and  the  absence  of 
hsemorrhages  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

A  man,  of  middle  age,  was  almost  convalescent  from 
a  comparatively  mild  enteric  fever,  when  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  was  seized  with  sudden  diarrhoea.  The 
resident  clinical  clerk  was  hastily  summoned.  He 
soon  found  that  the  motions  consisted  principally  of 
blood,  at  first  dark  and  tar-like,  then  of  a  more  florid 
and  arterial  appearance.    The  quantity  passing  from 
the  patient  was  so  large  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.     The  clinical  clerk  accordingly  at  once  ad- 
ministered a  full  opiate ;.  in  an  hour  he  gave  a  grain  of 
opium  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  he  repeated  this  dose 
every  two  hours  until  the  patient  had  taken  7  or  8 
grains  of  crude  opium.    The  hsemorrhage  was  soon 
checked,  and  the  cm-ious  thing  is  that  the  patient 
showed  the  same  remarkable  tolerance  of  the  opium 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
peritonitis.    He  made  a  good  and  rapid  recovery.  Of 
course  the  utmost  caution  should  be  employed  in  these 
cases,  and  the  effect  of  every  dose  should  be  attentively 
watched. 

Among  other  remedies  in  this  complication  may  be 
mentioned  tannin,  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron, 
and  ergot.  The  last  is  highly  commended  by  such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Murchison,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Eussell,  of 
Glasgow.  The  former  has  used  it  subcutaneously  with 
excellent  effect. 
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Tkeatment  of  the  Nbrtotjs  Secondaet  Symptoms  o]?  Fever— Head- 
ache— Cold  lotions,  warm  fomentations,  moderate  leeching,  shaving 
the  head,  cold  affusion,  ice — DELrRiUM — Treatment  depends  on  (1) 
period  of  case,  (2)  presence  of  hypersemia  of  the  brain,  or  otherwise — 
Ice,  leeches,  shaving]  the  head,  cold  affusion  in  active  delirium — 
Nourishment  and  wine  in  passive  or  ansemic  delirium — Sleepless- 
ness— Moderate  leeching,  cold  affusion,  ice — Turpentine  in  consti- 
pation and  tympany — Catheterism  in  distended  bladder — Sedatives — 
Opium,  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  hyoscyamus  bromide  of  potassium, 
chloral,  wine— Convulsions— Most  formidable  in  fever— Uremic, 
due  to  (1)  retention  of  urine  :  catheterism ;  (2)  suppression  of  urine  : 
dry-cupping  and  poulticing  over  kidneys,  diluents,  diuretics,  aperient 
enemata,  promotion  of  action  of  the  skin. 

Amoxg  the  earliest,  most  frequent,  and  often  most  pro- 
minent of  the  nervous  symptoms  in  fever  is  headache. 
At  first  it  is  seldom  very  violent,  and  no  important  or 
vigorous  measures  are  required  for  its  relief  at  this 
period.  It  is  generally  a  symptom  which  subsides 
early  in  the  case,  and  is  rarely  indicative  of  anything 
beyond  functional  derangement,  or  incipient  or  pro- 
gressive affection  of  the  brain.  The  intensity  of  the 
symptom  is  more  marked  in  typhus  than  in  typhoid ; 
but  in  neither  form  of  fever  is  it  often  accompanied  by 
indications  of  active  determination  to  the  head,  and  in 
both  it  commonly  subsides  without  any  interference 
beyond  the  application  of  a  cold  lotion,  such  as  vinegar 
and  water,  or  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac)  and 
water. 
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But  should  it  be  severe,  and  attended  with  more  or 
less  heat  of  the  head,  you  may  employ  with  advantage 
warm  stuping  of  the  forehead  and  temples.  These  warm 
fomentations  may  be  repeated  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  you  have  often  seen  the  marked  relief 
afforded  by  them.  Should  this  measure  fail,  the  appli- 
cation of  two  or  three  small  leeches  to  the  temples  or 
behind  the  ears  will  be  followed  by  relief — a  relief  out 
of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken.  You  will, 
however,  remember  that  the  pain  generally  subsides  by 
itself  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days.  Ye,t  it  sometimes 
continues,  and  resists  even  the  treatment  I  have  sug- 
gested ;  and  then,  when  it  is  severe  and  attended  with 
heat  and  fulness  of  the  head,  you  may  adopt  more  active 
measures.  You  may  apply  a  larger  number  of  leeches 
in  relays  for  two  or  three  times.  It  used  to  be  the 
practice  in  this  city,  when  the  pain  was  obstinate,  with 
heat  of  the  head,  sleeplessness,  and  commencing  delirium, 
to  open  the  temporal  artery — a  proceeding  often  fol- 
lowed by  excellent  results.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  I  speak  of  a  time  at  the  commencement  of  the 
change  of  type  in  disease  ;  yet  the  general  adoption  of 
this  measure  is  not  to  be  advised,  as  the  wearing  of  a 
tight  hgature  round  the  head  is  often  distressing,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  accidental  re-opening  of  the  wound 
or  the  formation  of  a  small  traumatic  aneurism.  I  should 
tell  you  that  the  quantity  of  blood  removed  in  this 
procedure  was  never  excessive,  varying  from  six  to  ten 
or  twelve  ounces. 

Now,  I  believe  that  by  shaving  the  head,  the  cold 
affusion,  and,  if  necessary,  the  application  of  ice,  you 
will  do  all  that  arteriotomy  could  effect. 
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Yet  shaving  the  head  should  not  be  a  matter  of  routine, 
especially  among  hospital  patients.  You  must  not  forget 
that  the  poor  convalescent  cannot  afford  to  purchase  a 
wig,  and  that  in  consequence  he  may  become  Hable  to 
otitis  and  other  accidents,  such  as  rheumatism  or  neu- 
ralgia of  the  head.  And  this  reminds  me  that  in  the 
epidemic  of  1826  and  1828  one  of  the  physicians  of 
our  large  temporary  hospital  adopted  the  routine  prac- 
tice of  shaving  the  head  of  almost  all  his  patients.  Dr. 
Graves  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  had  very  rarely  occa- 
sion to  direct  the  operation,  so  that  vfhen  the  shorn  and 
the  unshorn  patients  met  in  the  convalescent  wards  the 
former  became  greatly  dissatisfied.  But  this  was  not 
all,  for  soon  those  whose  heads  had  escaped  the  routine 
razor  turned  on  the  shaved  ones  such  a  battery  of  Irish 
satire  on  their  appearance  that  on  one  occasion  it 
proved  too  much  for  endurance,  and  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  convalescent  ward,  which  was 
quelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

Cold  affusion  is  best  carried  out  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  patient's  head  is  held  over  a  basin,  while 
cold  water  is  allowed  to  poiu:  slowly  from  a  jug  holding 
a  quart  or  two,  and  held  at  no  great  height  above  the 
head.  It  is  necessary  to  let  the  stream  faU  on  different 
parts  of  the  head  from  time  to  time,  for  otherwise  a 
very  painful  sensation  may  be  produced.  The  almost 
instantaneous  rehef  afforded  in  this  way  is  often 
remarkable. 

Now  as  to  the  application  of  ice :  This  is  frequently 
most  clumsily  and  ineffectually  performed.  A  bladder 
containing  fragments  of  ice  is  placed  on  the  vertex  and 
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allowed  to  remain  there.  The  effect  of  the  cold  thus 
locally  employed  on  the  shaved  head  gives  such  distress 
as  to  be  at  times  intolerable  until  the  ice  is  all  melted, 
when  you  may  frequently  find  your  patient's  head 
covered  for  hours  with  a  bag  of  water  at  fever  heat 
Of  course  you  will  not  permit  such  an  error  to  happen 
— the  frequency  of  which  showed  how  much  we  were 
in  want  of  skilled  nurse-tending.  The  proper  method 
of  proceeding  is  to  place  a  piece  of  ice,  rubbed  smooth 
with  the  hand,  in  a  cup-sponge  of  convenient  size,  and 
by  inverting  the  sponge  to  bring  the  ice  into  contact 
with  the  shaved  scalp,  keeping  it  in  gentle  motion  round 
the  head.  The  sponge  absorbs  the  water,  and  when  it 
is  saturated  it  can  be  squeezed  out,  the  ice  replaced,  and 
the  application  recommenced.  In  this  way  no  pain  is 
caused,  and  the  proceeding  is  grateful  to  the  patient, 
while  the  entire  head  is  cooled.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases  the  apphcation  must  be  renewed  at  shorter  or 
longer  intervals. 

Before  passing  from  the  treatment  of  headache  I 
wish  to  mention  the  influence  for  good  on  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  often  observed  on  cooling  of 
the  head  by  some  of  the  means  I  have  described.  At 
times,  in  advanced  fever  with  continued  determination 
to  the  head,  you  may  see  a  rapid  improvement  (which 
continues  to  recovery)  of  the  patient  when  the  heat  and 
fulness  of  the  head  have  been  allayed  by  appropriate 
measures.  It  seems  as  if  the  influence  of  periodicity, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  local  malady, 
was  again  permitted  tO  act.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  in  fever  of  a  condition  more  or  less  per- 
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sistent,  in  which  various  influences  may  bring  about  a 
cessation  or  subsidence  of  the  morbid  phenomena. 
Thus  we  read  of  cases  of  camp  fever  subsiding  on  any- 
forced  removal  of  the  patients.  You  will  find  marked 
benefit  to  follow  the  removal  of  a  patient  in  protracted 
fever  to  another  ward ;  and  even  crisis  has  been 
observed  closely  following  a  simpler  proceeding,  such 
as  a  change  into  a  fresh  bed,  the  washing  and  shaving 
of  the  patient's  face,  sponging  the  surface,  and  so  on. 

In  considering  delirium  in  fever,  strive  to  keep  the 
great  pathological  principle  before  you  of  the  rarity 
of  actual  cerebritis  in  essential  disease.  Also  that  when 
it  does  occur  it  is  in  most  cases  specific  and  reactive, 
and  as  such,  not  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  primary 
inflammation.  You  will  do  well  to  study  Dr.  ColHns' 
history  of  the  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  in  Dubhn 
— the  so-called 'cerebro-spinal  arachnitis^' — and  you  will 
perceive,  I  do  not  doubt,  that  the  condition  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  was  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  secondary  diseases  in  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers ;  that  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  essential 
malady ;  and  that  in  all  things— treatment  included — 
there  was  an  analogy  between  the  local  and  predomi- 
nant affections  of  these  forms  of  disease.  They 
differed  only  as  to  symptoms  referrible  to  the  organs 
which  bore  the  weight  of  the  secondary  malady,  and 
agreed  in  inconstancy  of  occurrence,  variety  in  degree, 
and  incompetency  of  the  local  phenomena  to  account 
for  the  general  symptoms. 

A  key  to  the  treatment  of  dehrium  is  to  be  obtained 
by  having  regard  mainly  to  two  considerations.  First, 
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the  period  of  the  case  at  which  this  symptom  is  deve- 
loped. The  earlier  the  period,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  relief  by  remedial  measures,  such  as  the  cold  affusion 
and  leeching.  Secondly,  the  presence,  the  degree,  or 
the  absence  of  signs  of  active  hyperaamia  of  the  brain. 

Now,  the  symptom  may  be  actively  developed  at  an 
early  period,  making  it  probable  that  it  is  still  of  toxic 
and  functional  origin;  or  it  may  occur  at  a  more 
advanced  stage,  when — ^if  signs  of  active  determination 
to  the  head  be  present — it  may  be  supposed  that  re- 
active irritation  is  already  set  up.  It  is  in  this  latter 
condition  that  Dr.  Hudson  advocates  the  practice  of 
arteriotomy,  but  this  measure  is  seldom  necessary  if 
leeches  are  judiciously  used,  and  the  cold  affusion  or 
the  apphcation  of  ice  to  the  head  properly  carried  out. 

Ice  is  especially  useful  under  such  circumstances.  I 
remember  attending  a  professional  man,  who  with  a 
very  large  head  was  of  a  highly  nervous  and  choleric 
temperament.  He  had  a  well-marked  typhus  fever 
with  severe  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  frequently- 
violent  dehrium,  long-continued  want  of  sleep,  and 
extreme  heat  of  the  head.  Leeches  had  been  freely 
applied,  and  followed  by  shaving  the  scalp  and  cold 
affusion.  I  recommended  the  apphcation  of  ice  in  the 
way  I  have  detailed  to  you.  There  had  been  no  sleep 
for  several  days  and  nights.  A  proper  supply  of  ice 
having  been  obtained,  his  wife  commenced  to  move  the 
sponge  with  the  ice  slowly  and  steadily  round  and 
round  and  over  the  great  head.  The  patient  at  once 
became  quiet,  and  soon  fell  into  tranquil  sleep.  So 
long  as  the  application  was  continued  he  remained 
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asleep,  but  awoke  suddenly  and  delirious  whenever  from 
fatigue  his  wife  rested  her  arm.  In  tliis  way  he  used  to 
get  continuous  sleep  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  For 
three  days  and  three  nights  she  hardly  ever  intermitted 
her  labour  of  love,  and  might  be  seen  kneeling  at  the 
bedside  while  a  cloud  of  vapour  was  rising  from  the 
head.  Her  unwearied  efforts  were  rewarded,  and  her 
husband  recovered. 

The  devotion  of  woman  is  truly  wonderful.  In  another 
case— one  of  putrid  typhus  fever — the  disease,  from  the 
condition  of  the  skin  and  the  discharges,  was  of  a  most 
loathsome  nature,  and  the  patient,  also  a  medical  man, 
in  his  wild  delirium  could  not  be  kept  in  bed  unless  his 
wife  undressed  and  lay  down  beside  him.  This,  I 
ascertained,  she  contuiued  to  do  during  the  long  course 
of  the  disease,  for  in  this  way  alone  could  any  sleep  be 
obtained.  At  our  daily  visit  this  lady  received  us  in  a 
fresh  and  elegant  morning  costume.  She  too  had  her 
well-earned  reward,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  her 
noble  mdifference  to  personal  risk  went  far  to  protect 
her  in  the  dreadful  exposure  to  contagion.  A  lesson 
taught  us  is  that  contagion  is  one  thing,  the  state  of 
receptivity  of  the  body  another. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  learn  many  things  in  your 
future  practice  besides  medicine,  and  will  be  taught 
what  a  woman  will  do  when  the  object  of  her  love  lies 
prostrate  in  disease,  in  shame,  in  sorrow,  or  in  madness. 
This  is  indeed  the  bravery  of  devotion.  In  one  of  the 
Ballads  of  the  Cid,  he  is  represented  as  rescuing  from 
death  by  drowning  a  leper  whom  none  of  his  train  would 
approach.  He  moimts  him  on  his  horse,  brings  him  to  a 
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place  of  refuge,  and  even  shares  his  bed  with  hiiii  at 
night.  He  is  awakened  by  a  sensation  as  if  a  sword 
passed  through  him,  to  find  his  companion  gone.  Soon 
afterwards  the  room  is  suddenly  filled  with  light,  and 
the  holy  Lazarus  stands  effulgent  by  his  side,  bringing 
a  message  from  the  Throne  of  God,  that  all  honour 
will  be  given  to  him  in  this  world,  death  in  victory,  and 
life  eternal  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  form  of  dehrium  I  have  just  been  speaking  of  is 
that  accompanied  by  high  arterial  tension  and  other 
active  symptoms.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  signs 
are  wanting,  you  must  be  very  cautious  in  bleeding 
locally,  or  even  in  the  application  of  cold.  An  opposite 
line  of  treatment  is  in  this  case  generally  indicated.  If 
we  have  delirium,  even  violent,  without  heat,  fulness,  or 
increased  arterial  action,  the  treatment  by  leeching  and 
cold  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous.  This 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  pure  delirium  tremens, 
and  in  the  frequent  affection  in  Dublin  called  '  the 
whiskey-fever,'  when  these  are  combated  by  depletion 
of  the  head. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  I  was  called  to  see  a 
Polish  officer  in  an  advanced  stage  of  typhus  fever. 
He  had  been  very  dehrious,  and  at  my  visit  I  found 
him  with  his  shaven  head  covered  by  a  bladder  of  ice, 
while  in  each  axilla  a  large  mass  of  ice  was  fixed,  and 
his  hands  were  clasped  as  in  prayer.  He  was  per- 
fectly pale,  and  with  great  feebleness  of  pulse  ;  but  he 
recognised  me,  and  turning  towards  me  he  mournfully 
said, '  I  think  I  am  one  of  the  lost  ones.'  I  need  not 
say  the  ice  was  all  removed,  warm  and  dry  clothing 
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supplied,  while  wine  and  nourishment  were  given. 
The  result  of  the  change  of  treatment  was  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

In  administering  stimulants  in  delirium  you  must  in 
every  case  begin  tentatively,  watching  their  effect  from 
hour  to  hour.  The  chief  indications  for  their  employ- 
ment are  the  nature  and  the  advanced  period  of  the 
fever,  the  absence  of  signs  of  active  determination  to 
the  head,  the  want  of  vigour  in  the  heart  as  to  its 
impulse  and  the  intensity  of  its  sounds,  and,  lastly,  the 
age  and  previous  history  of  your  patient.  With  regard 
to  this  last  point,  you  will  remember  what  I  have  said 
in  a  former  lecture  as  to  the  sanative  influence  of 
stimulants  so  often  observed  in  patients  of  previously 
temperate  habits. 

The  question  of  the  exhibition  of  sedatives  in  delirium 
may  fitly  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  treatment 
of  INSOMNIA,  or  SLEEPLESSNESS,  to  which  I  would  now 
bespeak  your  attention.    This  symptom  is  frequently 
one  of  the  most  serious,  troublesome,  and  unmanageable 
of  the  evidences  of  nervous  derangement  in  fever.  It 
is  sometimes  combated  successfully  by  such  measures 
as  have  been  abeady  considered— namely,  moderate 
leeching,  the  cold  affusion,  and  the  appHcation  of  ice. 
In  cases  where  the  bowels  are  confined  with  more  or 
less  tympany,  Dr.  Hudson  states  that  the  best  effects 
were  produced  by  the  administration  of  a  full  dose  of 
turpentine.    I  have  myself  observed  a  hke  result  follow 
the  rehef  of  some  local  distress  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
body.    A  man  in  advanced  fever,  who  had  been  sleep- 
less and  very  delirious,  was  found  to  labour  under  a 
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distended  bladder.  The  catheter  was  at  once  passed, 
and  an  immense  quantity  of  urine  drawn  off.  Very 
shortly  the  delirium  ceased  and  t!ie  patient  fell  asleep. 

It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  sedatives  in  fever. 

In  seeking  for  a  guide  as  to  the  exhibition  of  opium 
you  will  find  assistance  in  observing  the  state  of  the 
eye,  for  the  contracted  or  '  pin-hole '  pupil  seems  to 
be  more  closely  related  to  active  hyperasmia  of  the 
brain  than  the  natural  or  dilated  one.    Still,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  not  an  absolutely  certain  guide, 
and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  an  opiate  acted 
well  notwithstanding  its  contraction.    This  sign  also 
may  be  present  in  one  eye  and  absent  in  the  other. 
Speaking  generally,  it  is  far  safer  in  fever  to  give 
opium  in  small  and  repeated  doses  than  to  venture 
upon  a  large  single  dose.    It  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  antimony,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Graves, 
not  so  much  as  an  antiphlogistic  or  eluninative  agent, 
but  as  a  direct  means  of  increasing   the  hypnotic 
influence  of  opium.    This  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
therapeutic  results,  the  explanation  of  which,  like  that  of 
many  others  relating  to  the  action  of  medicine,  is  so  far 
involved  in  obscurity.    Dr.  Graves  used  to  prescribe  a 
mixture  containing  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic  and  a 
drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  in  eight  ounces  of  camphor 
water.    A  tablespoonful  of  this  was  given  every  second 
hour  until  the  desired  effect  was  produced.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  in  his  hands  was  most  remark- 
able •  and  in  the  number  of  the  '  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal'  for  August  1849  Dr.  Kobert  Law  bears  his 
testimony  to  the  value  of  this  treatment.* 

•  Second  Series,  vol.  viii.  p.  63. 
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Tartar  emetic  and  opium  are  in  general  indicated  in 
those  cases  of  even  liigh  delirium,  with  sleeplessness, 
where  the  head  is  cool  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
not  vigorous. 

Other  sedatives  which  you  will  find  of  use  in  fever 
are  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  bromide  of  potassium 
and  chloral.   With  respect  to  the  last-named  remedy,  I 
would  caution  you  against  giving  too  large  a  dose  at 
once.    In  fever  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  the  hydrate  of 
chloral  are  generaUy  sufficient  to  produce  the  wished-for 
effect,  and  if  this  dose  fails  it  can  be  repeated  after  a 
lapse  of  one  or  two  hours.    The  remedy  is  of  especial 
value  in  the  management  of  many  cases  of  simple 
delirium  tremens.    In  this  disease  it  may  be  employed 
in  moderate  and  repeated  doses  if  necessary. 

You  wHl  occasionally  find  that  wine  has  a  well- 
marked  calming  and  sedative  effect  in  fever.  A  patient 
who  has  been  restless,  sleepless,  and  dehrious  will 
sometimes  be-come  quiet  and  fall  asleep  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  httle  wine.  This  occurs  where  the 
nervous  symptoms  are  probably  due  to  an  anemic  or 
span£Bmic  condition  of  the  brain  associated  with  a  weak 
heart  and  a  flagging  circulation. 

Convulsions  in  fever  are  among  the  most  formidable 
comphcations  of  the  disease,  more  particularly  so  when 
they  occur  in  its  advanced  stages.  Under  the  term 
'  convulsions '  may  be  included  a  group  of  phenomena 
varying  from  shght  subsultus  tendinum  and  fioccitatio 
or  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  to  the  most  violent  and 
general  perturbation  of  the  muscular  system.  These 
symptoms  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  fever  are 
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often  attributed  to  iirasmic  poisoning,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  is  frequently  disturbance  referrible 
to  the  urinary  organs.    You  will  see  in  Dr.  Hudson's 
work*  a  quotation  from  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  in 
reference  to  the  importance  of  attention  to  the  relieving 
of  the  bladder.  Sir  Dominic  shows  that  daily  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  bladder  is  imperatively  necessary, 
and  that  the  catheter  should  be  employed  in  retention 
of  urine  with  or  without  dribbhng.  In  truth,  you  must 
not  trust  to  any  report  from  the  nurse  as  to  the  existence 
or  absence  of  retention,  for  often,  although  a  large 
quantity  of  water  may  have  been  passed,  the  bladder 
will  be  found  greatly  distended.    This  state  may  have 
been  preceded  by  suppression,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  return  of  the  secretion  is  attended  by  an 
enormous  flow,  especially  when  this  occurs  at  a  critical 
time  of  the  fever.     In  such  a  case  it  wiU  be  right  for 
you  to  re-visit  the  patient  within  an  hour  or  two  after 
catheterism,  when  you  may  be  surprised  to  find  the 
bladder  again  over-distended. 

The  amount  of  distention  is  sometimes  extraordinary. 
'I  saw  not  long  since,  in  private  practice,'  says  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  bladder  in  fever,  '  another  case  illustrating 
the  same  point.  In  this  case  the  patient  was  a  lady 
under  the  care  of  a  homoeopath.  You  know  a  homceo-  • 
path  would  not  use  a  catheter.  It  was  on  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenthday  of  fever.  I  found  her  in  epileptic  convul- 
sions, which  had  continued  for  some  hours,  foammg  at 
the  mouth,  insensible,  unable  to  swallow,  and,  to  all 

•  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Fever,  second  edition,  p.  183. 
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appearance,  dying.  On  examining  the  abdomen,  I  felt 
the  bladder  extending  up  as  high  as  the  umbilicus.  On 
introducing  the  catheter,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bear 
the  intolerable  ammoniacal  smell  of  the  urine,  which 
must  have  been  shut  up  for  several  days.  It  continued 
to  flow  until  some  large  basinfuls  were  drawn  off.  This 
patient  recovered,  but  she  suffered  much  from  the 
neglect.  Subacute  and  then  chronic  cystitis  followed, 
under  which  she  continued  to  suffer  for  more  than  a  year 
afterwards.' 

In  connection  with  the  presence  of  ur£emia  in  fever 
we  have  observed  the  urine  in  such  cases  to  effervesce 
briskly  on  adding  a  dilute  acid,  and  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  case  of  extreme  subsultus  in  which  the  cerebral 
sinuses  and  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  contained  air  in 
considerable  quantity. 

The  most  long-continued  and  violent  attack  of  convul- 
sions I  ever  witnessed  was  in  the  case  of  a  student  of 
this  hospital,  who  had  gone  on  to  the  thirteenth  day 
of  fever.  The  distended  bladder  could  be  felt ;  but 
such  was  the  violence  of  the  convulsions,  attended  vdth 
extraordinary  priapism,  that  all  attempts  at  catheterism 
were  futile.  It  was  also  impossible  to  get  the  patient 
to  swallow  anything,  or  to  use  an  enema,  and  under 
these  desperate  circumstances  we  determined  to  employ 
chloroform  inhalation.  The  greatest  difficulties  at- 
tended the  administration,  but  at  last  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced. The  convulsions  ceased  like  magic,  and  suddenly 
a  jet  of  urine  sprang  upwards  to  a  great  height  from  the 
still  erect  penis ;  the  stream  continuing  to  flow  until 
the  bladder  was  empty,  when  the  priapism  disappeared. 
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We  see,  therefore,  that  where  the  uraemic  condition 
and  its  accompanying  convulsions  depend  on  mere 
retention  of  lu-ine  we  have  a  ready  and  efficacious 
remedy  in  careful  and  judicious  evacuation  of  the  bladder 
by  the  catheter. 

But  in  suppression  of  urine  our  treatment  must  be 
different.  Dry-cupping  freely  employed  over  the 
Iddneys,  the  diligent  apphcation  of  poultices  and  sina- 
pisms in  the  same  region,  the  use  of  diluents,  and  the 
exhibition  of  a  combination  of  nitre  with  the  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  are  the  measures  in  which  you  are  to 
place  most  confidence.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
bowels  open  by  turpentine  enemata,  and  the  action  of 
the  skin  may  be  stimulated  by  sponging  with  tepid 
vinegar  and  water  and  subsequent  rubbing  with  a  dry 
towel. 
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Phlegmasia  Alba  Dolens — The  swelling  is  not  always  painful,  or 
white  in  appearance — Symmetry  of  the  aiFected  limb  not  lost — 
Professor  Trousseau's  views  as  to  the  etiology  of  the  affection — 
Phlegmasia  (1)  of  puerperal  women,  (2)  in  scrofulous  and  (3) 
cancerous  cachexise — Pulmonary  embolism  caused  by  phlegmasia — 
Case  of  phlegmasia  after  typhus  fever — Treatment  of  the  aifection 
— General  Concltjsion. 

GejSTTLESIEN",  you  may  remember  my  mentioning  to  you 
that  a  continued  rapidity  of  pulse  after  the  other  con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  fever  had  subsided  was  to  be 
taken,  not — as  suggested  by  Laennec — as  a  sign  that  the 
heart  had  been  weakened,  but  rather  as  showing  the 
existence  of  some  acute  organic  change  attended  with 
irritation.  I  mentioned  as  examples  of  these  changes 
two  pathological  conditions — one,  the  acute  and  some- 
times general  development  of  tubercle  ;  and  the  other, 
that  form  of  disease  to  which  the  name  of  phlegmasia 
DOLEN'S,  or  PHLEGMASIA  ALBA  DOLENS,  has  been  given. 

We  shall  by-and-by  examine  how  far  the  term 
'  phlegmasia '  is  properly  applied ;  and,  although  the 
disease  is  commonly  more  or  less  painful,  it  may  occur 
so  free  from  local  suffering  that  its  discovery  is  acci- 
dental ;  and  so,  as  I  have  already  shown,  the  adjective 
<  dolens '  is  not  always  applicable.  Again,  in  place  of  the 
swelling  being  colourless,  the  entire  limb  may  be  covered 
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with  deep  purplish-blue  arborescent  stainings,  so  that  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  term  is  not  always  appropriate. 
This,  however,  is  less  often  met  with  than  the  absence 
of  pain.  The  pain,  too,  may  be  singularly  localised ; 
thus  in  a  case  which  was  under  the  care  of  an  eminent 
physician  the  pain  was  confined  to  the  sciatic  notch. 
The  disease  was  held  to  be  merely  sciatica,  and  the 
actual  cautery  ordered  to  be  apphed  over  the  nerve.- 
In  preparing  to  effect  this  the  assistant  accidentally 
exposed  the  opposite  extremity,  when  he  was  struck  by 
its  comparative  emaciation,  and  the  real  nature  of  the 
case  was  at  once  revealed. 

This  illustrates  an  interesting  circumstance,  which  we 
have  often  observed — namely,  that  though  the  swelhng 
of  the  limb  may  be  general,  it  has  little  if  any  effect  on 
the  symmetry  of  the  part.  The  limb  is  simply  larger 
and  fuller  than  the  opposite  extremity,  so  that  it  is  often 
only  by  comparison  that  the  morbid  enlargement,  is 
recognised.  I  detailed  to  you  a  case  in  which  symptoms 
of  intermittent  fever,  which,  however,  was  then  epide- 
mic, were  present  and  exasperated  by  the  use  of  quinine. 
Here  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  due 
solely  to  an  accidental  comparison  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities. The  patien^t  was  not  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  any  enlargement  or  pain  in  the  hmb. 

It  is  probable  that  this  remarkable  appearance  of 
symmetry  of  the  affected  limb  occurs  more  frequently 
when  the  disease  is  a  sequela  of  fever  than  in  other 
cases.  Thus  Professor  Trousseau,*  in  speaking  of  its 
occurrence  in  tubercular  and  cancerous  cachexias,  refers 

»  '  Clinical  Medicine,'  vol.  v.  lect.  xcv.  Ifew  Syd.  Soc.  Translation. 
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to  the  irregular  form  assumed  by  the  painful  oedema  in 
these  affections. 

In  his  lectiu'es  the  same  great  clinical  teacher  dwells 
on  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  as  a  result  of  puerpei  al  fever, 
and  also  mentions  its  occurrence  in  typhus  and  in 
typhoid  fevers. 

He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  results  rather 
from  a  condition  of  the  blood  predisposing  to  coagu- 
lation in  the  veins,  and  their  consequent  obstruc- 
tion, than  to  primary  phlebitis.  The  result  is  what  he 
denominates  '  painful  oedema,'  which  disappears  either 
by  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  or  by 
the  resolution  of  the  clot.  He  gives  some  important 
facts  showing  that  the  existence  of  a  phlegmasia  alba 
dolens  may  have  an  important  influence  in  the  diagnosis 
of  visceral  cancer. 

You  may  now  ask  how  far  the  term  '  phlegmasia '  is 
applicable  to  this  disease,  or  whether  the  coagulation 
of  blood  in  the  veins  is  not  the  first  step  of  the  local 
malady,  while  the  inflammatory  condition  is  secondary 
and  reactive.  Certain  it  is  that  when  a  cordy  and  pain- 
ful state  of  the  veins,  such  as  the  femoral  or  saphena, 
exists,  the  moderate  use  of  leeches  over  the  vessel  is 
advisable.  This  is  true  at  least  in  the  case  where  the 
disease  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  fever,  and  it  is  on  this  that 
our  observations  are  based. 

Now,  whether  phlegmasia  occurring  in  puerperal 
women  is  or  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  uterine 
phlebitis  and  the  extension  of  inflammatory  action  along 
the  veins,  producing  obstruction  of  them,  may  be 
a  question;    but  that  actual  primary  or  traumatic 
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phlebitis  is  capable  of  obstructing  a  vein  so  as  to  cause 
painful  oedema — in  other  words,  phlegmasia  dolens — 
appears  from  a  case  which  occurred  some  years  ago  in. 
our  wards.  It  was  of  a  patient  labouring  under  an 
acute  attack  of  visceral  inflammation  who  was  bled 
from  the  arm.  The  operator  used  a  rusty  and  blunt 
lancet.  The  arm  became  painful  and  tender  along  the 
course  of  the  median  basilic  vein  above  and  below  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  There  was  no  swelling,  but  the, 
type  of  fever  changed  to  an  asthenic  form,  attended  by 
sweating  and  anxiety,  so  that  the  state  of  pyaemia  was 
apprehended.  This  having  continued  for  a  few  days, 
the  arm  suddenly  swelled  from  above  the  elbow  down- 
wards, and  presented  all  the  characters  of  phlegmasia 
alba  dolens.  The  constitutional  symptoms  subsided 
and  the  patient  gradually  recovered. 

Now,  you  know  that  ordinary  phlegmasia  dolens  is 
seldom  a  fatal  disease,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted 
for  by  assuming  that,  as  in  the  cachexiee,  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  is  the  principal  morbid  condition,  or 
that  it  acts  in  preventing  the  blood-poisoning  by  the 
localisation  of  phlebitis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  danger  is  inversely  as  the  amount  of 
sweUing.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  I  have  just  now 
detailed  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  vein  was  about 
to  commence  when  coagulation  put  an  end  to  further 
absorption. 

In  connection  vdth  this  point  I  may  notice  that  in 
certain  forms  of  visceral  irritation  the  bulk  of  the 
affected  organ  is  greatly  augmented.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  is  caused  by  oedema,  the  result  of  venous 
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obstruction.  Thus  in  a  case  of  croupous  or  plastic 
pneumonia  which  was  brought  before  the  Pathological 
Society  of  Dublin  by  Professor  Eobert  William  Smith 
the  enlargement  of  the  affected  lung  was  so  considerable 
as  to  simulate  empyema ;  the  side  was  much  dilated  and 
the  liver  depressed.  Every  air-cell  seemed  to  be  filled 
with  minute  granular  fibrinous  bodies,  of  which  thou- 
sands were  obtainable  by  washing  the  cut  surface  of  the 
lung. 

Trousseau  has  shown  that  the  principal  condition  in 
the  phlegmasia  dolens  is  coagulation  of  blood  in  some 
venous  trunk,  and  not,  as  has  been  held,  an  affection  of 
the  lymphatics.  In  this  hospital  we  have  verified  his 
statement  of  the  freedom  of  the  lymphatics  and  glands 
in  the  groin.  You  will  do  well  to  study  his  95th 
lecture,  in  which,  in  addition  to  an  exhaustive  patho- 
logical account  of  the  disease,  he  shows  that,  in  the 
cachexia  generally,  hiematologists  *  have  established 
that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  red  globules  and  an 
augmentation  of  the  fibrin  and  serum  of  the  blood. 
This  condition  predisposes  to  a  spontaneous  coagulation, 
the  tendency  to  which  we  may  well  suppose  to  be  still 
further  increased  by  the  presence  of  any  phlebitic 
irritation. 

I  have  told  you  that  Trousseau  explains  the  frequency 
of  phlegmasia  in  the  cancerous  and  tubercular  cachexise 
by  a  reference  to  this  fibrinous  and  leuc^ematous  condi- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  its 
occurrence  as  a  sequela  of  fever  depends  on  the  same 

•  Andral  et  Gaverret,  Eechet-clm  sur  les  Moclificatimis  des  Proportions 
des  quelques  Principea  du  Sang  dans  les  Maladies.    Paris,  1842. 
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cause.  In  further  support  of  this  view  I  may  recall  the 
fact,  also  noticed  by  Trousseau,  that  phlegmasia  is  more 
common  after  enteric  than  after  typhus  fever,  the 
longer  duration  of  the  former  tending  to  modify  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  to  a  greater  degree.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  also  that  the  local  abdominal  irrita- 
tion so  common  in  the  advanced  stages  of  enteric  fever, 
like  the  uterine  irritation  in  cases  of  phlegmasia  puer- 
perarum,  acts  as  an  exciting  cause  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  deteriorated  condition  of  blood. 

Viewing  the  question  again  from  another  point, 
it  may  be  held  that  the  affection  following  fever  is 
the  result  rather  of  a  state  of  blood  predisposing  to 
coagulation  than  of  an  original  phlebitis.  It  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  often  little,  if  any,  increase  of 
local  temperature,  and  the  disease  appears  to  differ 
from  the  secondary  affections  of  fever  in  not  presenting 
any  weU-marked  signs  of  periodic  retrocession.  Still, 
as  I  have  said,  in  cases  where  at  an  early  period  a 
cordy  state  of  the  femoral  or  saphena  veins — accom- 
panied by  tenderness — exists,  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  along  the  course  of  the  vessels,  fomentations, 
poultices,  and  the  moderate  use  of  opium,  are  followed 
by  good  effects. 

Professor  Trousseau  also  alludes  to  the  occiurence 
of  pulmonary  embolism  in  phlegmasia  dolens  in  the 
male  subject,  showing  that  spontaneous  coagulation 
may  be  developed  in  the  saphena,  crural,  or  any  other 
vein,  and  remain  hmited  to  a  very  small  extent  of  the 
vessel.  He  observes  that  generally  the  migratory  clot 
reaches  the  lung,  causing  dyspnoea  and  rapid  death  by 
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apnoea ;  but  he  believes  that  in  certain  exceptional 
cases  the  clot  may  be  arrested  in  the  right  auricle  or 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  He  says  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  predisposition  of  the  patient  and  the  volume 
of  the  clot,  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  syncope 
will  be  observed  ;  the  heart,  surprised,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  arrival  of  the  migratory  clot,  will  at  once  cease  to 
beat  with  regularity  and  power,  and  ere  long  contrac- 
tions will  entirely  cease.  In  these  cases  death  will  take 
place  by  syncope — ^by  '  arrest '  of  the  heart — in  fact, 
the  prolonged  syncope  leads  to  death. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  form  of  syncope 
was  induced  less  by  the  '  surprise '  of  the  heart  than 
by  the  sudden  cutting  ofi'  of  the  blood  supply  from 
the  left  ventricle.  A  case  was  some  years  ago  pre- 
sented to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  in  which 
symptoms  of  heart  disease  were  at  last  followed  by  a 
sudden  and  fatal  syncope.  An  indurated  coagulum  of 
a  spherical  form  had  entered  the  funnel-shaped  sinus 
described  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  completely  occluded  the 
left  auriciilo-ventricular  opening,  thus  absolutely  and 
suddenly  cutting  off  the  blood  supply  from  the  left 
ventricle. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture  I  will  read  the  notes 
of  a  very  interesting  case  of  the  affection  which  has 
been  engaging  our  attention.  The  subject  of  it  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Graves  and  myself  at  this  hospital,  who 
for  many  years  since  has  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice 
in  the  country.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  given  in  the 
gentleman's  own  words.    He  says :  

For  a  great  part  of  the  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829  I  acted  as 
clinical  clerk  to  you  and  our  lamented  friend  Dr.  Graves  ia  the 
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Meath  Hosioital,  during  the  protracted  continuance  of  an  epidemic 
of  typhus  fever,  which  we  cannot  easily  forget.  My  principal 
business  was  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  critical  days  of  the 
fever,  in  the  investigation  of  which  you  and  Dr.  Graves  were  deeply 
interested  at  the  time.  In  this  occupation  it  was  my  duty  to  spend 
several  hours  every  day  at  the  bedside  of  patients  in  all  stages  of  the 
fever,  and  my  immunity  from  contagion  for  so  long  a  period  led 
me  to  imagine  that  I  had  become  absolutely  fever-proof;  but  I  was 
destined  to  be  undeceived. 

One  morning  in  June  1829  Dr.  Graves  called  the  attention  of  the 
class  to  a  remarkable  instance  of  calor  mordax  in  a  female  patient. 
Of  course  there  was  a  rush  of  the  pupils  to  witness  this  imusual 
phenomenon,  myself  amongst  the  foremost.  I  had  no  sooner  laid  my 
hand  on  the  burning  skin  of  the  patient's  arm  than  I  was  conscious, 
by  a  sudden  thrill  or  shock  through  my  whole  frame,  that  I  was 
stricken  by  fever.  That  day  and  the  next  constituted  the  period  of 
incubation.  I  was  not  actually  ill,  but  I  was  languid,  uncomfortable, 
listless — out  of  sorts  in  every  way.  On  the  third  day  I  had  a  rigor, 
followed  by  an  intense  pain  in  the  head,  with  nearly  all  the  usual 
characteristics  of  typhus,  including  a  full  crop  of  petechiae.  (It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  several  sub- 
sequent fevers  had  I  ever  the  slightest  delirium.)  On  the  twenty- 
first  day  from  the  rigor  I  appeared  to  have  a  crisis,  and  a  terrible 
crisis  it  was.  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain,  apparently  in 
the  left  hip-joint,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  leg  and  foot.  The 
whole  limb  became  swollen  and  glazed,  presenting  all  the  appearance 
of  a  leg  affected  with  phlegmasia  dolens,  as  no  doubt  it  was.  The 
pain  was  excessive  and  almost  intolerable.  For  fourteen  nights  the 
most  powerful  opiates  which  could  be  safely  administered  failed  to 
procure  sleep,  though  they  served,  in  some  degree,  to  alleviate  pain. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  acute  suffering — six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fever — I  was  enabled  to  leave  my  bed.  But 
the  swelling  of  the  limb  remained,  and  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
permanent  hypertrophy  of  the  cellular  substance.  In  all  likelihood 
I  was  doomed  to  have  a  thick  leg  for  life.  For  many  years,  too,  I 
continued  to  have  more  or  less  pain  in  the  hip,  always  increased  by 
exercise.  Some  short  time  after  my  recovery  from  the  fever  the 
vejins  of  the  affected  leg  became  varicose,  and  I  had  a  varicose  ulcer 
which  remained  open  for  nearly  two  years.  This,  however,  was 
healed  under  the  influence  of  country  air  and  consequently  im- 
proved health,  and  it  has  never  returned.  Once — about  twenty 
years  ago — a  vein  burst,  and  I  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood. 
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Since  then  I  have  persistently  worn  a  bandage,  and  the  veins  have 
given  me  little  further  trouble.  No  special  remedies  were  adopted 
for  the  reduction  of  the  swelling  of  the  leg ;  but  on  one  occasion  Dr. 
Graves  hesitatingly  suggested  a  line  of  treatment  to  which,  as  it 
involved  an  undesirable  contingency,  I  demurred. 

I  now  come  to  a  curious  and  interesting  phase  of  the  history  of 
this  thick  leg.  You  recollect  that  the  swelling  of  the  leg  appeared  to 
be  a  sequela  of  one  typhus  fever.  Exactly  thirty-one  years  after- 
wards— that  is  to  say,  in  June  1860 — I  had  another  typhus  fever, 
when  you  and  Dr.  Hudson  kindly  came  to  the  country  to  visit 
me.  {How  I  came  to  pick  up  this  well-marked  maculated  typhus  I 
never  could  divine.  There  was  no  epidemic  fever  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  had  I  seen  a  case  of  typhus  for  seven 
years.)  Well,  the  result  of  this  fever  was  to  restore  my  thick  leg  to 
its  original  dimensions.  There  was  no  marked  crisis.  After  two  or 
three  weeks  of  extreme  danger,  in  which  my  life  himg  by  a  thread, 
the  fever  gradually  subsided,  and  disappeared  by  the  twenty- seventh 
or  twenty-eighth  day,  leaving  the  alFected  leg  as  slim  and  emaciated 
as  its  fellow ;  and  the  hypertrophy  has  never  since  reappeared. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  (1873)  I 
had  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  from  the  elFects  of  which  I  have 
not  even  yet  recovered.  After  two  or  three  months  of  delicate 
health,  during  which  my  professional  engagements  prevented  my 
having  change  of  air,  a  blush  of  redness  appeared  over  the  middle 
third  of  the  tibia  of  the  varicose  leg,  accompanied  by  tingling  pain, 
tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  slight  oedema  of  the  leg.  The  redness 
gradually  increased  from  day  to  day  in  extent  and  intensity,  and 
from  its  upper  margin  a  w^ll-defined  dark  red  line  extended  to  the 
knee,  where  it  abn;ptly  terminated.  Under  the  use  of  bark  and 
iodide  of  potassium  the  redness  and  tumefaction  subsided,  and  I 
then  detected  a  hard  ridge,  apparently  bony,  and  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  tibia.  At  first  I 
attributed  these  symptoms  to  periostitis ;  but  when  the  CEdema  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  I  discovered  that  the  '  ridge '  which  I 
had  believed  to  be  bony  was  not  bone  at  all,  but  a  portion  of  obli- 
terated vein  like  a  piece  of  hard  whip-cord  and  movable  under  the 
finger.  Was  this  an  attempt  at  a  natural  cure  ?  I  sometimes  fancy 
that  the  varicose  veins  have  diminished  in  fulness  and  bulls,  though 
it  may  be  only  fancy. 

Before  I  conclude  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  couple  of  facta 
which  bear  upon  the  vexed  question  of  a  change  of  type  in  fever 
and  other  diseases. 
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1.  I  was  never  strong  or  robust,  and  at  the  commencement  of  my 
first  typhus  fever,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  my  health  had  been 
impaired  by  arduous  study  and  close  attendance  on  patients  in  a 
hospital  atmosphere.  And  yet  the  treatment — which  I  maintain 
was  at  that  time  the  correct  and  proper  treatment — would  not  be 
adopted  at  the  present  day.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  poor 
Dan  Pakenham  (the  worthy  apothecary  of  the  Meath  Hospital)  to 
open  my  temporal  artery,  a  dozen  leeches  were  applied  for  the 
relief  of  the  pain  of  my  head ;  and  during  the  whole  progress  of 
this  petechial  fever  I  obstinately  and  successfully  refused  to  swallow 
wine  or  any  other  stimulant  whatever.  Again,  after  twenty-one  days' 
reduction  of  strength  by  typhus,  and  when  phlebitis  set  in,  I  had  a 
hundred  leeches,  in  two  relays,  applied  to  the  painful  hip— without 
much  apparent  benefit,  I  admit,  but  still  without  killing  me  or 
causing  any  perceptible  injury.  What  would  happen  under  similar 
circumstances  now  ? 

2.  I  was  placed  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances  when, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  I  was  attacked  by  my  second  typhus 
fever.  I  had  previously  been  in  good  health,  and  was  residing  in 
pure  country  air.  Nevertheless  it  was  only  by  the  continuous  and 
lavish  administration  of  stimulants— alcoholic  and  diffusive— that 
my  life  was  saved.    I  offer  no  comment :  is  comment  needed? 

In  this  very  remarkable  case  there  are  two  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest.  One  of  these  is  the 
undoubted  occurrence  of  a  second  typhus  fever  in  the 
same  individual  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  the  malady 
setting  in  in  the  absence  of  any  of  its  presumed  exciting 
causes ;  the  other,  the  fact  that  the  tumefaction  of  the 
limb,  which  had  been  of  many  years'  standing,  com- 
pletely subsided  during  the  second  fever.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  last  year  my  friend's  health  had 
not  been  so  good,  as  a  result  of  which  a  cachectic 
condition  of  blood  was  estabhshed,  and  determined 
venous  coagulation  in  the  leg.  At  least  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  probable  explanation  of  the  recent  attack  of 
irritation  and  coagulation  in  the  vein  of  the  leg. 
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The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  sufficiently  simple, 
and  I  have  given  you  an  outline  of  it  as  regards  local 
measiu-es.  In  the  advanced  stages  the  exhibition  of 
iron  is  often  most  useful,  the  preparation  on  which  I 
would  specially  place  rehance  being  the  '  ferrum  tar- 
taratum.' 

In  conclusion  I  would  caution  you  against  a  possible 
error  of  diagnosis.    In  phlegmasia,  when  the  cedema 
m  lessening  loses  a  certain  condition  of  tension,  the 
local  sensation  of  fluctuation  singularly  simulates  that 
of  an  abscess,  even  one  near-  the  surface.    This  is  often 
more  or  less  locaHsed,  and  the  surgeon  who  neglects  the 
history  of  the  case  and  the  attending  phenomena  may 
commit  the  error  of  taking  a  diffused  oedema  for  a 
localised  purulent  coUection.    I  have  known  an  opera- 
tion to  be  performed  in  two  situations  in  the  same 
extremity;  fortunately  no  bad  result  foUowed  A 
similar  condition  more  commonly  observed  is  where 
parotid  swellings  form  in  connection  with  the  eruptive 
fevers.    I  have  seen  deep  incisions  performed  on  the 
same  occasion  at  both  sides  of  the  neck  in  cases  where 
the  sense  of  fluctuation  solely  was  relied  on  One 
patient  died  of  oozing  haemorrhage  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  bleeding  setting  every  treatment  at  defiance 
A  fact  such  as  this  will  show  you  that  the  caution  I  ^.ive 
you  is  not  unnecessary. 
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Gentlemen,  —We  have  now  gone  over  the  principal 
facts  connected  with  the  great  subject  of  fever  and  its 
treatment,  and  have  been  much  occupied  with  the 
local  aflfectious  referrible  to  one  or  more  of  the  large 
cavities ;  but  I  trust  that  the  junior  members  of  the 
class  will  not  imagine  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  to 
put  all  the  recommendations  given  into  force  in  any- 
one case,  or  that  I  would  encourage  any  meddlesome 
or  complicated  treatment  in  fever.  There  are  cases  in 
which  you  will  have  to  change  your  hand  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  but  the  worst  kind  of 
physician  is  the  man  who,  from  his  own  timidity  or  want 
of  confidence  in  himself,  is  constantly  changing  his 
treatment  and  interfering  with  his  case.  You  may  still 
meet  such  practitioners — I  regret  to  say  it,  too  fre- 
quently— physicians,  who  have  not  learned  to  look  at 
fever  as  a  whole,  who  do  not  recognise  the  law  of  its 
spontaneous  subsidence,  or  the  great  fact— especially 
as  regards  the  nervous  conditions — that  the  toxic  state 
is  to  be  looked  to  more  than  any  supposed  organic 
change. 

I  remember  a  case  of  bad  cerebral  typhus  attended 
by  a  gentleman  who  every  day  made  a  new  diagnosis, 
and  who  at  last  gravely  assured  me  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  existed  acute  inflammation 
of  the  hippocampus  major  ! 

You  must  engrave  on  your  minds  that  fever,  although 
often  showing  secondary  functional  or  organic  ana- 
tomical change,  may  run  its  course  without  such  com- 
plications. In  these  simple,  or  so  to  speak  normal, 
cases  you  have  to  see  only  that  the  patient  is  placed  in 
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the  best  condition  as  regards  ventilation,  cleanliness, 
and  fitting  nourishment ;  that  stimulants  are  given  when 
indicated  ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  bladder  and  bowels  is 
attended  to.    Should  symptoms  of  local  suffering  occur, 
you  are  to  meet  them-at  least  in  the  first  instance- 
as  signs  of  functional  rather  than  of  organic  disease,  and 
seek  to  relieve  them  at  the  least  expense  to  the  system. 
You  ^Yl]l  remember  what  has  been  so  often  impressed 
on  you  here  and  in  the  wards— always  to  consider  the 
epidemic  character;  and  that  in  fever  danger  arises 
from  debihty-often  an  early  effect  of  the  poison ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  varied  and  inconstant  forms  of 
the  secondary  functional  and  organic  conditions. 

To  conclude,  it  would  appear  that  the  more  fever 
and  Its  effects  are  studied-whether  at  the  bedside  or 
m  the  dead  body-the  less  importance  wiU  be  attached 
to  anatomical  change.  It  is  to  the  varying  condition 
of  mnervation  and  of  the  chemico-vital  states  of  the 
flmds  that  the  great  phenomena  of  Continued  Fever 
are  to  be  referred. 

In  relation  to  the  weighty  question  of  prog?iosis,  you 
will  ever  remember  that  the  course  of  a  fever  will 
be  favourable  in  direct  proportion  to  the  absence  of 
anomalous  circumstances-even  though  individually 
these  may  indicate  freedom  from  disease 
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The  following  observations  have  been  furnished  me 
by  my  colleague,  Dr.  A.  W.  Foot,  as  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  thermometer  in  fever  in  our 
medical  v\;^ards. 

The  thermometer  has  been  in  daily  use  in  the  medical  wards  of 
the  Meath  Hospital  for  many  years.  Its  value  as  a  reliable  clinical 
aid  in  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  acute  disease,  especially  in 
essential  fever,  has  been  established  as  fully  as  it  has  wherever  else 
this  instrument  has  been  habitually  employed. 

During  the  past  three  years,  1871,  1872, 1873,  9,248  observations 
on  the  temperature  of  the  sick  have  been  made  in  the  medical 
wards.  The  observations  are  made  twice  daily,  at  or  about  9  a.m. 
and  9  p.m.,  by  the  clinical  assistants,  the  practising  pupils  in 
charge  of  the  cases,  or  the  physician  on  duty,  and  are  recorded 
on  the  clinical  charts  of  temperature  published  by  Harvey  and 
Eeynolds  of  Leeds. 

Of  the  9,248  observations  3,696  w'ere  upon  cases  of  typhoid  and 
typhus  fever ;  the  remainder  were  upon  cases  of  simple  continued 
fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  variola,  (1,026  observations),  lung 
diseases,  erysipelas,  cerebral  fever,  &c. 

0£  the  3,696  observations  on  typhoid  and  typhus  fever,  2,649  were 
upon  typhoid  and  1 ,047  on  typhus  fever.  It  has  to  be  observed  that 
there  has  been  during  the  three  years  above  mentioned— 1871,  1872, 
1873— much  less  demand  than  usual  for  the  admission  of  '  fever ' 
patients— in  part  perhaps  owing  to  the  intercuiTence  of  the  smaU-pox 

epidemic.  ^ 

The  2,649  observations  in  typhoid  fever  were  made  upon  /O 
cases.  The  highest  temperature  registered  among  these  was 
107-2°  Fahr.  and  the  lowest  temperature  94°  Fahr. 

On  27  occasions  temperatures  of  105°  Fahr.  or  upwards  were 
re-istered  in  typhoid  fever  in  15  patients,  and  of  the  15  patients  m 
whom  the  temperature  on  one  or  more  occasions  reached  105°  Fahr 
or  iTpwards,  five  died.  On  four  of  these  cases  whose  illnesses  had 
been  marked  by  high  temperature  post-mortem  exammations  ^tere 

™^(^)'  A  girl  aged  16,  temperature  on  30th  morning  107-2°  Fahr., 
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died  on  the  31st  evening.  Her  mean  temperature  (51  observations) 
during  the  26  days  she  was  in  hospital  was  103-1°  Fahr. 

The  morning  temperature,  107-2°,  was  coincident  with  severe 
rigors,  preceded  by  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  ushering  in 
peritonitis,  not  due  to  perforation,  but  to  propagation  outwards  of 
the  irritation  arising  from  numerous  and  extensive  ulcerations  of  the 
intestinal  glands. 

(b)  A  female,  aged  24,  who  died  on  the  afternoon  of  the  36th  day. 
Her  average  temperature  was  102-1°  Fahr.,  but  did  not  exceed  105-2° 
Fahr.  There  were  1 7  patches  of  ulceration  in  tlie  last  53  inches  of  the 
ileum,  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  right  side  with  exudation  of  plastic 
lymph  and  sero-fibrinous  fluid  in  the  right  pleural  cavity. 

(c)  A  female,  aged  20,  who  died  on  the  36th  day,  with  most  ex- 
tensive iilceration  of  both  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the 
ileum.  Her  mean  temperature  (45  observations)  during  the  28  days 
she  was  in  hospital  was  102-3°. 

(cZ)  A  lad,  aged  16,  who  died  on  the  15th  evening  of  his  illness 
after  repeated  intestinal  hfemorrhages.  The  mean  temperature  (14 
obsers'ations)  during  the  seven  days  he  was  in  hospital  was 
103-5°. 

(e)  A  young  man,  aged  18,  who  died  on  the  15th  evening.  On  the  9th 
evening  his  temperature  reachedl05-8°.  He  was  of  intemperate  habits, 
and  had  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  mean  of  IC  observations  on  his 
temperature  during  the  eight  days  he  was  in  hospital  was  104°  Fahr. 
In  this  case  a  post-mortem  examination  was  not  obtained. 

Cases  have  proved  fatal  in  which  the  mean  temperature  was  not 
very  high,  especially  under  two  circumstances— great  protraction  of 
the  fever  and  the  collapse  consequent  upon  perforation.  Of  this 
latter  kind  two  examples  have  been  verified  by  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. 

(a)  A  man,  aged  40,  brought  into  hospital  in  collapse  on  the  10th 
day  of  illness,  and  who  lived  until  the  morning  of  the  16th  day.  The 
mean  of  12  observations  during  the  six  days  he  was  in  hospital 
was  99-5°  Fahr.  His  temperature  on  admission  was  97°  Fahr.  - 
the  highest  it  reached  in  hospital  was  100-8°  Fahr. 

{h)  A  man,  aged  27,  brought  to  hospital  on  the  8th  day  of  illness, 
and  who  died  on  the  11th  morning.  His  mean  temperature  during 
the  four  days,  or  part  of  four  days,  he  was  under  observation  was 
100-2°  Fahr. ;  the  lowest  point  he  reached  was  97*7°  Fahr. 

In  contrast  with  the  two  preceding  cases  is  the  case  of  a  boy  aged 
18,  who  was  brought  to  hospital  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  perfora- 
tion, and  who  only  survived  his  admission  40  hours;  the  mean  of 
three  observations  showed  an  average  temperature  of  103-7°  Furh. 
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In  these  three  cases  the  intestuial  perforation  was  discovered  after 
death,  and  in  each  case  fascal  extravasation  had  taken  place. 

The  extremely  low  temperature  of  94°  Fahr.  was  observed  in  a 
young  woman,  aged  24,  upon  the  24th  morning  of  her  illness.  She 
was  under  observation  during  the  whole  course  of  her  illness,  as  she 
got  typhoid  fever  while  under  treatment  in  the  medical  wards  for  a  dif- 
ferent affection.  She  recovered,  but  had  a  long  fever.  Her  chart  Avas 
discontinued  on  the  4  6th  day.  She  had  during  convalescence  several 
abscesses  over  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  which  were  evacuated  by 
aspiration. 

Mistrusting  the  accuracy  of  the  practising  pupils'  obsei-vation,  I 
repeated  it  myself  at  9^  a.m.,  and  found  the  temperature  of  the  axilla, 
with  every  precaution  to  secure  accuracy,  and  with  a  correct 
instrument,  to  be  94°.  The  body  felt  cold  and  clammy  like  that  of 
one  taken  out  of  water ;  cutis  anserina  was  most  strongly  marked ;  she 
had  no  new  abdominal  symptom ;  the  pulse  was  88,  regular,  and  easily 
felt  at  the  wrist ;  the  respiration  26.  The  collapse  came  on  early  in 
the  morning;  the  temperature  on  the  previous  evening  had  been 
101*6°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  101.  She  was  quite  conscious  and  sensible, 
felt  cold,  but  had  no  pain  anywhere ;  there  was  a  tendency  to  vomit. 
She  had  not  been  taking  any  antipyretic  medicine.  The  temperature 
began  to  rise  from  noon,  and  by  9  p.m.  had  risen  6'2°  Fahr.  higher 
than  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  This  sudden  collapse  was  never 
accoimted  for.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  among  70 
observations  made  on  her  case  was  105*5°  on  the  12th  evening. 

Among  1,047  observations  made  upon  43  cases  of  typhus  the 
highest  temperature  recorded  was  106°  Fahr.  On  twelve  occasions 
temperatures  of  105°  Fahr.  or  upwards  were  observed  in  the  cases 
of  eight  patients,  four  males  and  four  females.  Of  these  eight 
cases  in  which  temperatures  of  105°  Fahr.  or  upwards  were 
observed  two  died  :  one — that  above  alluded  to — in  which  the  tem- 
perature reached  106°  on  the  16th  evening,  was  a  man,  aged  34, 
affected  with  well-marked  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  (autopsy  made)  ;  the  other  was  a  man  of  bad  constitution 
and  43  years  of  age,  who  succumbed  on  the  14th  day. 

Deaths  from  typhus  of  course  occurred  in  cases  whose  temperature 
did  not  reach  105°  Fahr.,  other  lethal  conditions  being  in  operation. 
For  example  a  boy,  aged  17,  died  on  the  10th  evening  of  typhus  caught 
during  a  convalescence  from  scarlatina,  which  in  its  turn  had  followed 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  typhoid  fever.  He  had  been  exposed  to 
infection  in  a  fever  hospital.  He  was  brought  to  the  Meath 
Hospital  desquamating,  but  covered  with  a  copious  typhus  erup- 
tion ;    he  had  epistaxis,  hjemuturia,  green  vomiting,  and  died  in 
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convulsions.  His  temperature  did  not  exceed  104°  Fahr.,  and  was 
tAvice  in  the  six  days  he  was  under  observation  as  low  as  98°  Fahr. 

The  employment  of  the  thermometer  has  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  a  given  case,  in  distinguishing  a 
factitious  from  a  genuine  convalescence,  in  estimating  the  severity 
of  a  case,  in  estimating  the  results  of  antipyretic  treatment,  in 
detecting  imposition,  as  an  indicator  of  complications.  The  students 
are  soon  firmly  convinced  of  the  great  value  and  importance  of  medical 
thermometry,  and  the  patients  have  never  expressed  themselves  as 
in  the  slightest  degree  annoyed  or  fatigued  by  even  the  frequent  use 
of  the  instruments.  Its  employment  is  general  in  the  medical  wards 
and  by  no  means  confined  merely  to  cases  of  acute  disease. 
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 ♦  

Abdomeu-,  Aifections  of  tlie,  see  'Abdominal  Symptoms.' 
Abdominal  symptoms  in  fever,  97,  108^  235  seq.,  248  seq.,  254  seq. 

 swelling,  242. 

 tenderness,  242. 

 aorta.  Increased  action  of,  243. 

 abscess,  259. 

Abernethy's  cbylo-poietic  theory  of  disease,  380. 
'  Aborted  '  typhus,  158. 
Abscess,  Hepatic,  193,  274. 

 Internal,  in  '  yellow  fever'  of  1826-27,  193,  259, 

 Splenic  (?),  260. 

 simulated  by  the  oedema  in  phlegmasia,  433. 

Absence  of  anatomical  change  in  fever,  36. 

 symptoms  unfavourable,  360. 

Abuses  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment,  16,  17. 
Acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  397. 
Acland,  Dr.,  on  Preventive  Medicine,  61. 

 therapeutical  research,  326. 

Affections,  Secondary,  see  '  Secondary" affections.' 
Affusion,  Cold,  411. 

Age  determining  propriety  of  stimulation  in  fever,  341. 

Ague,  see  '  Intermittent  fever.' 

Alison  on  change  of  type  in  disease,  21. 

  co-existence  of  various  species  of  fever,  90. 

'  Alteratives,'  Danger  of  using,  395. 
Anremic  condition  of  organs  in  fever,  101. 

 murmurs,  228,  230,  232. 

Analogy  between  fevers  and  toxic  diseases,  42  seq. 
 tubercle  and  syphilis,  57. 

 increased  arterial  pulsations  in  various 

diseases,  243. 

 from  effects  of  local  depletion,  284,  285,  395. 
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Anatomical  character,  Diseases  with  an,  38. 

 •  change  may  be  absent  in  fever,  36,  103  seq. 

 expression  for  fever,  wanting,  97. 

 local  symptoms  in  fever,  100, 

'Anatomical  School,'  316;  errors  of,  316,  318. 

Anatomy  fails  to  solve  the  problem  of  healthy  life,  34. 

xVndral's  description  of  French  fevers,  116. 

Annesley,  Mr.,  on  adhesive  peritonitis,  273. 

Anster's,  Dr.,  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  quoted,  34. 

'  Attticipntive '  stimulation  in  fever,  338,  373 ;  rules  for,  839. 

 bronchial  affection,  386. 

Antiphlogistic  treatment  not  always  called  for  in  primary  inflammation,  9. 
 Abuses  of  the,  16,  17. 

 contra-indicated  in  perforative  peritonitis,  405. 

Aorta,  Increased  action  of  abdominal,  243. 

■  Pulse  in  patency  of  the,  244. 

Aphonia  in  laryngo-typhus,  183. 
Appendix  A,  70  ;  Appendix  B,  436. 
Arachnitis,  Cerebro-spinal,  286  seq.,  413. 
Armstrong's  theory  of  fever,  378. 
Arteriotomy  in  delirium,  414. 

 headache,  410. 

Asthenic  pneumonia,  161. 
Astringents,  400. 

Banks,  Dr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  294. 
Bark,  Failure  of,  in  intermittent  fever,  12,  196,  197. 
Beatty,  Dr.,  on  frottement  of  peritonitis,  275. 
Beaumont's,  Dr.,  experiments  on  digestion,  331. 
Bed-sores,  362 ;  treatment  of,  369,  370. 

 —  subject  to  law  of  periodicity,  365. 

Belly,  see  'Abdomen  '  and  'Abdominal.' 
'Black  vomit,'  256. 

Blane,  Sir  Gilbert,  on  mortality  in  the  Peninsular  War,  6. 
Blisters,  390,  392. 

Blood,  Characters  of  the,  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  427. 
Blood-letting,  Local,  284,  391,  393,  410. 
Blood-waste  in  fever,  209 ;  urohsematin  as  a  sign  of,  210. 
Boston  North,  New  York,  Outbreak  of  enteric  fever  at,  81. 
Brain,  Louis'  researches  on  the,  in  fever,  104  seq.,  281. 

  Inflammation  of  the,  see  '  Cerebritis.' 

Brennan's,  Dr.,  '  receipt  to  make  a  fever,'  382. 

—  couplet  on  turpentine,  389. 

Brinkley,  Bishop,  problems  on  contagion,  53. 
Bromide  of  potassium,  303. 
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Bronchial  affection  of  fever,  119,  125  seq. 

 described,  127. 

 not  primarily  '  bronchitis,'  131. 

 subject  to  law  of  periodicity,  133. 

 Treatment  of  the,  134,  386  seq. 

 simulating  phthisis,  135,  138. 

 associated  with  weak  heart,  386. 

 muscular  fibre.  Paralysis  of,  182,  387. 


Bronchitis,  see  '  Bronchial  aflection.' 
Broussais,  Theory  of  fever  held  by,  11,  378, 

 error  of  his  school,  36  seq.,  178,  239,  246,  280,  315,  378,  394. 

'  Buffed  and  cupped  '  blood-clot,  29. 

Calculi,  Bronchial,  145. 
'  Camp  fever.'  79. 

Cancerous  cachexia.  Phlegmasia  dolens  in,  424. 
Cardiac  muscular  fibre.  Weakening  of,  183. 
  affections  in  fever,  185  seq. 


softening,  204. 
excitement,  207,  347. 
depression,  211,347. 
murmurs,  227. 


1^ 


Catheterism  in  retention  of  urine,  420. 
Cause  of  fever,  Proximate,  undiscovered,  41. 

Causes  vai-ious,  56,  321. 

  60,  83  seq. 

Cerebritis  in  fever,  282,  385. 

Cerebro-spinal  complications,  276  seq.,  286  seq.,  300  seq. 

 Causes  of,  285. 

 fever,  179,  278,  286  seq.  ;  symptoms,  295. 

an  essential  disease,  291. 


Change  of  practice  in  treatment  of  fever,  18. 

 type  in  disease,  19. 

 ■  Alison's  views  on,  21  seq. 


Change,  Anatomical,  see  '  Anatomical  change.' 
Clianges,  local,  in  fever,  Nature  of  the,  111  seq. 
Characteristics  of  fever,  94. 


Christison's  views  on,  22  seq. 
The  author's  views  on,  25  seq. 
evidence  from  symiJtoms,  26  seq. 

 appearances  of  draton  blood,  29. 

 jiatholoffical  apjwarances,  29. 

 '—  isolated  sthenic  cases,  31. 

 influence  of  treatment,  32. 
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'  Chest,  Eirusion  into  the,'  134,  182. 
Cheyne,  Dr.,  on  liysteria  ia  fever,  307. 

 intestinal  ulceration  in  late  stage  of  fever,  110,  138. 

Chloral  in  fever,  303,  419, 
Choice  of  food  in  fever,  329. 

Cholera,  First  invasion  of,  coiQcident  -with  occurrence  of  change  of  type 
in  disease,  32. 

Christison,  Sir  Robert,  on  change  of  type  in  disease,  22. 
Classification  of  diseases,  38  seq. 
Clutterbuck's  theory  of  fever,  378. 
Cold  lotions,  409. 
 affusion,  411. 

CoUes,  Mr.  Abraham,  on  '  simulative  ague,'  197. 
Collins,  Dr.  E.,  on  epidemic  of  1867,  287  seq.,  413. 
Complications,  see  '  Secondary  affections.' 
Congestions  of  the  luug  in  fever,  155. 
Consolidation  of  Lung,  Treatment  of,  390. 
Consolidations  of  the  lung  in  ^ever,  155  ;  critical,  158. 

 ending  in  sphacelus,  167. 

 differential  diagnosis  of,  168, 

Constipation,  Treatment  of,  396. 
Contagion,  41,  48  seq. 

 implies  essentiality  in  disease,  50. 

 Arguments  in  favour  of,  51  seq. 

 Problems  on,  53,  64. 

 in  enteric  fever,  81. 

Continued  Fever,  see  'Fever.' 

Continuity,  Diagnosis  of  internal  solutions  of,  269. 

Convalescence,  Imperfect,  137. 

Convertibility  of  zymotic  diseases,  69. 

Convulsions,  419  ;  uraemic,  421. 

Correlation  of  zymotic  diseases,  69. 

Corrigan,  Sir  Dominic,  cases  of  cerebritis  in  fever,  283. 

 on  attention  to  the  bladder,  420. 

'  Crepitus  redux '  absent  in  resolution  of  typhous  consolidation,  177. 
Crisis  in  fever,  160. 

Critical  consolidation  of  lung,  158,  391. 

Croly,  Mr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  295. 

Curative  contrasted  with  Preventive  Medicine,  60  seq. 

Cusack,  Mr.,  cases  of  tubercular  fever,  153. 

Cusack,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  wine  and  opium  in  puerperal  fever,  405. 

Danger,  Sources  of,  to  patient,  37,  327,  339. 
Deglutition,  Power  of,  retained,  356,  371,  372. 
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Delirium,  Louis'  investigations  on,  104  seq.,  178,  277,  L'81. 

 in  fever  413 ;  treatment  of,  413  seq. 

 Toxic,  414. 

 Asthenic,  41(3 ;  stimulants  in,  417. 

Depletion,  Loral,  284,  391,  393,  410. 
Deposit,  Specific  typhous,  112  seq. 
Description  of  Continued  Fever,  35,  376. 
Diagnosis  in  presence  of  fever,  98,  103,  171. 

 from  ^vmlt  o  f  accordance  of  phenomena,  143,  233. 

 of  softening  of  heart  in  fever,  233. 

 intestinal  perforation,  243,  244. 

 internal  solutions  of  continuity,  269. 

Diarrhoea,  Treatment  of,  396  ;  diet  in,  399. 
Digestion,  Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  on,  831. 

 in  fever,  332,  333 ;  influence  of  rank  on,  334, 

Disease,  Theories  of,  10,  11. 

  Return  to  sthenic  forms  of,  31. 

  Vital  character  of,  33. 

 Sources  of  danger  in,  twofold,  37,  327,  339. 

 Classification  of,  38  seq. 

 Toxic,  43. 

  Endemic,  see  '  Endemic  disease.' 

  Essential,  oO ;  contagious,  68. 

 .  acute,  Two  phases  in  history  of,  58. 

 Correlation  of  zymotic,  69. 

 Convertibility  of  zymotic,  69. 

Dothinenteritis,  236,  238. 

Dry-cupping,  390,  422. 

Dublin,  Epidemics  in,  64,  74,  77,  286,  298. 

Ecchymoses,  291. 

'  Eclectic  School,'  317,  377. 

Edinburgh,  epidemics  of  fever  in,  23. 

'  Effusion  into  the  chest,'  134,  182. 

Embolism,  Pulmonary,  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  428. 

Emetics  in  bronchial  aflections,  388. 

f  Empiric,'  314. 

Empiricism,  313. 

Endemic  disease  aiises  independently  of  contagion,  49, 
Enemata,  Nutrient,  372. 

 Aperient,  396. 

 of  turpentine,  398,  422, 

Enteric  fever,  79  ;  contagious,  81. 

 and  Typhus  contrasted,  78, 
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Enteric  fever,  Causes  of,  67 ;  Murchiaon  on,  67 ;  Sir  W.  Jenner  on,  67 ; 
author's  views,  67,  68. 

•  Resemblances  between,  and  typhus,  87  seq.,  236,  361. 

■  and  typhus,  species,  not  genera,  of  fever,  89,  230. 

'  Epidemic  character,'  74,  77,  435. 
Epidemic  of  1826-27,  77,  239,  249,  255. 

  1847,  91. 

  1867,  278,  286  seq. 

  1846,  298. 

Epidemics  of  fever  in  Edinburgh,  23. 

 Dublin,  64,  74,  77,  286,  298. 

 Stockholm,  227. 

'  Epidemics  within  epidemics,'  287. 
Eruption  of  rose-spota,  253. 
Eruptions,  253,  361. 
Essential  disease,  see  '  Disease.' 

 fever,  96. 

Essentialism  in  fever  proved,  76. 
IJtat  poisseux  of  heart,  187. 
Excitement  of  heart  in  fever,  207. 
Expectoration  of  calculi  after  fever,  145. 
Eye,  Condition  of  the,  in  fever,  106. 

'  Famine  fever,'  90  seq. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  Slow  pulse  in,  224, 
Fear,  Physical,  6. 
Fehris  nigra,  287,  299. 

Fever,  Continued,  Importance  of  a  practical  knowledge  of,  1. 

.  Principle  of  treatment  of,  the  same  in  aU  its  forms,  5. 

311  seq. 

 Mortality  of,  in  the  Peninsular  War,  6. 

 may  be  the  opposite  of  an  inflammation,  9. 

 described,  but  not  delined,  35,  3/6. 

 Proximate  cause  of,  as  yet  undiscovered,  41,  320. 

 nature  of  its  secondary  afifections,  45  seq. 

 Causes  of,  are  various,  56,  60  seq.,  83. 

 Contagion  a  cause  of,  48  seq. 

 Analogy  between,  and  tubercle  and  syphilis,  57. 

 Varieties  of,  dependent  on  'epidemic  character,'  74. 

 observed  in  the  same  epidemic,  75,  and  in  members 

of  the  same  family,  75. 

 Resemblances  between  forms  of,  85,  87  seq. 

 Species,  not  genera,  of,  89,  236. 

 Characteristics  of,  94. 
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Fever,  No  anatomical  expression  for,  97. 

 Pathological  conditions  of,  114  seq. 

 treatment  of,  Change  of  practice  in,  18,  212. 

 Bronchial  affection  of,  126  seq. 

 Pulmonary  125  seq. 

 Cardiac  185  seq. ;  intestinal,  235  seq. 

 cannot  he  cut  short,  323. 

 Intermittent,  see  'Intermittent  fever.' 

 Temperatiu-es  in  [Appendix  B],  436. 

Fever-odour,  343. 

Fevers,  Distinctions  between,  and  neuroses,  40. 

  Analogies  between,  and  toxic  diseases,  42  seq. 

  subject  to  law  of  periodicity,  40. 

  causing  secondary  affections,  40. 

  transmissible  by  contagion,  41. 

•   Knowledge  of,  negative,  213. 

Flint,  Dr.  Austin,  on  contagiousness  of  enteric  fever,  81. 
'  Floccitatio,'  419. 

'  Foetal  heart '  in  fever,  217,  224,  346,  353. 
Food  in  fever,  327. 

 Dr.  Graves  on  giving,  328  seq. 

 Choice  of,  329 ;  rules  for  giving,  330. 

Foot,  Dr.  A.  W.,  a  case  of  hysteria  in  fever,  302. 

 Observations  on  temperature  in  fever  [Appendix  B],  436. 

Fordyce,  Dr.,  definition  of  fever,  312. 
'  Foudroyante,  Meningite,''  290. 
Frottement  of  peritonitis,  275. 

Functional  or  nervous  local  symptoms  in  fever,  99,  103,  276,  286,  300. 

Gangrene  of  lung,  168,  392. 

 in  epidemic  of  1826-27,  256. 

Gangrenous  vesicles,  363. 

'  Gastro-catarrhal  typhus,'  127. 

Genera  of  fever  do  not  exist,  89,  236. 

Geographical  variation  in  form  of  fever,  116,  358. 

Goethe,  Quotation  from,  34 ;  referred  to,  320. 

Gordon,  Dr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  289,  292,  297. 

 and  coincident  epidemic  of  measles,  299. 

Graves,  Dr.,  on  causes  of  epidemics  of  fever,  64. 
 typhus,  65. 

 temporary  pneumothorax  in  pneumonia,  176. 

 *  yellow  fever  '  of  1826-27,  192,  262,  298. 

 treatment  of  fever,  316;  on  food  in  fever,  328. 

 nutrient  enemata,  372. 
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Graves,  Dr.,  value  of  turpentine,  389. 

 acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  397. 

•  opium  in  intestinal  perforation  and  peritonitis,  402. 

 opposed  to  treatment  of  perforative  peritonitis  by 

antiplilogistics,  406. 

 tartar  emetic  and  opium,  418. 

Grimshaw,  Dr.,  on  defective  sanitary  state  of  Dublin,"  66. 
Gurgling  in  ileo-csecal  region,  245. 

Haemorrhage,  Intestinal,  407 ;  treatment  of,  407. 
Hsemorrhagic  small-pox,  299. 
Hardcastle,  Case  of,  357  seq. 

Harley,  Dr.  George,  on  urolisematin  as  an  indication  of  blood-waste, 

209',  210. 
Harvey's,  Dr.,  advice,  833. 
Haverty,  Mr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  293. 
Hayden,  Dr.,  observation  of  tympanitic  resonance  of  lung,  175. 
Head  symptoms  in  fever,  98,  103  seq.,  276  seq. 
 treatment  of,  409  seq. 

 Absence  of,  an  indication  for  use  of  stimulants,  373. 

  Retraction  of,  296. 

  Shaving  the,  411. 

Head-ache,  409  ;  treatment  of,  409. 

Heart,  fatty  degeneration  of,  Slow  pulse  in,  224. 

 Chronic  failure  of  the,  340. 

 Escape  of,  in  fever,  347. 

 '  Arrest '  of  the,  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  429. 

 in  fever,  105,  185  seq.,  200  seq.,  211  seq.,  221  seq.,  344  seq. 

 not  altered  except  in  rate,  201,  206. 

 weakened  after  a  few  days,  202,  345. 

 excited,  203,  207,  347. 

 Softening  of,  204. 

 Depression  of,  211,  347 ;  more  marked  in  typhus,  212. 

 —  Diminution  of  impulse  of,  212  sej'.,  346. 

 '  Vermicular  '  impulse  of,  215. 

 Diminution  of  sounds  of,  217  sej.,  346. 

 Physical  signs  of,  219,  346. 

 Murmurs  of  the,  227  seq. 

'  Heart,  Foetal,'  217,  224,  346,  353. 
Hepatic  abscess,  193,  274. 

Hudson,  Dr.,  on  tympanitic  resonance  in  typhous  consolidation  of 
lung,  172. 

 cerebritis  in  fever,  282,  283. 

 arteriotomy  in  delirium,  414, 


INDEX 


Hudson,  Dr.,  on  turpentine  in  tympanitis  and  sleeplessness,  417. 
Humoral  theory  of  disease,  10. 

Huss,  Professor,  on  epidemic  of  1841  at  Stockholm,  227. 

 value  of  turpentine,  889. 

Hysteria  in  fever,  300  seq. ;  Dr.  Foot's  case  of,  302. 

 significance  of,  300,  304. 

 masking  disease,  305. 

 outbreak  of,  in  fever-ward,  307. 

Hypercatharsis,  Dangers  of,  396. 

Ice,  410;  mode  of  applying,  411,  414. 
Idiopathic  inflammation,  319. 

 pyaemia,  192,  iritis,  320. 

Deo-csecal  tenderness,  242. 

 gurgling,  245. 

Ileum,  Ulceration  of,  latent,  241. 

 249. 

  Perforation  of,  266. 

Impulse  of  heart,  Progressive  diminution  of,  212,  214,  216,  346. 

 *  Vermicular,'  215. 

 Effect  of  position  on,  215. 

Indications  for  stimulation,  343, 

Inflammation,  Erroneous  views  as  to  the  universality  of,  8. 

 Acute  febrile  diseases  may  be  the  opposite  of,  9. 

 Primary  and  antiphlogistic  treatment  of,  9, 

■  Erroneous  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word,  16. 

 secondary  in  fever,  179,  247,  388. 

 Something  the  reverse  of,  9,  226. 

 of  brain  rare  in  fever,  277. 

•  a  cause  of  nervous  symptoms,  285. 

'  Inflammation,  Healthy,'  192 
Inflammatory  theory  of  disease,  10,  315. 

 symptoms  in  fever,  100. 

Insomnia,  417. 

Intermittent  fever.  Failure  of  bark  in,  12, 196 ;  Mr.  OoUes  on,  197. 

 Mode  of  origin  of,  49. 

 195. 

 symptomatic  of  urinary  disease,  197. 

Intestines,  Ulceration  of  the,  indicated  by  quick  pulse,  188. 
 Perforation   263  seq. 

Intestinal  affections.  Secondary,  235  seq.,  248  seq.,  254  seq.,  46 

 treatment  of,  393  seq. 

 perforation,  263  aey. ;  latent,  264. 

 intussusceptions,  267, 
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Intestinal  hsemorrLage,  407, 

Intussusceptions  in  '  yellow  fever  '  of  1826-27, 257. 
Involuntary  muscular  tissue  in  fever,  205, 
Iritis,  Specific  and  idiopathic,  320. 

'  Jail-fever,'  79, 

Jaundice  in  fever  of  1826-27,  256. 

Jenner,  Sir  WiUiam,  causes  of  enteric  fever,  67. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  Henry,  on  co-existence  of  various  species  of  fever,  90. 
 cerebro-spinal  fever,  293,  294. 

Laennec  on  waste  of  red  blood  in  fever,  209, 

 phenomena  of  pneumonia,  165,  166. 

 softening  of  the  heart,  '  Vitat  poisseux,^  187,  200, 

  muscular  softening,  205. 

 error  as  to  quick  pulse  in  convalescence,  187,  423, 

Laryngeal  muscles,  Paralysis  of,  181. 

'  Laryn go-typhus '  of  Rokitansky,  180  seq. ;  aphonia  in,  183. 

Larynx,  Inflammation  of,  306. 

Latency  of  secondary  affections,  128,  240,  241. 

 intestinal  perforation,  264. 

Law  of  periodicity,  2,  12,  37,  111,  133,  245,  325,  327,  365. 

 interfered  with  by  local  irritation,  12,  245,  412, 

 action  restored,  412, 

Law,  Dr,  Eobert,  case  of  softening  of  spleen,  261, 

 on  tartar  emetic  and  opium,  418,  • 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  on  yellow  fever,  258. 
Leeching,  see  '  Blood-letting,'  or  '  Depletion,' 
Levy  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  289, 
Liver,  see  '  Hepatic' 

Local  changes  in  fever  are  symptomatic.  111. 

 subject  to  periodicity,  111. 

  symptoms  in  fever,  99. 

 functional  or  nervous,  99. 

 anatomical,  100, 

 secondarily  inflammatory,  100. 

 due  to  ansemic  condition  of  organs,  101, 

 masked  by  neighbouring  irritation,  266, 

Lombard's,  Dr.,  views  on  British  fevers,  118. 
Louis,  Numerical  system  of,  52. 

 investigations  on  delirium,  104  seq.,  178,  277,  281, 

 softening  of  the  heart,  200,  204,  213. 

Lyons,  Dr.,  on  tympanitic  resonance  of  lung,  174, 
 cerebro-spinal  fever,  293, 
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MacDowel,  Dr.  E.,  aSection  of  the  joints,  291. 
Mackintosh,  Dr.,  on  emetics  in  bronchial  affection,  388. 
MacSwinej,  Dr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever,  293. 
'  Malaise '  in  enteric  fever,  240. 
'  Malignant  fever,'  79. 
Malignant  purpuric  fever,  287. 

 small-pox,  299 ;  measles,  299. 

Mayne,  Dr.,  on  cerebro-spinal  fever  of  1846,  298. 
Measles,  Malignant,  299. 

INIedicine  and  surgery,  Hiu-tful  effects  of  separation  of,  14 

 Preventive,  contrasted  with  Curative,  60  seq. 

Membranes,  Mucous,  in  fever,  115. 

 Serous,  in  fever,  115, 

'  Meningite  foiidroyante^  290. 
Meningitis,  Epidemic  cerebro-spinal,  287. 
Mental  study.  Unfavourable  effect  of,  123,  373. 
'  Mistura  olei  et  opii,'  398. 

'  Mixed  '  or  '  semi-involuntary  '  muscular  fibre  in  fever,  206. 
Mucous  membranes  in  fever,  115. 
Murchison,  Dr.,  on  causes  of  enteric  fever,  67. 

 distinctions  of  fevers,  90. 

 rarity  of  cerebritis  in  fever,  277. 

 tentative  stimulation,  375. 

 case  of  latent  peritonitis,  401. 

 treatment  of  peritonitis,  406. 

Murmurs,  Cardiac,  in  fever,  227  sey. 

 more  frequent  in  enteric  than  in  typhus,  227 

Muscular  softening  in  fever,  182  seq.,  204  seq. 
 rigidity  of  abdomen,  245. 

Nervous  local  symptoms  in  fever,  100,  276  sey; 

 Causes  of,  285. 

Neuroses,  39. 

 Distinctions  between,  and  fevers,  40. 

Nourishment,  327  j  see  *  Food.' 
Numerical  system  of  Louis,  52. 

 Fallacies  of,  376. 

Nurse-tending,  Skilled,  372. 
Nutrient  enemata,  372. 
Nymphomania,  301,  302. 

(Edema  in  phlegmasia,  simulating  abscess,  433. 
Opisthotonos,  297. 
Opium,  397,  402  se?,,  418. 
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Opium  in  intestinal  perforation,  402, 

-^^   Mode  of  action  of,  403. 

—  Tolerance  of,  404. 
  Wine  and,  in  puerperal  fever,  406. 

Paget,  Dr.,  on  problems  to  establisli  existence  of  contagion,  55. 
Paralysis  of  laryngeal  muscles,  181. 

 bronchial  182,  387. 

 cardiac  183. 

Parenchymatous  structures  in  fever,  115, 164. 
Parr,  Mr.,  on  turpentine-punch,  389. 
Patency,  aortic,  '  Steel-hammer  '  pulse  in,  244. 
Pathognomonic  physical  signs  do  not  exist,  234, 
Pathologipal  conditions  in  fever,  114  seq. 

 of  heart  in  fever,  222. 

*  Pathological  School,'  317. 

Perforation  with  peritonitis  simulating  poisoning,  381. 
Periodicity,  Law  of,  2, 12,  37,  111,  133,  245,  325,  327,  365. 
Peristaltic  action  in  perforative  peritonitis,  403. 
Peritoneum,  Insusceptibility  of,  to  adhesion,  273,  400. 
Peritonitis,  264  seq. ;  limited,  264. 

 Treatment  of,  400, 

 from  eruption  of  pus,  270,  271. 

 perforation,  311, 

Phlebitis,  Question  of,  425, 

Phlegmasia  dolens,  indicated  by  quick  pulse  in  convalescence,  189. 

  423  seq, 

 Treatment  of,  433, 

 Symmetry  of  affected  limb  in,  424. 

 Etiology  of,  426. 

 Cases  of,  196,  429, 

Phthisis,  Rarity  of  intestinal  perforation  in,,  264, 

 —  simulated  by  bronchial  affection,  135,  138. 

 a  sequela  of  fever,  139, 

Physical  signs.  No  pathognomonic,  234. 

 of  heart  in  fever,  219,  346 ;  a  guide  in  stimulation,  850, 

 fear,  6. 

Physiological  theory  of  disease,  10, 

 .  difference  between  pus  and  white-blood  cell,  273. 

'Physiological  School,' 316. 

Physiology,  experimental.  Fallacies  attending,  325, 
'Pin-hole'  pupil,  418, 
Pneumo-thorax,  401, 
'  Pneumo-typhus,'  125. 

Pneumonic  complication  of  fever,  156,  seq, ;  forms,  156,  390. 
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Pueumonic  complication  of  fever,  Treatment,  390. 
'  Pneumonia,  Typhoid,'  165, 

 Croupous,  or  plastic,  427. 

Points  of  resemblance  between  forms  of  Continued  Fever,  85. 
Poison  of  fever,  a  cause  of  nervous  symptoms,  286. 
Poisoning  simulated  by  internal  perforation,  381. 
Post-mortem  appearances  in  'yellow  fever'  of  1826-27,  257. 
Poulticing,  390,  393. 

Practice,  Change  of,  in  treatment  of  fever,  18. 
Pratt's,  Dr.,  views  on  the  causation  of  fever,  72. 
Preventive  Medicine,  60  seq. ;  object  and  scope  of,  61. 
 Dr.  Acland  on,  61. 

Principle  of  treatment  of  Continued  Fever  the  same  in  all  its  forms,  6. 

 311  seq. 

Prognosis,  Influence  of  appearance  of  vesicles  on,  366. 

 in  cardiac  aft'ection  of  fever,  226,  353. 

 cerebro-spinal   276,  384. 

 435. 

Proximate  cause  of  fever  undiscovered,  41. 
Puerperal  women  liable  to  '  simulative  ague,'  197. 

 fever,  Wine  and  opium  in,  405. 

 Phlegmasia  dolens  in,  425. 

Pulmonary  afiFections  of  fever,  121,  126  seq.,  386. 

 Treatment,  390. 

 embolism  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  428. 

Pulse  not  always  a  guide  in  fever,  186,  344. 

  Full  and  bounding,  coincidently  with  weak  heart,  186,  344. 

  slow  in  convalescence,  187, 224,  354   in  fatty  degeneration,  224. 

  rapid   188,  189. 

  weak  with  excited  heart,  207. 

  '  Steel-hammer,'  244. 

  Lessened  rate  of,  sign  of  agreement  of  stimulants,  363. 

Pulsation,  Increased  arterial,  243, 
Purpuric  fever,  287  ;  amall-pox,  299, 
Pus,  Escape  of,  into  peritoneum,  270,  272, 

 Vital  characters  of,  273. 

Putrefaction,  Early,  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  296. 
'  Putrid  fever,'  79. 

Pyaemia,  Idiopathic,  192 ;  Secondary,  247. 
'  Pythogenic  fever,'  68,  79. 

'  Quack '  and  '  empiric '  contrasted,  314. 
Quick  pulse  in  convalescence,  188,  423, 
 its  significance,  188. 
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Quick  pulse  in  convalescence,  with  tuberculosis,  188. 

 secondcary  intestinal  inflammation,  188. 

 phlegmasia  dolens,  189. 

Race,  Influence  of,  116,  358. 

Eank,  Influence  of,  on  symptoms,  123,  342 ;  on  choice  of  food,  334 ;  on 

giving  of  stimulants,  374. 
'  Rational  School,'  317.  . 
Reactive  local  inflammation,  247,  284,  388. 
'  Receipt  to  make  a  fever,'  382. 
Receptivity  of  disease,  45. 
Relapsing  fever,  90  seq. 

 of  1847-48,  91. 

Resemblances  between  forms  of  Continued  Fever,  85. 

 typhus  and  enteric  fevers,  87  seq. 

Resonance,  Tympanitic,  in  typhous  consolidation  of  lung,  172  seq. 
Retention  of  urine,  308,  420. 
Retraction  of  head,  296. 

Rheumatism,  Local  increased  arterial  action  in,  244, 

 No  specific  treatment  in,  4,  324. 

Rigidity  of  abdominal  muscles,  244. 

 neck  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  296. 

Rokitansky  on  reactive  inflammation,  113. 

 'broncho-typhus,' 119. 

 'pneumo-typhus,'  125. 

 'laryngo-typhus,'  180  seq. 

Rose-spots,  253. 

Routine  systems  of  practice,  378. 
Routinism  to  be  deprecated,  376. 
Rules  for  giving  food  in  fever,  330. 

■  stimulants  in  fever,  341,  351. 

Rutty,  Dr.,  observation  on  treatment,  78. 

Sanitary  science,  60  seq. 

Secondary  affections  of  essential  diseases,  35,  86,  97. 

 Continued  Fever,  45,  116  seq. 

 Treatment  of,  384  seq. 

 Nature  of  the,  97. 

 Geographical  variation  of,  116. 

 Seat  of,  influenced  by  locality,  122. 

 social  rank,  123. 

 Alternating,  136. 

 bronchial  affection,  125  seq. ;  treatment  of,  386  seq. 

 pneumonic    155  seq. ;  treatment  of,  390  seq. 
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Secomkry  pneumonic  affection,  its  three  forms,  165,  16G,  167. 

 cardiac    185  seq. ;  treatment  of,  344  seq. 

 intestinal    235  seq. ;  treatment  of,  893  seq. 

 cerebral  and  nervous  affections,  276  seq.;  treatment  of,  109  seq. 

Sedatives,  418,  419. 
Sequela  offerer,  Tubercle  a,  139  seq. 
Serous  membranes  in  fever,  115. 
Shaving  the  head,  410. 

Sibson,  Dr.,  on  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever,  3. 
Signs,  Physical,  of  heart  in  fever,  219,  346,  350. 
Simulative  ague,  197. 
Sleeplessness,  417. 

 Treatment  of,  417. 

Slow  pulse  in  convalescence,  187,  224. 

 fatty  degeneration  of  heart,  224. 

SmaU-pox,  Epidemic  of  hsemorrhagic,  299. 
 Local  depletion  in,  284. 

Smith,  David,  on  co-existence  of  various  species  of  fever,  90. 
Smith,  Professor  K.  W.,  case  of  enlargement  of  lung  in  croupous  pneu- 
monia, 427. 

Social  rank.  Influence  of,  on  symptoms  of  fever,  123,  342. 

 on  choice  of  food,  334. 

Softening  of  the  heart  in  fever,  186, 200  seq. 

 begins  in  left  ventricle,  200,  213. 

Solidist  theory  of  disease,  10. 

Sound  of  heart,  Diminution  of  first,  217,  346. 

 Extinction    217,  346. 

 Relative  augmentation  of  second,  217. 

Sounds   Diminution  of  both,  217,  346. 

 in  fevers,  Phenomena  attending  the,  217  seq. 

Spasms,  156. 

Species,  not  genera,  of  fever,  89,  236. 
Specific  typhous  deposit,  112  seq. 

  treatment  in  disease  not  attainable,  2,  322. 

Sphacelus  of  lung,  168 ;  illustrative  cases,  169,  392. 

Spleen,  Enlargement  of,  in  1826-27,  257 ;  softening  of,  261. 

Splenic  abscess,  260. 

Sponging  of  skin,  422. 

'Spotted  fever,'  79,. 288. 

'  Steel-hammer  '  pulse,  244. 

Sthenic  forms  of  disease,  Return  to,  31. 

Stilld  on  nature  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  291.  " 

Stimulants  in  fever,  205,  226,  327,  335  seq.,  350  seq.,  308  seq, 

 Question  of  nutrient  properties  of,  337. 
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Stimulants,  Disagreement  of,  838,  374. 
 Anticipative  use  of,  388,  386. 

 dependent  on  age  and  habits,  341,  3 

 heart,  34G  seq. 

 Signs  of  agreement  of,  352,  374. 

 Necessity  for  persevering  in  use  of,  371. 

 should  not  be  given  by  routine,  377. 

 in  delirium,  417. 

Stockholm,  Epidemic  of  1841  at,  227. 

Stokes,  Dr.  Whitley,  his  anecdote  of  Mr.  West  at  Kosetta,  7. 

 .  researches  on  contagion,  63,  59,-  68. 

'  Subsultus  tendinum,'  419. 
Suppression  of  urine,  422. 

Surgery,  Exclusive  study  of,  to  be  deprecated,  2. 
Surgical  student  advised  to  study  fever,  1. 
Swelling,  Abdominal,  in  fever,  242, 

 Treatment  of,  396. 

Symptoms,  Latent,  128,  240,  241,  264,  265. 

 of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  295. 

 Absence  of,  an  unfavourable  feature,  360. 

Symptomatic  fever,  96,  246. 
Symptomological  School,  11,  315. 

 theory  of  disease  held  by,  11,  315. 

Syncope,  Death  by,  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  429. 
Syphilis,  Analogy  between,  and  fever,  57. 
System,  Numerical,  of  T>ouis,  52. 

Tartar  emetic.  Dangers  of,  388. 

 .  and  opium,  418. 

Temperature  increased,  constant  in  fever,  286. 
Temperatures  in  fever  [Appendix  B],  436. 
Temporal  artery.  Opening  of,  410,  414. 
Tenderness  of  abdomen,  242. 
Theories  of  disease,  10,  11,  378. 
Therapeutical  research,  326. 
Thermometrical  observations  in  fever,  436. 
Thirst,  242. 

Thoracic  symptoms  in  fever,  97,  107,  125  seq.,  155  seq. 
Timidity  from  want  of  bed-side  experience  of  fever,  6. 
Todd,  Dr.,  on  secondary  pytemia,  247. 

 stimulants  in  fever,  336. 

Tongue,  The,  in  fever,  245. 
Tonics  in  fever,  227. 
Toxic  diseases,  43. 
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Transfusion  of  blood,  209, 

Treatment  of  fever  based  on  general  principles,  5,  227,  311  seq. 

 Antiphlogistic,  not  exclusively  to  be  used  in  primary 

inflammation,  9, 

 of  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  essentially  the  same,  84. 

 objects  to  be  sought  for  in,  84. 

 of  small-pox  by  local  depletion,  284. 

 no  specific  treatment,  323. 

of  the  local  secondaiy  affections,  384  seq. 


 bronchial  affection,  134,  386  seq. 

 intestinal   393  seq. 

 head  402  se^. 

 phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  433. 

 fever.  Change  of  practice  in,  18. 

by  food  and  stimulants,  327  seq 


'  Treatment,  Antieipativey  338. 
Trousseau,  Professor,  on  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  424  seq. 
Tubercle,  Analogy  between,  and  fever,  57. 

 as  a  sequela  of  fever,  139,  188. 

 '  Acute  co-existing,'  139. 

 '  Acute  consequent,'  142. 

 '  Consequent  softened,'  142. 

-—          indicated  by  quick  pulse  in  convalescence,  188. 

Tubercular  Cachexia,  phlegmasia  dolens  in,  424 

'Tubercular'  fever,  147   seq.,  265  ■  contagious,   153;   an  essential 
disease,  154. 

Tumefaction  of  belly,  242. 

Turpentine  fomentations,  390. 

 injections,  396,  398. 

'  Turpentine-punch,'  389. 

Tussis  clatiffosa,  181. 

 fej'ina,  301,  305. 

Tympanites,  242,  254,  398  ;  treatment  of,  396. 

Tympanitic  resonance  in  typhous  consolidation  of  lung,  172. 

  Dr.  Hudson's  view,  172. 

•   Dr.  Lyon's    174. 

 Dr.  Hayden's   175. 

  author's        .   17G. 

Type  in  disease.  Change  of,  19;  &e  'Change -of  type.' 

■         •  Alison  on,  21. 

'  —  Ohristison  on,  22  seq. 

'~         ■  The  author  —  25  seq. 

Typhoid  fever,  )<ee  '  Enteric  fever.' 

'  Typhoid  Pneumonia,'  155  ;  its  forms,  157. 
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'  Typhoid  pneumonia,'  not  dependent  on  gastritis,  170.  ' 
Typhous  deposit,  Specific,  112  seq. 

 Vital  character  of,  113. 

Typhus,  causes  of,  Dr.  Graves  on,  65. 
  78,79. 

Typhus  and  enteiic  contrasted,  78  seq. 

 Eesemhlances  between,  87  seq.,  236,  361. 

 species,  not  genera,  of  fever,  89,  236. 

 <  Aborted,'  158. 

 '  Laryngo-,'  180  seq, 

 'Broncho-,'  119;  '  pneumo-,'  125. 

'  Typhus  abdominalis,'  125. 
'  Typhus  gravior,'  79. 
'  Typhus,  Malignant,'  79. 

Ulceration  of  the  intestines  indicated  by  quick  pulse,  188. 

 Latent,  241. 

 in  epidemic  of  1826-27,  249  seq. 

Uraemia,  421. 

 a  cause  of  nervous  symptoms,  285,  420. 

Urismic  convulsions,  421. 
Urine,  Eetention  of,  308,  420, 

 Effervescence  of,  in  uraemia,  421. 

 Suppression  of,  422 ;  its  treatment,  422. 

Urohsematin  as  an  indication  of  blood-waste,  209,  210. 

Varieties  of  Continued  Fever,  74 ;  see  '  Fever,  Continued.' 

Veins,  Cordy  and  painful  state  of,  425. 

Venesection  in  fever,  18,  26. 

'  Venienti  occurrite  morbo,'  339. 

Venous  irritation,  425. 

'  Vermicular  '  impulse  of  heart,  215. 

Vesicles  in  fever,  363. 

 influence  on  prognosi^,  .366. 

*  Vis  medicatrix  naturce^  379. 

Vital  phenomena,  Study  of,  the  basis  of  the  healing  art,  33. 

  character  of  disease,  33,  319,  320. 

 typhous  deposit,  113. 

  depression  of  the  heart,  355. 

Voluntary  muscular  tissue  in  fever,  205,  206. 
Vomiting,  Black,  256. 

Want  of  accordance  of  phenomena.  Diagnosis  from,  143,  233. 
Warm  stupes  in  headache,  410. 
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^^'"eakues3  of  the  heart,  202,  345. 

West,  Mr.,  and  his  party,  at  the  Eosetta  'Pest  Hospital,'  7 
VVhite-blood  cells  and  pus  corpuscles,  273. 
Whitlow,  Increased  arterial  pulsation  in,  243. 
Wine  in  fever,  370 ;  see  '  Stimulants.'  ' 

  and  opium  in  puerperal  fever,  405. 

  Sedative  effect  of,  419. . 

Wolff,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  correlation  of  diseases  (foot-note),  69. 

'Jellow  fever 'of  1826-27,  192,  239,  225  seq.,  287,  298. 
lellow  fever,  Dr.  Lawrence  on,  258. 

Zymotic  diseases.  Convertibility  of,  69. 
^  Correlation  of,  69, 
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land ;  Swift,  Flood,  Grattan,  O'Connell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Gleig,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  copious 
Additions.   Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  aU  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  Willlvm  L.  R.  Gates.  8vo. 
price  21s. 

Letters    and    Life  of  Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  -ivith  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  Spedding.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  Svo. 
price  £3. 12s.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Letter/  from 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography, 

from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writ- 
ings of  Tiiojfas  Dasiant  Eaton,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society.  Selected 
and  edited  by  his  Sons.  Crown 
7s.  6d. 
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Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agnes  Strickland.  Library  Edition, 
nevrly  revised;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols, 
post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  ;  being  a  His- 
tory of  his  Religious  Opinions.  By  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Haveloek, 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marshman. 
People's  Edition,  mth  Porti-ait.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  Gd. 


The  Rise  of  Great  Families,  other 

Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Ulster  King-of-Ari»s 
Crown  Svo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By  Sir 

J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King-of- 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.   2  vols,  crow  Svo.  21s. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-written,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Fcp.  Svo.Gs. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^c. 


On  Representative  Government. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.   Third  Edition. 
Svo.  9s.  crown  Svo.  2s. 
On  Liberty.    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Fourth  Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  Crown 
Svo.  Is.  4d. 

Principles  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Seventh  Edition. 

2  vols.  Svo.  30s.  or  iu  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  5s. 

Utilitarianism.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill.    4th  Edit.  Svo.  5s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By 

John  Stuart  Mill.      Second  Edition. 

3  vols.  Svo.  price  36s. 

Examination    of    Sir  William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal 
Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his 
Writings.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Fourth  Edition.  Svo.  16s. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.  By 

John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
Svo.  5s. 

Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 

the  Human  Mind.  By  Jajies  Mill.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and 
Critical,  by  Alex^vnder  Bain,  Andrew 
Findlater,  and  George  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

Principles  of  Economical  Philo- 
sophy.^ By  II.  D.  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.  Second  Edition,  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  15s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Econo- 

nomy ;  Biographical,  Bibliographical,  His- 
torical, and  Practical.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.   Vol.  I.  royal  Svo.  30s. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  Jurisprudence.  By  Sheldon  Amos, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the 
Inns  of  Court,  London.   Sve.  price  18s. 


The  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  with 

EngUsh  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.   New  Edition.   Svo.  15s. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Sped- 
DiNG,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  Svo.  price 
£3.  IBs.  Gd. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 

and  Inductive.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Eighth  Edition.    2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.  Tliird  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
re-written.  [/n  the  press. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.  Svo.  12s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.   New  Edition.   Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whately, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.   Svo.  10s.  Gd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  sam 

Author.  New  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Crown 
Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

English  Synonsnnes.  By  E.  Jane 

Whately.  Edited  by  Archbp.  Whately 
5th  Edition.   Fcp.  3s. 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  Gd. 
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Causality  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 
Livestigated.  By  Geough  Jamieson,  B.D. 
of  Old  Machar.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
enlarged,   tvo.  price  12s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Speeches  on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
16mo.  price  One  Shillixg. 

A  Dictionary  of   the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  LATHAir,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
JoHNSox,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literaiy  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget, 
M.D.   New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lie- 

rature.  By  Charles  Duke  Yongb,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6c?. 

Lectm'es  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  &c. 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Sixtli  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16s. 

Southey'S  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  ecUted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Waeter, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  Qd. 

Manual  of  English  Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical  with  a  Chapter  on 
EngUsh  Metres.  By  Thojias  Arnold,  M.A. 
New  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of   Roman  and 

Greek  Antiquities.  With  about  2,000 
Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Ancient  Origi- 
nals, illustrative  of  the  Industrial  Arts  and 
Social  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
Anthony  Rich,  B.A,,  sometime  of  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.  Tliird  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Sanskrit-English  Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Dcvanagari  and  in  Roman  letters  ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editipns  of 
Sanslcrit  Authors,  and  with  EtjTnologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
•  Compiled  by  T.  Benfey.    8vo.  52s.  Gd. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.  2  vols.  4;to.  pp.  2,128,  price  42s. 


White's   College  Latin-English 

Dictionary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged 
from  the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students.    Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048, 
price  18s. 

White's  Junior  Student's  Com- 
plete   Latin-English   and  Engli-sh-Latin 
Dictionar}'.     Revised    Edition.  ^Square 
12mo.  pp.  1,058,  price  12s. 
Separately  /Exg"sii-Latin,  5s.  Gd. 

L  Latin-English,  7s.  Gd, 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yoxge,  E.A. 
New  Edition.   4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 

ghsh  and  Greek,  abridged  from  liis  larger 
work  (as  above).   Square  12mo.  8s.  Gd. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  ol 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  EngHsh, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Fourteenth 
Edition.    Square  12mo.  7s.  Gd. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendeegast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.   8vo.  6s. 

A  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Cont^lsseau,  many  j'ears 
French  Examiner  for  Militarj-  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.   Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.  18mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

Gei'man  Language ;  German-English,  and 
EngUsh-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  M^vrtin 
Friedlander.   Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  K^vlisch,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  11.  Exodus,  15s 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s.  Vol.  IV.  Levi- 
ticus, Part  II.  15s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8s. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 

losophj',  on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.   8vo.  12s.- 

Elements  of  Psychology,  contain- 
ing the  Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoK£LL,  LL.D.   Post  8vo.  7s.  Crf. 

Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Two  Series,  3s.  6rf.  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and 

Weekdays.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  6f/. 

Present-Day  Thoughts.  By  A.  K. 

H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged 

Truths ;  jNIemorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo.  3s,  6rf. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 

Pulpit.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.   Crown  8vo,  3s,  6rf. 

Lessons  of  Middle  ~Age,~withljome 

Account  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  M. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays 

Consolatory,  ^sthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and 
Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
3s.  6(/. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 

Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher 

in  Town  and  Country.  By  A,  K.  H.  B. 
3s.  M. 

The  Autumn  Holidays    of  a 

Country  Parson.  By  A.  K,  H,  B.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  Qd. 

Critical  Essays  of   a  Country 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6rf, 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  County 

Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Two  Series, 
3s.  &d.  each. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 

^^'orks  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by 
Helex  Taylok.  3  vols.  8vo.  price  21. 12s.  6rf. 

In  the  Morningland,  or  the  Law 

of  the  Origin  and  Transformation  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Travel  and  Discussion  in  the  East 
with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  By 
John  S.  Stuakt-Glennie,  M:A.  Post  8vo. 

[/n  May. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  James  Anthony  Fkoude,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  price  12s. 


Miscellaneous  "Writings  of  John 

Conington,  M.A.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  Uiiiversit}'  of  Oxford.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Symoxds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works.   Crown  8vo.  price  Gs. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev. 

Sydney  Sjiitii  ;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  M. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  By  Hexky  Rogers. 
Twelfth  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith. 

By  Henry  Rogers.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  6rf. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  21s, 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4s.  6c/. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscellaneous 

Writings  and  Sfeeciies.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

The  Election  of  Representatives, 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal ;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Fourth  Edition,  adapting  the  proposed  Law 
to  the  Ballot,  with  Appendices  on  the  Pre- 
ferential and  the  Cumulative  Vote.  Post 
8vo,  price  7s. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  MythologJ^  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols, 
8vo.  £2. 

A  Budget  of  Paradoxes.  By 

Augustus  De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S.  and 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Ailicnmum.    8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Secret  of  Hegel:  being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling, LL.D.  Edin.   2  vols.  8vo,  28s, 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 

Law.  Together  with  Whewell  and  Hegel, 
and  Ilcgcl  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  ;  a  Vindi 
cation  in  a  Physico-Mathematical  Regard 
By  J.  11.  Stirling,  LL.D.  Edin.  8vo,  price  6s 
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As  Begards  Protoplasm.  Bj  J.  II. 

Stirling,  LL.D.  Edin.    Second  Edit.,  with 
,  Additions,  in  reference  to  Mi-.  Huxley's 
Second  Issue  and  a  new  Prefach  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Huxley  in  'Yeast.'   8vo.  price  2s. 

Sir  William  Hamilton;  being  the 

Philosophy  of  Perception :  an  Analysis. 
By  J.  II.  SriRLixo,  LL.D.  Edin.   8vo.  5s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or. 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bkay. 
Second  Edition.   8vo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or 

Sience  of  Man,  based  on  Modern  Eesearch. 
By  Charles  Bray.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral 

Correlates.  By  Charles  Bkay.    8vo.  5s. 

Time  and  Space;  a  Metaphj^sical 
Essay.  By  Shadwoeth  H.  Hodgson. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 


Ueberweg's  System  of  Logic 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M 
Lindsay,  M.A.  F.R.S.E.   8vo.  price  16«.  ' 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 

By  ALEX.VNDER  Balx,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15s. 

Mental  and  Moral  Science :  a 

Compendium  of  Psychology  and  Ethics. 
By  Alex.vnder  Baix,  LL.D.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6rf.  Or  sepa- 
rately:  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Moral  Science,  4s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Hiunan  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  &c.  by  T.  H.  Green,  FeUow,  and 
T.  H.  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.    [In  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 

terary.  By  Da\^d  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.    2  vols.  8vo.         [/n  the  press. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  c^-c. 


Outlines  of  Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.  A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  snn-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus  :  preceded  bv  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir"  J. 
Herschel.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HuGGms,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.   8vo.  28s. 

The  Sun ;  Buler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  Sj'stem.  By  Richard 
A.  Proctor,  B.A.  F.R. A.S.  Second  Edition ; 
with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  14s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  R.  A. 

Proctor,  B.A.   8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 


Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  tlie  use  of  Students  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  John 
Merrifield,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.  With  Dia- 
grams. 18mo.  price  Is.  6d. 

Air  and   Eain ;   the  Beginnings  of 
•  a  Chemical  Climatologj'.     By  Robert 
Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  with  8 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  24s. 

The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
than  Ours;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sys- 
tems, and  Star-Cloudlets.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  with  "numerous 
Illustrations.  [A^earli/  ready. 

The  Orbs  Around  Us;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6rf. 

Other  "Worlds  than  Ours ;  the 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Pkoctor,  B.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected;  with  14  Illustra- 
tions.   Cro>\Ti  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 
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Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Werd,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  Croira  8vo.  price 
7s.  Qd. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  Scliool,  and  the  Observatorj',  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates) 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  See. 
R.A.S.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 
phy, Physicid,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 


A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition, 
thorouglily  revised.  [/„  the  press. 

The  Public   Schools    Atlas  of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all,  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3s.  6d.  sewed ;  5s.  cloth. 

Nautical  Surveying,  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Study  of.  By  John  Kxox  Laughtox, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.    Small  Bvo.  price  6s. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific 

_  Subjects.  By  H.  Heljiholtz,  Professor  of 
Physiology,  formerly  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  and  now  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Translated  bv  E. 
Atkixson  Ph.D.  F.C.S  Professor  of  E  x- 
perimental  Science,  Staff  College.  With 
many  Illustrative  Wood  Engravings.  8vo. 
price  12s.  ed. 

Introduction  to  Experimental 

Physics,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  inclu- 
ding Directiens  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
By  A.  F.  Weinhold,  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Technical  Schoolat  Chemnitz.  Trans- 
lated and  edited  (with  the  Author's  sanc- 
tion) by  B.  LoEWY,  F.R.A.S.  With  a 
Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S.  Professor 
of  Physics  in  University  College,  London. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.]  ^8vo. 
price  18s. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  General 

Readers  and  Young  Persons ;  a  Course  of 
Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formnlaj 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot's  Cnura  de  Physique, 
by  E.  Atkixsox,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo. 
with  404  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  dd. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  by  the 
Author's  Sox,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chemistry,  With  36  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7s.  U«/.' 


Ganot's  Elementary' Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkixsox,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  726  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  15s. 

u'ext-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 
andj  Physical.  Edited  byT.  M.  Goodevf, 
M.A.  and  C.  W.  Meurifield,  F.R.S. 
Small  8vo.  price  3s.  6rf.  each  : — 

1.  Goodeve's  Mechanism. 

2.  Bloiam's  Metals. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Griffix's  Algebra  andTrigonometrv, 
Griffin's  Notes  and  Solutions. 

5.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  MF.RRrFii?i.D's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 
Key,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter,  M.A. 

8.  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials. 

9.  ~Jkxkix's  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  consiclered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  HJ 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D,   8vo.  10s.  M. 

The    Correlation    of  Physical 

Forces.  By  Sir  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S 
Fifth  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.    8vo.  10s.  6rf 

Fragments  of  Science.   By  Joh 
Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.     Third  Edition 
Bvo.  prioejllj 
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Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.  By  John 

Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  witli  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d. 

Sound ;  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Reaearclies    on  Diamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8vo.  14s. 

Principles  of  Animal  Mechanics. 

By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S. 
M.D.  Duiblin,  D.C.L,  Oxon.  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.    8vo.  price  21s. 

Lectures  on  Light,  Delivered  in 

America  in  1872  and  1873.  By  John 
Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  Roj'-al  Insitution  of 
Great  Britain.  \_In  the  press. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  a.d.  1869.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or 
Is.  ed.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
•  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  M.  cloth. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  of  FamOiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A.  Pkoctob,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised.  Cro-\vn  8vo.  price  7s.  6rf. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  FoEBES  WEfSLOw,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the.  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  with  235  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.   8  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
.  History  of  Insects.    Crown  8yo.  5s. 

Strange  Dwellings;  a  D^cription 

of  tlie  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
piece and  about  60  other  Woodcut  lEus- 
trntions.   Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Homes  without  Hands ;  a  Descrip- 

tion  of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Princijile  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.   8vo.  21s. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Aerial  World.  By  Dr.  George 
Hartwig,  Author  of  'The  Sea  and  its 
Living  Wonders,'  'The  Polar  World,'  &c. 
8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

[/n  the  press. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  en- 
larged.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Tropical  World ;  a  Popular 

Scientific  Account  of  the  Natural  History 
of  the  Equatorial  Regions.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition,  with  about  20O 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  10s.  6c?. 

The  Subterranean  World.  By  the 

same  Author.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  including  8  full  size 
of  page.  8vo.  price  21s. 
The  Polar  World:  a  Popular  Descrip- 
tion of  Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  8  Chromoxylographs, 
3  Maps,  and  85  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

A  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.   Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  M. 

Insects  at  Home ;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  engraved  of 
Wood.  8vo.  price  21s. 

Insects  Abroad  ;  being  a  Popular 
Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Stracture, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  '  Homes 
without  Hands'  &c.  In  One  Toluine, 
printed  and  illustrated  uniformly  vdth 
'  Insects  at  Home,'  to  which  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.      [_In  the  press. 

The   Primitive  Inhabitants  of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  S^^:!f 
NiLSSON.   8vo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,  and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man ;  Jlcntal 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    8vo.  1  6.?. 
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An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the 

Hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  By  C.  R.  Bkee, 
M.D.  F.Z.S.  With  3G  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  price  14s. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

AVeapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  JoHx  Evans,  F.R.S.  E.S.A.  8vo.  vnth 
2  Plates  and  476  Woodcuts,  price  28s. 

Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny. By  an  M.A.  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis;  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Two 
Gospels ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Meaning  of  the 
Mythological  and  Mystical  Teaching  of  the 
Ancients.  With  31  Illustrations.  8vo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

Sible  Animals ;  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  100  Yignettes  on  Wood.   8vo,  21s. 

Maimder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  900  Woodcuts,  price  6s. 

The   Elements  of  Botany  for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thojias  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  164  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiKDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Rose  Amatem-'s  Guide.  By 

Thojias  Rivers.  The  Tenth  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  4s. 


A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

Matmder's  Scientiflo  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopiedia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.   Fcp.  6s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
foimd  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.   8vo.  42s. 

Handbook    of    Hardy  Trees, 

Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  containing 
Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  &c.  of  a 
selection  of  the  Best  Sjiecies  in  Cultivation ; 
together  with  Cultural  Details,  Compara- 
tive Hardiness,  suitability  for  particular 
positions,  &c.  Based  on  the  ^French  Work 
of  Messrs.  Decaisne  and  Naudin,  intitled 
'  Manuel  de  1' Amateur  des  Jardius,'  and 
including  720  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
Riocreux  and  Leblanc.  By  W.B.Hemsley, 
formerly  Assistant  at  the  Herbariiun  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.   Medium  8vo.  2ls. 

A  General  System  of  Descriptive 

and  Analytical  Botany :  I.  Organography'', 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology  of  Plants  ;  II. 
Iconography,  or  the  Description  and  His- 
tory of  Natural  Families.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  E.  Le  Maout,  M.D.  and  J. 
Decaisne,  Member^of  the  Institute,  by  Mrs. 
Hooker.  Edited  and  arranged  according  to 
the  Botanical  System  adopted  in  the  Uni- 
versities and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  hy 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  &c.  Director  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  With  5,500 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  L.  Stenheil  and 
A.  Riocreux.    Medium  8vo.  price  52s.  6d. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.     By  William  A 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Henry  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.  5  vols, 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  3s. 

Supplement,  Completing  the  Record 
of  Discovery  to  the  end  of  1869.  8vo. 
31s.  6rf. 

Contributions     to     !  Molecular 

Physics  in  the  domain  of  Radiant  Heat ; 
a  Series  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  &c.  By  John 
Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates 
and  31  Woodcuts.   8vo.  price  IGs. 


Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, King's  College,  London.  Neyr  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Part  I.  Ciiejucal  Physics,  15s. 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry*  24s. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odlino,  M.B.  F,R.S.  New  Edition,  will 
70  new  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 
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A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy, including  its  Points  of  Contact  with 
Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Tiiudiciium,  M.D. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Select    Methods    in  Chemical 

Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic.  By  William 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  By  Thomas  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vols. 
croTSTi  8vo.  I.  on  Heat,  &c.  price  5s. 
II.  on  the  Metals,  price  5s. 

The  Handbookfor  Midwives.  By 

Henry  Fly-  Smith,  B.A.  M.B.  Oxon. 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.  late  Assistant-Surgeon  at 
the  Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  Square. 
With  41  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

The  Diagnosis,  Pathology,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Women ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  for  the  most  part  re-written  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  24s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.   Fifth  Edition.   8vo.  16s. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  Childhood.  Being  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  hefore  the 
Royal  College  of  Phj^sicians  in  March  1871 
By  Charles  West,  M.D.   Crown  8vo.  5s 

On  Chronic  Bronchitis,  especially 

as  connected  with  Gout,  Emphysema,  and 
Diseases  of  the  Heart.  Bj^  E.  Headlam 
Greenho-\v,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to 
and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  8vo. 
price  7s..  Gd, 

On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
&c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  Plates 
and  112  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son, Bart.  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinaiy  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  36s. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  re%iscd  and  re-edited  by  the  Author 
and  Professor  W.  Ti'rner,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
131  Woodcuts,  21s. 


Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Surgerj'  and  Encyclopa;dia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  Lane,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  die.  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
26s.  each. 

Pulmonary    Constunption ;  its 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analysis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exem- 
plify its  Duration.  Bv  C.  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  M.A. 
M.D.  Oxon.   Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 

The   Climate  of  the  South  of 

France  as  suited  to  Invalids  ;  Tvith  Notices 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  Winter  Stations. 
By  C.  T.  Williams,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton. 
Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  on 
Alpine  Summer  Quarters  and  the  Mountain 
Cure,  and  a  Map.   Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Heney  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
about  410  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth 
Edition,  by  T.Holmes,  M.A.Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royal 
8vo.  28s.  . 

The  House  I  Live  in;  or, Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.  G.  Girtin. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2s.  Gd, 

Quain's  Elements  of  Anatomy. 

Seventh  Edition  [1867].  Edited  by  W. 
SiiARPEY,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Ph3^siolog3'-  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don ;  Allen  Thomas,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow :  and  J.  Cleland,  M.D.  Professor 
of  An  atom  J'  in  Queen's  College,  Gal  way. 
With  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  31s.  Gd. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ; 

being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  Injuries, 
Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  Universitj'  College, 
London.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth, 
re\'ised  and  enlarged  ;  with  712  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  hy  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughlj'-  re^^sed,  with  numerous  Illus- 
trations.  5  vols.  8vo.  £5  5s. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  Charlks 
MuRCHisox,  M.D.   New  Edition,  revised. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jauntlice,  and  Abdominal  Dropsy. 
By  Charles  Murciiison,  M.D.  Physician 
to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with 
25  Woodcuts,  10s.  Gd. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  -work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.   8vo.  36s. 

Outlines   of  Physiology,  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  Jonx  Marshall, 
F.E.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32s. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students. 
Edited  by  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.  &c. 
and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.   8vo.  price  25s. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Alfred  Baring 
Garrod,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Tliird  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  M. 

Todd  and  Bowman's  Physio- 
logical Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
price  25s. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  price  7s.  6c?.  each. 


Tlie  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Grotesque   Animals,  invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  by  1<:.  AY  Cooke 
R.A.  F.R.S.  F.GS.  r.Z.S.  in  24  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.   Royal  4to.  21s. 

In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  By  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
P oem  by  W.  Allinghajl  With  16  coloured 
Plates,  containing  36  Designs.  Folio,  31s.  6d. 

Albert    Durer,    his   Life  and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  Willlvsi 
B.  Scott.  With  Sbc  Etchings  bv  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.  8vo."l6s. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  6c?. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England : 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 
worth  ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goldschmidt! 
Fcp.  4to.  12s.  6d. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engra-v-ings  after  the  Early  Master^ 
cliieHy  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
63s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.   Text  selected  by  Richard 
PiGOT.    25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by   John  Leighton 
F.S.A.   Quarto,  42s. 


Cats  and  Parlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  aU  Nations :  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot" 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6^. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  By 

Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vols,  square  crown  8vo 
price  £5  15s.  Gd.  as  follows  :— 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Mar- 

i-o-V^"^.'^  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and 
18/  Woodcuts.    2  vols,  price  31s.  6d. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders. 

New  Edition,  with  11  Etchmgs  and  88 
Woodcuts.    1  vol.  price  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New 

Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165  Wood- 
cuts.   1  vol.  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with 

that  of  His  Types  and  Precursors.  Com- 
pleted by  Lady  Eastlaiuj.    Revised  Edi- 
tion, with  13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts 
2  vols,  price  42s. 

Lyra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year 
Iranslatcd  by  Catherine  Winkworth 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  bv 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.    Quarto,  21s: 

Lyra  Germanica,  tlio  Christian  Life. 

Translated  by  Cath.cuine  AYinkworth  • 
^ith  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrntions  bv 
J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artist^. 
Quarto,  21s. 
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The  Useful  Arts, 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  above  1,600  Woodcuts.  Fifth 
Edition,  mth  Alterations  and  considerable 
Additions,  by  Wyatt  Papwokth.  8vo. 
price  52s.  GJ. 

A  Manual  of  ArcMtecture :  being 

a  Concise  History  and  Explanation  of  the 
principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
Ancient,  Medixval,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossary  of 
Technical  Terms.  By  Thomas  Mitchell. 
With  150  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  10s.  6c7. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Revival; 

an  Attempt  to  shew  how  far  the  taste  for 
Mediajval  Arcliitecture  was  retained  in 
England  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (36  full  size  of  page).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31s.  Gd. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste  in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  croAvn  8vo.  lis. 
Geometric  Turning:  comprising 
a  Description  of  the  New  Geometric  Chuck 
constructed  by  Mr.  Plant  of  Birmingham, 
with  Directions  for  its  use,  and  ;a  Series  of 
Patterns  cut  by  it;  with  Explanations  of 
the  mode  of  producing  them,  and  an 
Account  of  a  New  Process  of  Deep  Cutting 
and  of  Graving  on  Copper.  By  H.  S. 
Savory.  With  571  Woodcut  Illustrations. 
Square  croAvn  8vo.  price  21s. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  By  W.  Henry 
NoETHCOTT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.   8vo.  18s. 

Perspective ;  or,  the  Art  of  Drcawing 
what  one  Sees.  Explained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut.' W.  H.  Collins,  R.E.  F.R.A.S.  With 
37  Woodcuts.   Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  Engineering  Students  generaUy. 
By  R.Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c.  Jacksonian 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition ;  with  374  Woodcuts.   8vo.  18s. 

Handbook  of  Practical  Tele- 
graphy. By  R.  S.  CuLLEY,  Memb.  Inst. 
C.E.  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Post-Oflice.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  118  Woodcuts jind_9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14s. 


Manufactures,  ^c, 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  bj'  numerous  Con- 
tributors. With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols, 
medium  8vo.    £4  14s.  6d. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical, 
By  E.  Cresy,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.   8vo.  42s. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New.Edi- 
tion,  with  89  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  forming  a  Key  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  9s. 

Recent   Improvements   in  the 

Steam  Engine.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  including  many  New  Ex- 
amples, with  124  Woodcuts.   Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 
4to.  42s. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

Useful  Information'  for  Engi- 
neers. By  the  same  Author.  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.   3  vols,  crown  8vo.  lOs.Gd.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and 

Wrought  Iron  to  Buildmg  Purposes.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition,  with  6 
Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.   8vo.  16s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  means  of  Diagrams  ;  with  20"~'Exaniples 
drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A.  Ranken,  M.A. 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  the  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton.  With  35  Diagrams.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  Gs.  6d. 

MitcheU's  Manual  of  Practical 

Assaying.  New  Edition,  being  the  Fourtli, 
thoroughly  revised,  with  the  recent  Dis- 
coveries incorporated.  By  W.  Cbookes, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Svo. 

^Nearly  ready. 
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Bayldon's  Art  of  Valiiing  Bents 

and  TiUages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C.  MOKTON.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 

Eoot  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
WiLLLVji  Ceookes,  F.E.S.  "With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Eneyclopsedia  of  Gar- 

denmg:  comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Ai-boriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor    Keel's    Metallurgy    by  W 

Sr^^^.^  ''^^  E.  Roheig', 

Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  M.  19s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Speaker's  Bible  Commen- 
tary, by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  critically  examined  by 
the  Eight  Eev.  J.  W.  Colenso,D.D.  Bishop 
of  Natal.  8vo.  Part  I,  Genesis,  3s.  6d 
Part  II.  Exodus,  4s.  Qd.  Part  III.  Levi- 
ticus, 2s.  Qd.  P.\RT  IV.  Numbers,  Ss.  M. 
Part  V.  Deuteronomy,  5s. 

The  Outlines  of  the  Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Eeason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth, D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 
Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6c?. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  from 

the  Devotional  Works  of  Fe'nelon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
JA3IES.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Eight  Essays  on  Ecclesiastical 

Reform.  By  various  Writers;  with  Pre- 
face and  Analysis  of  the  Essays.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  aPree 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conway  Morel.  Post 
8ro.  7s.  Gd. 

Beasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  Fcp, 
8vo.  6s. 

Christ  the  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  6s. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  Thomas  S.  L.  Vog.vjj,  D.D. 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.    vo.  18s. 


The  Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Allden  Nash.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
stone,  M.A.    8vo.  price  15s. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev, 
T.  P,  BouLTBEE,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s,' 

Christian  Sacerdotalism,  viewed 

from  a  Layman's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  J^vrdine,  M.A, 
LL.D.   8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Prayers  for  the  FamUy  and  for 

Private  Use,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  Winkworth.  Fcp 
8vo.  price  3s.  Gd, 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.  By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Peering,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.  Crown  8vo.  10s. 
The  Problem  of  the  World  and 
the  Church  Reconsidered,  in  Three  Letters 
to  a  Friend.  By  a  Septuagenarian. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  edited]  by 
James  Booth,  C.B.   Crown  8to.  price  5s. 
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An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Ha  hold 
Browe,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Nintli 
Edition.   8vo.  16s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Na\'igation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jajies 
Smith,  F.E.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10s.  Qd. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.   Three  Editions  :— 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  cro-\vn  8vo.  9s. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Christian  Religion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Ale.xander 
Keith,  D.D.  40th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  8vo.  12s.  6rf.;  also  the 
39th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  6s. 

The  History  and  Destiny  of  the 

World  and  of  the  Church,  according  to 
Scripture.  By  the  same  Author.  SqujireSvo. 
with  40  Illustrations,  10s. 

Th9  History  and  Literature  of 

the  Israelites,  according  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Apocrypha.  By  C.  De 
Rothschild  and  A.  De  Rothschild. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols,  crovra.  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  Gd, 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the 

Death  of  Moses.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man. Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Russell  Martineau,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  edited  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  M.A. 
price  21s. 

England  and  Christendom.  By 

Archbishop  Manning,  D.D.  Post  8vo. 
price  10s  Gd. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Stewart  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.   8vo.  with  Portrait,  IGs. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Excgetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  30s. 


Commentary  on  tke  Epistle  to 

the  Romans.  By  tlie  Rev.  ^V  .A.  O'Con.noe, 
B.A.    Crown  8vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

The   Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 

With  Analytical  Introduction  and  Notes. 
By  the  Rev."w.  A.  O'Connor,  B.A.  Crown 
8vo.  price  4s.  Gd. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Qalatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  Gd. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  &d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 

Third  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 
Thessalonians,  Third  Edition,  7s.  Gd. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  12s. 

TheGreekTestament;  withNotes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegeticah  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2.  4s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge; being  a  Dictionarj-  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
Maps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  ilUistratert.  By  J.  E.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.A.  I.  Matthew  and  Mark :  II.  Luke 
and  John.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  9s.  each. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 
Part  V.  Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated, 
and  the  Ages  of  its  Writers  determined 
8vo.  18s. 

Part  VI.  The  Later  Legislation  of  the 
Pentateuch.    8vo.  24s. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  12s.  each. 

Eour  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chiefly  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allen,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 
Thoughts  for  the  Age.  By  Elizabeth 
M.  Sewell,  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Beligion, 

By  Miss  Sewell.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 
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Self-examination  before  Confii'm- 

ation.   By  Miss  Sewki,l.   32mo.  Is.  6d. 

Thoiights  for  the  Holy  Week,  for 

Young  Pei-sons.  By  Miss  Sewkll.  New- 
Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.'2s. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation,  from  Writers  of  the 
Early  and  Englisli  Cliurch.  By  Miss 
Sewei.l.    Fcp.  Svo.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent, 

compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop 
Jerejiy  Taylok.  By  Miss  Sewell. 
Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
munion; the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the 
works  of  Jeresiy  Taylor.  By  Miss 
Sewell.    32mo.  3s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Heber. 
Revised  and  corrected  "by  the  Rev.  C.  P 
Edex.    10  vols.  Svo.  price  £5.  os. 


Traditions  and  Customs  of  Cathe" 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
1<.S.A.  PriBcentor  and  Prebendary  of 
Chichester.     Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.   Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoxVSELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.   Fcp.  price  4s.  6rf. 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp' 
Svo.  price  3s.  Qd.  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life ;  Discourses.  By  James  Martineau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  Svo.  price  7s.  Qd. 


Travels^ 

Rambles,  by  Pathicius  Walker.  Ee- 
printed  from  Fraser's  Magazine;  with  a 
Vignette  of  the  Queen's  Bower,  in  the  New 
Forest.   Crown  Svo.  price  10s.  Cd. 

Slave-Catching  in  the  Indian 

Ocean;  a  Record  of  Naval  Experiences. 
By  Capt.  CoLOJiB,  R.N.  Svo.  with  Illustra- 
tions from  Photographs,  &g.  price  21s. 

The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Curagoa 

among  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1865.  By 
J t;nus  Brenchley,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  Svo. 
with  Map  and  Plates.       ^Nearly  ready. 

Six  Months  in  California.  By  j.  g. 

Player-Frowd.    Post  Svo.  price  6s. 

The  Japanese  in  America.  By 

Charles  L.vnman,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  Svo.  price  10s.  6c/. 

My  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland  ; 

Eight  Years'  Experience  in  the  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour. 
By  Cilvrles  H.  Eden,  'with  Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo.  price  9s. 

Untrodden  Peaks  and  Unfre- 
quented Valleys;  a  Midsummer  Ramble 
among  the  Dolomites.  By  Asielia  B. 
Edwards,  Author  of  'Barbara's  History' 

;  &c.  With  a  Map,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions from  Designs  by  the  Author;  En- 
graved on  Wood  by  E.  Whymper.  Medium 
Svo.  uniform  with  Whymper's  *  Scrambles 
in  the  Alps.'  \_Ncarly  ready. 


Voyages,  ^c. 


How  to  See  Norway.  By  Captain 
J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
cuts.   Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.  By  Count 

Henry  Russell,  Member  of  the  Alpine 
Club.    With  2  JMaps.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

.  By  Joil\Tyndall,LL.D.,F.R.S.  Thii-d 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
per.   Crown  Svo.  price  12s.  Qd. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.  By 

JosiAH  Gilbert,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
'Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  40  lUustrations.  Imp.  Svo.  31s.  6rf. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G  C 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerouj 
lUustrations.    Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz 
By  Douglas  W.  Freshfield.  Square 
crown  Svo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  ISs. 

Life  in  India ;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Edward  Braddox! 
•I  ost  Svo.  price  9s. 
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The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an  actual  Survey  in 
18G3—  1864.  By  A.  Adajis - Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  In  Cliromolithograpliy  on 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
price  10s.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  12s.  Grf. 

History    of  Discovery  in  ovx 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  Howitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  20s. 

Visits  to  Kemarkable  Places: 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  crown  Bvo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The    Bural   Life  of  England. 

By  William  Howitt.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6^. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Ciiaules  Packe. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  &c.  and  Appen- 
dix.   Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Guide.  By  John  Ball 
M.R.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  lUustrations. 

The  Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps, 

l^rice  10s.  (id. 

The  Guide  to  the  Western  Alps , 

including  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zer- 
matt,  &c.    Price  6s.  6d. 

Gmde  to  the  Central  Alps,  includ- 
ing all  the  Oberland  District,  price  7s.  6d. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travellin  g 

in  general,  and  on  the  Geology  of  the  Alps, 
price  Is.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  Alpine  Gafrfe  may  be  had  with 
this  Inteoduction  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 


Woi^ks  of  Fiction. 


The  Burgomaster's  Family;  or, 

Weal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
Christine  Mciller.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  b}'  Sir  J.  Shaw  Lefevre,  K.C.B. 
F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  M.A. 
and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  a 

Sequel  to  '  Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  Crown  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

Novels  and  Tales.    By  the  Eight 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.  Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volimies,  crown 
8vo.  price  6s.  each,  as  follows  : — 
Lothair,  6s. 

CONINGSBY,  6s 

Sybil,  6s. 
Tancred,  6s 


Venetia,  6s. 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  6s. 
Young  Duke,  &c.  6s. 
Vivian  Grey,  6s. 
CoNTARiNi  Fleming,  &c.  6s. 
Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 


Cabinet  Edition,  in  crown  Svo. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  Miss  Sewell  :- 


of 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6rf, 
Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2s.  6d. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  Gd.] 
Ivors,  2s.  Gd. 


Katharine  Ashton, 
2s.  Gd. 

Margaret  Perci- 
VAL,  3s.  Gd. 

Laneton  Parson- 
age, OS.  Gd. 

Ursula,  3s.  Gd. 


Becker's  Gallus  ;  or,  Eoman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.   Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Becker's  Charicles :  Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Post 
Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU. 
Oxford.    Crown  Svo.  price  6s.  Gd. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  Julia  Goddard.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  lUustrations.    Square  post  Svo.  6s. 

The  Modern  Novelist's  Library: 

Melville's  Digby  Grand,  2s.  boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
  Gladiators,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd. 

cloth. 

  Good  for  Nothing,  2s.  boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

HoLJiBY   House,   2s.  boards; 


'  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Interpreter, 2s. boards;  2s.  Grf. 


cloth. 

 Kate  Coventry,  2s.  boards ; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Queen's  Maries,  2s.  boards; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

General  Bounce,  2s.  boards ; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
Tkollope's  Warden   Is.  Gd.  boards;  2« 
cloth. 

_   BarchesterTo'w^rs,  2s.  boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
Bramley-Moore's  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 
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Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

with  other  Poenis.  By  A.  La>,-g,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  8vo. 
price  5s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Drawings.    Fcp.  4to.  2l6-. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.    Super-roj'al  8vo.  31s.  M. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's 

Irish  Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations 
(as  above),  reduced  in  Lithograph^'.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  &d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  with  ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  Loed 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3s.  6rf. 

Lord  Macatday's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawmgs  by  G.  Schaef.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Ma- 

caiday's  Lays  of  Ancient  Home,  with 
Scharrs  Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in 
Lithography.    Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Qd. 

Southey's  Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  Copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 


Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  W ood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etchixg  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow,  2  vols. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s. 

First  Series,  containing  'Divided, 
'The  Star's  Monument,'  &c.  Six-' 
teenth  Thousand.   Fcp.  8v(j.  price  5s. 

SEC02ro  Series,  'A  Stoey  of  Doom,' 
'  Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &c.  Fifth 
Thousand.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.  First 

Series,  with  nearly  100  Illustrations  en- 
graved on  Wood.   Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocliet  vols.  3s.  6cZ.  each. 

Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Notes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readmgs.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  YoNGE,  M.A.   8vo.  21s. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  Metrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lytton.   Post  8vo.  price  10s.  6c?. 

The  .^neid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  the  late  J.  Conengton, 
M.A.   New  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  9s. 


Rural  Sports  <Sfc. 


Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).    8vo.  21s. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
By  Markssian.   Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  including  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Feancis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.   Post  8vo.  15s. 

Wilcocks's  Sea- Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.   Post  8vo.  12s.  6c/. 


The  Ply  -  Fisher's  Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.   8vo.  14s. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  Avith  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6cf. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Joseph  Gamgek,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  fonnerly  Lecturer  on  tho 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinbiu-gh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  15s. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise 

on  tho  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  8vo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 
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Youatt  on  the  Horse.  Eovised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.C.V.S.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 

Youatt  on  the  Dog.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts 
price  6a'. 

Horses  and  Stables.    By  Colonel 

F.  riTZWYGK.vivr,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
With_  24  Plates  of  AVoodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.  8vo.  15a'. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonehenge.  With  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6rf. 

The  G-reyhound.  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d 


Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By 

W.MiLES,Esq.  Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15». 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

It  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo.  12a.  6t/. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoe- 
ing. By  the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition, 
post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  ad- 
dressed to  Purchasers.  By  the  same.  Post 
8vo.  Is.  Gd. 

The  Setter ;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant,  Instructions 
how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Trials,  and  General  Manage- 
ment, &c.  By  Edward  Laverack.  With 
2  Portraits  of  Setters.   Croira  4to.  7s.  Gd. 


Wo7'ks  of  Utility  and 
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